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A Way to Get the Most Value from 
d Dollar s Worth of Starch 































| Write for Your Coy paren, of this Story Jody! 
(RAKE CORPORATION ORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Heres a pointer 
on READY CASH 


Want a “pointer” on the right way to obtain ready cash 
in your business? Here it is... 





You get cash on shipment. Yet your customers receive 
their regular terms. Commercial Factors, by paying you 
as you ship, eliminates tying-up a good portion of your 
capital in receivables for 30, 60 or 90 days... assures 
you a steady source of ready cash. 


Commercial Factors assumes the credit risks and elimi- 


nates collection expenses and bookkeeping details as well. 


Remember these features when you think of factoring, 
especially when considering your plans for 1942. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Scheter, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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COTTON is published monthly by W R. ¢ Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta. Ga , a 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year: $2.00 for three years: Canad: 1.50 per eC: 
: a, I year; 
tered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalto 


tie 's 
Foreign Countries, $2.00 
Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Do You Remember 


| [He Swe hamel 
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Seam 
Down 
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If you are 35 years old, you probably can remember your boyhood experience 
with two-strip sheets with seams down the middle how the seams opened 
up after a time and your toes caught in the slots, to your own discomfort and 
the dismay of your mother when the process of disengaging your trapped toes 
resulted in torn sheets. 

Those sheets were made at home, from 40° sheeting—a considerable 
product of our textile mills of those days. 

Broad looms for weaving full-width sheets were built in the days of the 
common loom; but they were not numerous, nor were they efficient. 
Naturally their product was expensive and not generally used. 

General adoption of full-width sheets as we know them today came with the 
appearance of the Draper L Model broad sheeting loom, which because of its 
ease of operation and greatly increased product per unit of labor put the 
price of broad sheets within the reach of the average housewife’s purse. 
The first Draper broad sheeting loom, our F Model, was brought out in May, 
1899. It was not the success we had looked for, being little better, except 
for its automatic features, than the common looms then on the market. 


After six long years of further experiment, we sold our first order of L 
Model looms in February 1905. Since then full-width sheets have come into 
common use in this country, and they have been almost universally made on 


L Model looms. 
In 1934 we brought out a high speed L Model knownas the XL. It brings 


further reduction in the cost of weaving full-width sheets. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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Possibility of yarn being 
caught and stretched is 
avoided when needles are 
protected against rust with 
Texaco White Needie Oil B. 




















THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More locomotives and cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


% More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 





¥% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated 


aha NEEDLES forming uniform loops, less scouring, 
with Texaco than with any other 


cleaner, sweeter-smelling grey goods . . . all are yours when 

you use Texaco White Needle Oil B. brand. 
Texaco White Needle Oil B prevents rusting of needles in the % More stationary Diesel horse- 
presence of moist air and wetted yarn. It resists oxidation, gum © power in the U.S. is lubricated with 


. . 3: . . Texaco than with any other brand. 
formation, rancidity. It assures. smoother machine operation and y 
¥% More Diesel horsepower on 


prevents stock spoilage. Scouring of grey goods is easier, faster. 
The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile 


streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate .. . just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 


TE 
f 


METROPOLITAN OPERA. Com. i“ 
? 


FRED ALLEN every Wednesday 
night. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 





STOPS RUST, .. Texaco Cepheus Oil C keeps oscillating and rotary 
knitting machine bearings free from reddish rust deposits . .. pre- 
vents stock spoilage ... eliminates drag and sluggish motion. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


plete broadcasts of great operas 
every Saturday. See your local 
newspaper for time and station. 








RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY ... thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for National Defense. 
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Joseph sold the idea of an ever-normal granary to 
Pharaoh 5000 years ago. It’s still a good idea... 
except for insect infestation of the stored grain! 


To safeguard the millions of bushels of corn and 
wheat now in storage against insect attack requires 
thousands of gallons of fumigants! One of the effec- 
tive fumigants contains a mixture of carbon bisul- 
phide and carbon tetrachloride ... of which 
Westvaco is an important producer. Both are being 
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made available under Department of Agriculture 





direction for safeguarding America’s food supply. 








Fumigants for foodstuffs—barium compounds for 
tracer bullets—magnesium oxides for refractories 
chlorine and its derivatives—alkalis and phosphates 
-all of the increasing list of Warner Chemicals are 
playing their part in both defense and industrial 


production ; 





‘CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. oe ia 


WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FILLING YARNS — RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 
1” DIAMETER FRONT ROLL 
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CHART SHOWING THE NEW IMPROVED BOBBIN & SPINDLE DESIGNS 


New! 


An entirely revised and complete 
Book on Cotton Spinning Practice. 


A Postal card will bring it 
to you promptly. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. ~ 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Heavy-duty finished Hard Maple floor in the Central Mill Plant of Avondale Mills, at Sylacauga, Ala. 
Photograph by courtesy of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Se les, ronge a ae 
~~ ngs Se ee. ig At 


Like a healthy employee, a Maple floor stays unruffled under daily production pressure. 

Nature gave Hard Maple tight texture, close grain, and tough fibre—so much 
stamina, that routine floor-punishment means little to Maple. 

In mills, therefore, Northern Hard Maple wears slowest, costs less per year of 
service — is easiest, least expensive to maintain. Properly finished, mere brushing 
cleans it. So smooth, it doesn’t catch lint, and makes movement easy for employees 
and equipment, while its warm, dry, resilient comfort encourages workers to give 
their best. 

Cae All these factors are important to mills. That’s why most textile mills floor with 
Maple —MFMA Northern Hard Maple, in strips or blocks. Ask your architect 
before you build or remodel. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, which further reduce cleaning costs. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


(NORTH ER N HAR OD) 
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DEFENSE DRIVE 


bans unnecessary lay-offs. 
Proper lubrication prevents 
forced shut-downs. For 


wba aera x hg TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PE cgeumae Mattie a _thereare... 


















.»- SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
RICANTS ... oils that 
keep spindle hours up, power 
loss and temperature down 
. . . non-seeping lubricants 
especially adapted for top 
rolls. Details, including 
knitting-machinery oils, or 
lubrication counsel promptly 
obtained by writing nearest 
Sinclair office or Sinclair Re- 
fining Company, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 















































Write for “‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 













CARDING MACHINES (Saco-Lowell) in 
Texas Textile Mills, Dallas. Sinclair 
lubricants used. 








SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD : 10 West 51st Street . RiALTO BLDG. 573 West PeacHTree STREET : Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City KANSAS City ATLANTA Fr. Worth 
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Replacement of inefficient and obsolete equipment 


can be anticipated now ...and a long-range moderniza 





program started at the opportune time. 


neces 
Sen Me os 


nee st 


The speed and efficiency with which 
the textile industry has met the unprecedented . ia ae | oe 
needs of National Defense is a tribute to the 3a MRM aes) om 
foresight of capable leadership. Millions of yards [jim ne! pe 
of quality fabrics for many defense purposes were 
started at almost a moment’s notice ... and pro- 
duced to meet the needs of our rapidly expand- 
ing armed forces. This proud and enviable record 
of achievement by the Textile Industry is rooted 
in the effectiveness of its progressive moderniz- 


ation programs. 


Modernization has long been a policy of the 
textile industry. And because of this policy new 
and better methods of manufacture have always 


been quickly recognized and adopted. 


Today modernization must wait... but the plans 
for eventual modernization can be started at once. 
Now is the time to check all operating equipment 
—evaluate its performance and efficiency —and 
formulate plans, in cooperation with our engi- 
neering staff, for the inevitable modernization a a a 


program which must come with the return of Draft Roving in a 
modern Card Room 






normal conditions. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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RIGHT NOW OUR FACTORIES have only one interest: to 
make more Defense Aluminum than the world has ever 
seen before. Every resource we can muster is concentrated 
on that job. 

WHEN AMERICA HAS WON THROUGH to make the world 
safe for our children to live in... the saying is: What a 
lot of aluminum is going to be available for everybody. 


THE REAL POINT TO PONDER is how to get set to make 
that deluge of light metal work for you. In the kind of 
world we’re going to have, sure as fate, the man who fails 
to call, now, on every resource at his command is going 
to be left at the post. 


WE’VE COINED A WORD: 

IMAGINEERING. It’s the fine art of deciding where you go 
from here. It’s the act of thinking out what you are going 
to face, and doing something about it now. Imagination 
plus engineering is a formula forthe future you’re going 
to hear more about. 

A MAN CAN be producing for Defense at top speed and 
be imagineering at one and the same time. In fact, the 
more he is devoted to Defense now, the more he needs 
imagineering for THE DAY WHEN. 


OBVIOUSLY, you can imagineer with steel, copper, glass, 
zinc, plastics, or what have you. We hope you will, because 
the world is going to need better use of all materials than 
it ever saw before. 

THE CLOSER YOU GET TO FUNDAMENTALS the more 
quickly you must decide that the great need is going to 
be for the very things Alcoa Aluminum does best: Light- 
ness with strength, resistance to corrosion, reflectivity, 
workability and all the rest of its powers all wrapped up in 
a low-cost package full of unlimited possibilities for you, 
personally, in your business. 

TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. Already, many 
an industry, many a company, has called us into an 
imagineering session. We’ve seen things projected that 
will make news when the curtain can be lifted. Usually 
we’ve been able to help with some imagineering of our own. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST ACTION? WE HOPE SO. 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU 
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UNIFORM BOBBINS FOR 
HIGH-QUALITY RAYON FABRICS 
























































Among the many new features introduced 
by the Universal Automatic, the high wind- 
ing speed and the automatic means of load- 
ing and doffing usually receive the first 
attention. However, the following features 
are important in preserving the original 
quality of the yarn and helping to insure 
uniform fabrics. 


A. No strain when starting. When the spindle 
starts after bobbin transfer, the tensions are held open 
automatically for an instant, and there is no sudden 
strain on the yarn. 


B. Gentle doffing. Completed bobbins are carefully 
passed by a tilting shelf into a container directly under 
the spindle. They are positioned in the box so that there 
is no contact between the yarn and the metal rings on 
other bobbins. 


C. Clean hands. The work can be divided so that 
one operator with clean, smooth hands does all the 
handling of the yarn, such as creeling; while the other 
operator handles empty bobbins. 


4 Note rugged construction of Universal Automatic 
High-Speed Bobbin Winder. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPAS 


oe) Sane) se 





PROVIDENCE Boston Philadelphia Charlotte Atlanta 
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GET THEE BEHIND 
ME, SATAN! 


SURE, It’s a temptation, during these times when we 
can’t even produce enough yarn to satisfy the mar- 
ket's requirements—it’s a temptation to cut out all ac- 
tivities not directly connected with the production of 
rayon yarn and fiber and abandon fiber research, fab- 
ric development, mill technique, and sales assistance. 

But no, we’re not going to discontinue any of those 
services which you've come to associate with Amer- 


ican Viscose Corporation. If anything, we’re step- 





ping up our service facilities, expanding our research 
and development work, so that we may be of even 
greater value to you in the future. And if you'll just 
pause from your worries about war, prices, shortages, 
and inflation, we think you'll agree this is a sound 


policy. 


During these troublous times, our research men 
will be marching steadily ahead, delving into the 
ideas that will be tomorrow’s new fabrics and new 
production methods. And when conditions return to 
normal, they'll be ready to give you just the help 
you need. You'll be thankful then, that we are con- 


tinuing our research now! 








Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 
Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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. y SS Thi is Si mp le Test shows 


‘CONCAVE SIDE 
Cuts Belt Costs / 


What Happens If you care about belt costs, pick up any V-belt you have handy and make 
When a this simple test:— 
V-Belt Bends 





Bend the V-belt while you grip its sides and you will feel how the belt changes 
shape. The top, under tension, narrows. The bottom widens. The sides of the belt 
bulge out. Clearly, if its sides were straight to begin with, the bent belt is forced 
into a shape that does not fit the sheave groove—as shown in figure 1, on the left. 





Now, bend a V-belt built with the patented Concave side. You get the same 
shape change, but now the new shape exactly fits the sheave groove—as shown in 
figure 2. There is no side-bulge. Results? (1) Uniform side-wall wear—longer 
life! (2) The belt gets a full side-width grip on the pulley—carries heavier loads 
without slippage. This cuts belt costs and saves power. 








Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is a Gates 
patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES "*.c: DRIVES 





Chicago, IIL. New York City ee Alla. Los ——* Cal. __ Denver, Colo. 
949 West oh 215-219 Fourth Avenue 405 Lik National Life Bldg 2240 East Was vd 999 South E lway 
Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue y) | ) 
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The same efficiency and foresight which 
brought about the world’s greatest construction 
solve eve:- 


achievements are required to 


changing problems in the textile field today. 


During the past quarter-century of textile 
development, Robert and Company has di- 
rected modernization and expansion programs 


involving numerous problems of architecture 


...o southern [taly from Ancient Home 





and engineering. Some of these projects were 
!arge—others small—but each was completed 


with speedy and economical efficiency. 


However simple or involved your own im- 
provement program may be, we are ready to 
meet it: with the full experience and profes- 
sional facilities which have caused so many tex- 


tile clients to call upon us for repeated service. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


‘te coRnRPFPoRaTEvD 


Urchitects and 6éngineers 


NEW YORK + 
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on all things in your New Year have the “sparkle” and freshness of newly HOWARD BROS. MFG. C0. 


A L fallen snow. The present turmoil is history repeating itself, out of which shall 

be born days based on goodness and righteousness * Let's all do our part to bring a o 4 

contentment and happiness that shall endure * We here in this neck of Uncle Sam's % { 
woods—”’Good Old New England’’—wish one and all good fellowship and good will. President 
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Out of the Milk Can... 


MAN’S INGENUITY 
NOW CREATES 


ARALAC Y 


The Perfect Fibre for Blended Fabrics 


Man again wrests from nature a secret of her funda- 
mental chemistry. And a new frontier of technical 
development opens on limitless horizons. To the textile 
experts of America we offer ARALAC —a new fibre 
possessing possibilities so varied and so extensive that 
even we who make it have not as yet fully explored 
their far-flung reaches. 


Produced from milk casein—ARALAC is a protein 


ARALAC, 





fibre, just as wool, alpaca, camel's hair and fur are 
protein fibres. At the same time it attains characteristics 
individually its own. It combines the insulating and 
absorption properties of wool with the gentleness of 
down— yet converts into workable yarns. Already em- 
ployed in limited fields, ARALAC stands ready to serve 
a far wider world. We invite the cooperation cf the 


nations technicians in achieving its full possibilities. 


*% Trcode Mark Rea. U.S. Patent Office 


INC. 


Taftville, Connecticut 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 
contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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CUT HUMIDIFIER POWER 
COSTS IN HALF WITH THE 
RIHCO TYPE B HEADS 














——E 














Patent applied for 


These heads mix the air and water inside the head instead of 
outside, and put all the air to work instead of only part of it. 
They operate on half as much air as ordinary heads and at 
lower pressure; therefore using less than half the power. 

Any mill with atomizers that has as much as half the needed 
capacity can get all that is needed by replacing gravity heads with 
Rihco Heads, and with no additional compressor or power. 


| Greenwood, WerkS South Carolina 
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Showing some of the rubber 


hose used in building a ship. 


a ae a 


~~“ 


In the shipbuilding miracle that is about to reach an output of a ship 
a day, ‘“eubber” plays an essential part. 


As blueprints are being transmuted to metal at a pace that will 
produce a two-ocean navy months ahead of schedule, “rubber” is re- 
vealed not only as 4 critical material, but as 4 prodigy in ‘ts own right. 


“Rubber” is not one material, but an array of materials, born of 
research and bred of experience :n laboratories like MANHATT AN’S. 
Here, new compounds were pioneered, tested and retested and then 
proved :n services where nothing else would do as well. 


Natural and synthetic rubbers which resist oils, gasoline, salt water 
and chemical action have speeded the building, servicing and sailing 
of ships. 


Hulls are welded, rivets driven, oil bunkers Glled, engines are fed, 
channels are suction-dredged, vibration 1s dampened, submarine bat- 
tery compartments are protected, propeller shafts rubber covered, 
salt water systems rubber lined, gun decks given foot security, €X- 
hausts in diesel-driven craft are almost silenced and given added 
years of life—all with rubber. 


Hoists and cranes are controlled with asbestos friction material. Weld 
burrs and castings are ground smooth with abrasive wheels—rubber 
bonded and vibration dampened to reduce fatigue, to speed production. 


A whole succession of improved or new products — pioneered and 
developed by MANHATT AN— is now ‘on training” for industry. 


A Few of Many MANHATTAN 
Products for Ship and Yard 


Porthole Rubber Marine Exhaust Hose 


| THE MANH 
Rubber Tiling Rubber Deck Coverings | ATTAN * : — 
Packing and Gaskets Rubber-Lined Tanks of R oo MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Fire Hose Rubber-Lined Salt OS-MANHATTAN, INC. a 
Air, Steam, W ater Hose Water Systems 
Welding Hose Asbestos Electric Cable 
Paint Spray Hose Insulation 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 


KNITTING CONES DYE TUBES 
WARPING CONES TWISTING TUBES 
LABOR IS USUALLY REDUCED 65% 


LARGE SAVINGS ALSO MADE IN HANDLING TO AND 
FROM WINDERS 


BIG SIX POUND CHEESES IN TWISTER CREELS MAKE A 
FURTHER SAVING IN CREELING 


AUTOMATIC WINDING IS NO LONGER A NOVELTY. IT IS 
STANDARD IN ALL PROGRESSIVE MILLS 


LABOR FREED IN THE WINDING AND WARPING DEPARTMENT 
IS AVAILABLE FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE MILL 


THIS EQUIPMENT [8S MADE ONLY BY 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 





WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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T costs money to be inaccurate with 
‘“‘tonnage’’—and it costs more 
money to be s-l-o-w. 

In one of the most modern coal prep- 
aration plants in the world, Elkhorn 
Coal Company, Wayland, Ky., you will 
find a battery of the most modern scales 
handling “tonnage” at high speed. 

These Fairbanks Scales with “electric 
eyes” shut off flow to hoppers auto- 
matically when the pre-set weight is 
obtained. A printed record is made of 
each operation automatically, and an 
ingenious keying system credits the 
tonnage to the man who mined it. 


FAIRBANK 





To make errors in weighing well-nigh 
impossible, to fit weighing speedily 
into the production flow, to protect 
alike the buyer, seller, and all whom 
weighing affects is the aim of this, the 
most experienced and most modern 
organization of scale makers. 

There are Fairbanks Scales in types 
for your every weighing need...and 
Fairbanks Scale Engineers are avail- 
able at your call. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
A-208,600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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We Want 
Io Help You 


It is our desire to do everything 
we can to aid in the speed-up 
of American production. Our 
scale engineers can possibly 
suggest new and more efficient 
use of your present scales or 
modification which will expand 
their capacity. 





S- MORSE GY SCALES. 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





AIR CONDITIONERS 
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6. sky-climbing buildings 
symbolize American enter- 


prise and achievement... . 












typical expressions of that 


















American way of life which is 
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more enduring than bedrock, 

















concrete and steel. Stein-Hall 


enterprise over the past 76 


years... through war and peace, 
prosperity and depression... has 
achieved a _ business so _ firmly 
grounded in fair dealing that our 
customers know we regard their best 
interests as our own. They know they 
can depend on us fo serve them with 
textile sizings and finishings of the 
highest quality and efficiency. Their 


good will is the bedrock of our business. 


FEVENTY-SIX YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


STEIN, HALL & CUMPANY, Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue * New York 1011 Johnston Bldg. * Charlotte, N. C. 
"HARLOTTE « PROVIDENCE * LONG ISLAND CITY N., Y. 





LABORATORIES Al NEW YORK «+ CHICAG 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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THE BRIGHT NOTE 


The right note for your product to qualify as a season's ‘‘hit’’ may be a 
matter of identification. A stunning, new box wrap, a rich embossed 
seal, a Prestomark label, a unique package insert, or a new, informative 


dry transfer—all these are in the realm of identification and within the 






¥ aP\ scope of Kaumagraph service. It takes specialized knowledge to strike 

: ea\? the right note—right for sales appeal, right for legal requirements, 
veh, right for the new economy imposed by war-time. A few minutes with a 
nas? Kaumagraph Identification Man may help you find the right note. Why 


{or co 





not send for him now? 


Identification Headquarters Fie, 


Dry Transfers 4 
Prestomarks < 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Lithographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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SPECIAL PRINTING PREPARATIONS. Superclear and Super- 


tex—made clear and fluid by special patented processes 


IMPORTED GUMS. Arabic, Tragacanth and Karaya in 
crude and powder form for printing, sizing and finish- 
ing. Also solutions of these “unis processed to remove 


all bark and dirt. Chrome. Textile Gum C. A. 36. 


UES W ) F & co. 


(f PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lli., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
Midwestern Distributor: Bradley F. Marthens, Chicago, Hil. 
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OTHER PRINTING PRODUCTS. Steam Black. Acetate of 
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A photomicrograph of a 


knot woven into fabric. 





Knots in fabric—textile tumors—are as ma- 
lignant and incurable as the worst tumor 
known to medicine. But, unlike medicine, 


a preventive has been found for them. 


Knot troubles go back to the yarn. They 


are in the yarn when delivered to the mill 





or the mill puts them in when the yarn 
breaks. Every broken filament, every weak 


spot may ultimately produce a knot. 


Industrial solved the problem by develop- 


ing “The Continuous Process,” an entirely 











Write for your copy of the 
booklet “Uniformity Rides 


the Reels”, which de- 













scribes the ‘continuous 





process” in detail. 
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new method of manufacture. By this meth- 
od Spun-lo yarn is spun, bleached, dried, 
treated and twisted as a single thread in 
continuous operations without once being 
touched by human hand. As a result, it is 
uniform in strength and virtually free from 


knots and broken filaments. 


“Tumors” and other mill diseases are be- 
ing prevented by this yarn that makes bet- 
ter fabric and fewer seconds with greater 


efficiency and lower production costs. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








AL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NEW YORK OFFICE @© SOO FIFTH AVENUE 
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HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the 
KNURLED POINTS 





By ordering standard ““Unbrako”’ 
sizes whenever possible you will 
aid prompt deliveries and help us 

to maintain peak output. Thanks. 


It's the Knurled "Unbrako" cup point that grips with the severest vibration ... HOLD 
does the trick . . . the point that more and TIGHT no matter what! And the Knurled 
more mills are using exclusively to prevent point retains its ability to lock regardless 
the maintenance costs and delays caused of how often applied. 

when ordinary set screws fail to hold. There's one good reason why you should 
Tightened up no more than usual, these specify ‘'Unbrako" Self-Lockers on your 
famous "Unbrako" Self-Lockers come to next order—it pays! Try it. 





The KNURLING of Socket Screws mts! STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


nated with ‘‘UNBRAKO’’ years ago. JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 532 
—— saaacnes —— 


BOSTON + DETROIT - INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS « SQM crrrrigcg 








reg: U- S.Pat. Office 
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N 1920, the textile mills of the United States used nine and a half million 
pounds of rayon. In 1940, the figure had jumped to 388 million pounds; in 
1941, total rayon mill consumption will run well over 400 million pounds, with 
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some 4,000 textile mills sharing this tremendous volume. 


Development of specialized twisters and other machinery for handling 
rayon production has paced this swift growth. Specially built ring travelers, 
equally important in the assurance of smooth, uniformly twisted yarn and 


perfect packages, have also been developed. 


It takes perfectly designed travelers, tough travelers—and lots of them— 
to handle this annual volume of rayon yarn with ease and efficiency. U. S. Ring 
Travelers fill the bill—precision-made, tough and durable, delicately balanced 


and rigidly inspected for exact uniformity of size and weight. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


William P. Vaughan, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 


William H. 
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AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, 
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Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
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of Rayon Takes a Lot of Travelers 





and a Lot of Traveling?! 





The NE-BOW PATENTED VERTI- 






















Sealed metal contain- CAL RING TRAVELER (shown at 
ers guarantee that top in illustration) has been specially 
your U. S. Travelers developed to meet the particular 
will reach you in per- needs of the silk and rayon trade in 
fect condition, with the throwing process. 


no tampering or loss 
in count. The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
feature produces ideally smooth, 
even yarn, and prevents split ends in 
throwing. By eliminating pivoting ac- 
tion, this traveler is kept constantly 
in close contact with lubricating de- 








vice and assists in distributing the 








lubricant evenly over the entire inner 





ence 


ty surface of ring, prolonging life of 


both ring and traveler and promot- 





ing a more even twist. 
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PIVOTAN 





A NEW TYPE 
of Leather Belting { 


SOUTHERN BELTING 


. . SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


FOR SHORT-CENTER DRIVES 


Modern, all-out production puts a con- 
tinuous strain on mechanical drive equip- 
ment—particularly belting. Meet this 
situation by using PIVOTAN — the 
modern, rapid-flexing, long-wearing 
leather belting — especially designed to 
withstand the extreme speed and rapid 
flexing imposed by short-center drives.* 


Starting with a new tanning formula, 
and manufactured under rigid laboratory 
control — PIVOTAWN belts embody a 
high degree of flexibility, pulling power 
and long life . . . insuring sustained pro- 
duction at a time when production is 
vital ! 
% % % 

*Although developed primarily for use on 


pivoted motor drives, the plus wearing and 
gripping qualities of PIVOTAN make it of 


equal extra value on fixed center drives. 








COMPANY 


: MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTORS ATLANTA 

| 

| Leather Rubber V-EBelts Fiber and Metal Rock-Southern Reeves Variable 

| Belting Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Speed Transmissions 
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ULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS our frames 


are setting hard-to-beat production 








and maintenance records” 








—___ says this Overseer of Spinning. 
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The Overseer of Spinning checks the lubrication of the 
saddles on this modern high-speed frame. Equipment 
in every department of this mill is Gulf lubricated. 





"*Proper Lubrication also keeps Power Consumption Low ”’ 


" HANKS to Gulf quality lubricants, we are able to 

run our frames continuously at top speed, and to 
avoid shutdowns except for periodic inspection,” says 
this Overseer of Spinning. ‘Result: Our frames are set- 
ting hard-to-beat production and maintenance records, 
and power consumption is kept at a low figure.” 

There are good reasons for operating records like this 
with Gulf quality oils and greases in service: These lubri- 
cants are scientifically manufactured to provide most 
efficient lubrication for every type of textile equipment. 
They retain their lubricating value for long periods of 
time even under severe operating conditions, provide 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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positive protection at a low consumption rate, and con- 
tribute to maximum equipment performance and low 
power costs. 

Perhaps improved operating efficiency and savings in 
maintenance and power costs can be obtained in your 
mill. Investigate—ask a Gulf engineer to recommend the 
proper application of lubricants exactly suited to each 
machine and each moving part. The Gulf line of more 
than 400 quality oils and greases is quickly available 
to you from 1200 warehouses located in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest 
Gulf office today. 
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CLEAN, Safe FLOORS for Workers 





































SIX OF THE 49 
In your efforts to help conserve the Nation's Job-Gitted 
man-power through intensified accident | FINNELLS 


prevention programs, you won’t want to 
overlook the fact that approximately 18% of 
all industrial injuries were the result of falls 
(according to Accident Facts, 1941) ... due 
to slippery floors and other causes. 


Are you satisfied that the floor-maintenance 
equipment you are now using is adequate to 
your present needs? Is it capable of 
thoroughly removing oil and other slippery 
substances, as well as dirt, et cetera? 


When it comes to solving individual floor- 
maintenance problems, Finnell can be of 
real service to you. With equipment in a 
range of models and sizes that meets the 
varied requirements of ali the industries 
served, Finnell is prepared to give you de- 
pendable, unbiased advice as to the type and 
size machine that’s right for your specific 
needs. 





NOW IS THE TIME to check up on your 
floor-maintenance equipment. Without obli- 
gating you in any way, the nearby Finnell 
man will be glad to help you. For free floor 
survey, consultation, demonstration, or lit- 
erature, phone nearest Finnell branch, or 
write Finnell System, Inc., 1301 East Street. 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, :2. 


| Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT : 
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80 Fafnirs play an important part in 
securing friction-free balance of synchro- 
nized motion in new 9-cylinder Cocker 


High Speed Slasher. 


This new Cocker Slasher was designed to break pro- 
duction and efficiency records! A speed range of 25 to | 

. automatically controlled acceleration and decelera- 
tion permitting speed changes without run-over on beams 
or strain on yarn... heavy vibration eliminating frames 
... patented automatic friction control... fingertip ten- 
sion control... and many other outstanding mechanical 
improvements make it one of the most important pieces 
of textile equipment developed in recent years. 

Altogether, 80 Fafnir high quality ball bearings have 
been used in the Cocker Slasher. The wide variety of 
Kafnir Textile Bearings made it possible to meet every 
requirement of good engineering and resulted in greater 
economy for the manufacturer. 

With machinery makers, mill operating and main- 


tenance men, youll find that Fafnirs are selected 














for greater economy and efheiency. Fafnirs Balanced 


Design 


larger balls and deeper races —mean greater 


load capacity and longer bearing life. For almost 


every spot on every piece of textile machinery. there 


is a standard or specialized Fafnir Ball Bearing Unit 


that will save power and cut maintenance. The Fafnir 


Bearing Company, New Britam. Connecticut. Braneh 


Offices: 
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Atlanta. Birmingham. Boston. Charlotte. Dallas. 


AEN 


THE BALANCED LINE — 
MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS 












* The cost of a crisis in your plant depends on your spe- 
cific problem. Perhaps you must install new facilities and 
get into mass production without delay or cautious ex- 
periment. You may have the problem of processing new 
and unfamiliar parts. Or you may have to learn quickly to 
work with new chemicals to replace those not readily ob- 
tainable. 


To manufacturers faced with these and other problems 
which involve chemicals or the application of chemicals, 
Du Pont offers the assistance of its Technical Service staff. 


With our background of experience and research, we 
may be able to suggest possibilities you have not yet con- 
sidered. Perhaps the Du Pont laboratories can supply tech- 
nical information which will help you find suitable new 
materials or methods. The results of research in unrelated 
fields may have an unexpected application to the problem 
at hand. 


Naturally, there are situations where little or nothing 
can be done at-present. When in our opinion such a con- 


dition exists, we will frankly tell you so. 


And when this period of unusual stress is past, the skill 
and competence acquired during 139 years of Du Pont 
chemical research will still be available to assist you in re- 
adjusting your program to normal requirements. 


HOW MUCH 
CRISIS COST? 
















































REG. y. 5. PAT. OFF. 


INCORPORATED 


THE R. & H. CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


& COMPANY 
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~ SELFCLEANING TEXTILE MOTOR 


The very first self-cleaning textile motor was 
originated, developed and pioneered by The 


Louis Allis Co. 


The original installation of about four hundred 
motors is still giving continuous, dependable, 
trouble-free performance in an important Geor- 
gia cotton mill. 


The time-tested protective coating with which 
the stator windings are covered, forms a smooth 
hard glossy surface that will not chip, crack or 
soften from heat and radiates heat rapidly. 


Lint, dust and non-metallic particles cannot 
stick or collect to this smooth, hard surface. 


About sixteen years of continuous service has 





PPE 
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proved the practical dependability of this pro- 
tective coating. 


As the pioneer builder of this type motor—we 
have more actual years of manufacturing and 
performance experience than has any other 
motor manufacturer. 


The original Louis Allis Self-Cleaning Textile 
Motor does not include a single new experi- 
mental product or type construction. 


lt is a thoroughly proved dependable motor. 


Bulletin No. 511C will be cheerfully sent upon 
request. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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How d you like to have 


A t seen ee bee a ee ze eas ‘ 

‘ : —. ee ey Ps é. Pee eta 

99° Sty I Ce 

SECRETARY”? : 
ec 


_ ews can secure from COTTON a valuable and efficient secretary (though not quite as attrac- 


tive as the one pictured above), in the form of a valuable book which is being widely acclaimed 
by textile men. 





A long felt need of practically all textile executives and supervisors is filled in this new book “My 
Private Secretary,” just produced by COTTON. This book, compiled by F. Gordon Cobb, con- 
tains a comprehensive set of mill calculations, constants, tables, etc., for which the mill man will find 
constant use, but its unique and striking feature is a section of forms, so designed that, when filled in 
by the user, will provide, in one pocket-size volume, a complete record of a man’s mill or department, 
so that he can readily answer practically any question about his job. 


Practically all textile men have much usefu! information which they wish to record, but, too fre- 
quently, one memorandum is left at the desk, another is at home, others cannot be located. ““My 
Private Secretary” was designed to provide in one handy volume all of this desirable information, 
along with useful rules, tables, etc. The specially prepared forms are so designed that comparable 
records of several plants may be recorded, or these spaces used to indicate changes from one year to 
the next for a single plant. 


Among the rules and information which the book, filled in, will conten are the following: 


: 1, The draft of any machine in the mill. 7. The specifications of the different machines, such as the 
2. An one? way to figure all drafts for every machine in a ye 8 — and gauge, kind of machine, weight 
the mill. ard 3 
8. A short method for obtaining the production of any ma- 8. on i. ir af a cee ae inch, produc- 
chine in the mill. : 9. A simple method of obtaining the actual number of 
4. The speed of any machine or part of any machine, such yarns needed to produce a style of goods. 
as r.p.m, of beaters, r.p.m. of card cylinders, card doff- 10. A quick method of getting loom production 
ers, r.p.m. of front rolls, spindles, loom speeds, etc. 11. A quick method of getting spinning production or hanks. 
5. The twist gear, draft gear or lay gear on any of your 12. A quick method of getting speeder, intermediate or slub 
machines. ber producticn. 
6. How much roving or yarn there is on any bobbin, spool 13. How to calculate the yarn space in the reeds you buy. 
or beam. 14. All information necessary to take stock. 
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a 2 ; _, § in a_ durable cover, 
COTTON”, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. - 4 printed in gold, contains 
' 112 pages. It is 4 by 7 
I want to get “MY PRIVATE SECRETARY.” Please enter my subscription to : inches and fits readily 
COTTON for 3 years and send me copy of this book. into a coat or trouser 
' pocket. You can secure 
Enclosed find—f] $3.00 United States—{j $4.50 Canada—[ $6.00 Foreign. i it together with a 3-year 
1 subscription to COTTON. 
III -cokcesiaronsarate-<-sotent pucieaameny ebnetiapeelimesmenniiscasacaiintisioeit wiry oesn... iy ann 
(Firm or Individual) ' scriber, expiration date 
F. O. Box or of your subscription will 
PE I ciel i sclsa klk cheat etal ected alae aitonetied si caaibaheathaeniidiiag [= be advanced 3 years. Fill 
i in i 
+ RES eee woke inane i et a ia ahtsing "a alc dill ied ' — mail the coupon 
If an individual give name of mill connected with and position held. die 
i 
PN OF SE bkttornctiintsncndbinimcincdnions cama vistiiediilecdthemcadscataindahsehGncdin ' 
OD vn bccetiicitien om ccntaudi abate kr adniiiek cane sai sais te tendaeiicts enc dininec diehitinaitdip i 
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‘e Firmly anchored, triple insulated stator windings 

—in a scientifically braced, extra heavy one- 
piece cast iron housing insures extra rigidity— 
and smooth flowing, dependable power on the 
very toughest jobs. 


There is a size and type Louis Allis induction 
| , | electric motor for every indus- 
gS a evensir gf \ ~~ A. trial requirement. 
“gaps in Louis Allis induction ae ax \V Write for a copy of our new 
“type electric motors. ae SF ™ 4 “ieee illustrated catalog No. 701 


Dynamically balanced, eo. ier | We earnestly solicit your in- 
‘pressure cast one-piece rotors my ese quiry on your very next elec- 
insure mechanically bal- = . tric motor requirement. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS 

















voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan | helps defend America today 


hel ps workers provide for the future 


. helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits ... present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
*“*hit-or-miss. We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


GPO 












Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 


How big does a company have to be? — From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


P lenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits te employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships, 


France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 


Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Treasury Department, Section A, 


709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 
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FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
MOLD GROWTH ON AWNING 


= DOWICIDE 


NAY Soe 


NAPENIZE 


The Positive Anti-Mildew Treatment 


NAPENIZE is the name given to a new anti- 
mildew treatment that assures canvas prod- 
ucts a greater degree of protection than has 
been commonly attainable. The physical 
affinity of the chemical compound for the cloth 
makes this possible—resulting in longer life 


STRIPES 











DOWICIDES* ARE FINDING important application 
as an effective means of preventing mold growth 
in paints. When Dowicide-treated paints are 
applied to cloth it may be expected that the 
stripes will be mold resistant and some degree of 
mold resistance imparted to the cloth itself. ‘This 
protection is the result of the fungistatic action 
of the Dowicide VI. 


Briefly defined, Dowicides are a group of phenolic 
derivatives which have proven their effectiveness 
in controlling a wide variety of micro-organisms. 
Even in atmospheres of high humidity they are 
thorough and dependable in inhibiting mold 
srowth—thus preserving beauty and life of the 


awning cloth. 


The low cost and complete effectiveness of 
Dowicides have earned the approval of the 
awning industry. For complete information on 
this application of Dowicide VI, write to the 


Dowicide Division. 


for the pre duct. NO waterpre wofing is required 
to retain the effectiveness of the treatment. 
NAPENIZE Is simple and inexpensive. It pro- 
vides more effective protection for canvas 
materials with a minimum loss of tensile 
strength. Trad 


Mark Rese. U.S. Pat. On 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢e St. Louis ¢ San Francisco « Seattle ¢« Los Angeles « Houston 
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ASTE is out... in time, materials 

and man power. American Mono- 
Rail Overhead Handling Equipment has 
proven to hundreds of manufacturers to be 
the real answer to materials handling 
efficiency. Regardless of the type of busi- 
ness, there is a system suited to your 
problems. If you have a difficult or a 
costly handling operation, why not let 
an American MonoRail Engineer suggest 
a solution. Many times our engineers have 
solved problems that others claim ‘‘can’t 
be done.”’ Definite recommendations will 
be made and a detailed plan submitted 
showing just how an American MonoRail 
system can carry your product at the 
lowest possible cost and the highest possi- 
ble efficiency. This service is without cost 
or obligation. Write us today. 


Write for copy of “Blue Book” 
showing hundreds of illustrations. 





x Overhead handling in the slasher room pays 
big dividends in time saved. 





¥%® Rolls of cloth pass from finishing to inspection 
without re-handling. 





¥% Automatic carrier transfers grey stock between 


mill and storage. 





/ THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WITH THE WESTINGHOUSE 
LOOM SWITCH 
MANUAL MOTOR STARTER 


For Motors Up to 7‘ HP 
Class 10-100 


Easy to Install 


Compact design but with ample wiring 
space. Concentric knockouts on top, 
bottom, sides and back make installa- 
tion easy. Top screw holes in back of 
cabinet are keyhole-shaped. Bottom 
holes oblong for quick lining up. 
Straight-through wiring—line to top 
—load at bottom. 


Lower Maintenance 


‘“‘De-ion’’ quenchers prolong contact 
life. Bi-metal provides unvarying ac- 
curate overload protection. Trip-free 
switch—cannot be held closed against 
overload. Quick-make, quick-break 
prevents “‘teasing’’. All metal parts 
tinned or cadmium-plated. Silver-to- 
silver, double break contacts. Deep- 
drawn cover and contact inspection 
window on arc quencher make main- 
tenance easy. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SWITCH 








WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





---lint 
sealed OUT 


WESTINGHOUSE LINT-FREE MOTORS 
WITH SEALED BALL BEARINGS SAVE 
TIME AND SHUTDOWNS 


Grease can’t get out — lint can’t get in— 
with the self-sealed ball bearings on 
Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors. Factory 
prelubrication eliminates need for month- 
to-month lubrication and possible over- 
greasing. 


MOTORS STAY CLEAN 


Lint-free operation is assured by carefully 
contoured air passages. Lint goes in. 
through and out. Highly finished, stream- 
lined windings and internal surfaces offer no 
opportunity for lint to accumulate and clog 
motor. Bearing housings are smooth with no 
projections to catch lint or obstruct air flow. 

Westinghouse Lint-Free Textile Motors 
are designed for individual drives on 
pickers, roving frames, winders and spin- 
ning and twisting frames. Write today for 
folder DD-3175. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


Note the large, unobstructed air passages, 
and the compact construction of the sealed 
ball bearings in Westinghouse Lint-Free 
Motors. Westinghouse engineers have 
taken advantage of every construction 
detail to make this the cleanest running 
textile motor available. 


Westin 


LINT-FREE 
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MOTORS 
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COPRANTINE 


x YELLOW GRIL * 
* ORANGE 2BRL. x 
* BORDEAUX BGL x 


COPRANTINE 


x BROWN 5RIL * 
x * BROWN RL «x * 
* VIOLET BROWN BL * 


COPRANTINE 


«x BLACK BROWN § * 
x *« BLUE GILL * x 
x * BLUE RLL * x 


COPRANTINE 


x x GREY GGL * x 
x x GREY RRLL «x x 





‘al 


Dyestuffs of Distinction 





FOR YOUR DEFENSE! 


DIRECT COLORS 
Fast to Light and Washing 





ESIDES this unusual combination of both light and wash fastness, 

* Coprantines have another interesting feature. They show marked 
stability to the effects of the crease proofing 
process. The shade change is negligible in 
most cases, while the light fastness which 
usually suffers severely, is hardly affected. 










yp THE CIBA LABORATORY 


Exists to Serve You 


Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Ser- 
vice Technicians are ready at all 
times tO co-operate with you in 
the solution of your problems. 

Please feel free to call upon them. 







CA 










Comd palty 


Gu 


ee gg ct ag OC OG I A a I I A at I Ng 
Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
OO ag at ON Rc I AO Ot gg OO Oy 


P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL « CHARLOTTE 


GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO + PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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One Sunday, a few weeks ago, a star- 
tled American nation woke up to the fact 
that the Japanese had taken matters in 
their own hands and not only declared 
war upon the U. 8., but carried the at- 
tack to us with a devastating aerial at- 
tack upon our Pacific islands. 

After a few days of reverberations, 
with air raid alarms on both the West 
and East Coasts, and formal declarations 
by Germany and Italy against the United 
States with return declarations on our 
part, the majority of the country settled 
down to a realization that it was just as 
well to have it come this way. And most 
of us waked up to the fact that we had 
been pretty well into the affair already. 
Further, an attack by Japan, whether or 
not instigated by her a solved a 
lot of questions and debates and brought 
a unity and determination to the nation 
that would have been difficult to achieve 





“QO. K., If That’s What You Want!” 


otherwise. 

At the time this is being written, there 
has been little talk of ‘‘meatless days,’’ 
‘*‘wheatless days,’’ ‘‘lightless days,’’ and 
few of the flag-waving rallies that marked 
the last war. Perhaps this is just as well. 
There is little of the glamour or romance 
left in modern warfare. It is now a bat- 
tle of man-made machines on land and sea 
and in the air, rather than a battle of 
manpower itself. The War Between the 
States was probably the last romantic 
war in which the thrill of a gray wave 
charging up the hill at Gettysburg, with 
ao © s afurl, lies with the dead 
past. 

War today is a grim reality in which 
fear, suspense and futility may play a 
greater part than cannons. Perhaps, then, 
it is just as well that a nation at war 
calmly roll its sleeves up and say ‘‘O. K.., 
if that’s what you want, we'll give it t 
you.’’ 





“Old-Timer” and Third Shift 


Comments and requests keep coming i) 
for the offer that “OLpD-TIMER”’ made in an 
obscure paragraph of his September article, 
of a solution to third-shift supervision. Re- 
cent requests and comments on this mate- 
rial include A. T. Branigan, assistant su- 
perintendent, The American Thread Com- 
pany, Fall River, Mass.; W. D. Smith, 
plant superintendent, Ashland Corp., Jew 
ett City, Conn.; R. P. Hardeman, superin- 
tendent, grey mill, The Trion Company, 
Trion, Ga.; J. J. Scott, president, Scottdale 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga.; W. V. Boyd, super- 
intendent, Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada; J. M. Gayle, superintendent, 
Ross Fabrics, Inc., Morganton, N. C.; and 
Chas. C. Holmes, superintendent, Continen- 
tal Mills, Lewiston, Maine. 

As one of our friends writes—‘ ‘OLD- 
TIMER’ has some pretty good ideas in this 
information—some of them which we are 
practicing and some which we are not. They 
are all worth consideration ...” 


& 
Tubular Knit Material 


‘“‘We desire cotton tubular knit material 
.. . to be used in making gym shirts, com 
monly known as sleeveless and T-shirts. We 
wish to buy material in yardage and do the 
cutting, sewing and finishing here.”’ 

: W. G. TAFT 
Sportcraft Knitting & Mfg. Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


* 
“One of the Best” 


“We consider CoTrron one of the best 
trade journals for the textile trade, espe- 
cially for an item which we wish to be 
called to the attention of the cotton mil) 


executives.” 
D. R. DICKSON 


Mer., Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


* 
Useful Information 


Another comment on the slashing and 
weaving discussion carried in the October 
issue states ‘“‘We are always glad to get 
your reports and find in them a lot of use- 


ful information to help us work out some 
of our problems, as well as keep up with 
what other mills are doing.”’ 
GEORGE R. KAY 
Gen. Supt., Spindale Mills, Inc. 
Spindale, N. C. 
+ 


More Discussion Meetings 


Commenting on the round-table discussion 
on dyeing, bleaching and finishing held at 
a fall meeting of the A. A. T. C. C. South- 
eastern Section, and reported in October 
CoTTon, J. F. Byrd, of Marshall Field & 
Co., Leaksville, N. C., writes ‘Personally, 
I feel that if more discussions of this na- 
ture of the sectional meeting of the A. A. 
T. C. C. were held, that a great deal more 
would be accomplished, and that eventually 
the entire association membership would be 
drawn much closer together, not only from 
a business standpoint, but from a friend- 
ship standpoint as well.”’ 


* 
Read Every Page 


“All of us here like to read and do read 
every page of COTTON...” 
H. H. HUGHES 
Supt., Swift Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 





We pass along the following notice, seen 
at the entrance to the purchasing depart- 
ment of one of our neighbors, and recom- 
mend the idea to others: 





We believe that every salesman, no 
matter whom he represents, is offer- 
ing a service that may prove valuable 
and is therefore deserving of a cour- 
teous audience. 

We want to serve you poomeey: 
courteously and effectively. 6 don’t 
like to be kept waiting ourselves. 

Please do not hesitate to ask how 
long it will be before you can see 
your may, or to ask a second time 
when necessary. 

We want you to feel that this win- 
dow is a co-operation, not a defense. 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 

B. J. Kane, Purchasing Agent. 
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Maintenance Important 
in February Annual Issue 

In the annual Modernization and Main 
tenance issue to be published in February 
COTTON again comes to the front with a 
thorough series on textile-mill maintenance, 
which will answer the needs of mill men 
throughout the industry. Textiles, as a 
basic industry, supplying clothing, bedding, 
parachutes, tents, ete., for our armed 
forces as well as essential clothing for ci- 
vilian demands, will continue to play an im 
portant part in our war effort. OPM has 
indicated that essential production will be 
maintained as high as possible without tak- 
ing primary war materials away from Army 
and Navy uses, with particular emphasis 
on maintenance and repair and replacement 
of worn essential machinery. 

CoTTON has aided and assisted both mills 
and machinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers supplying the mills in every way pos- 
sible in the switch-over from peace-time 
to war-time production. Starting with Oc- 
tober 1940, when the first over-all picture 
of “Textiles in National Defense’’ was pre 
sented and continuing on down to the pres- 
ent, including the passing on of information 
to both readers and advertisers on develop- 
ments in Washington affecting them, we 
have tried to review the shifting scene as 
carefully as possible from a textile manu- 
facting and production angle. 

The February Annual Modernization and 
Maintenance Number will be geared to pres- 
ent textile thinkings, with emphasis on 
maintenance and the presentation of cur- 
rent outstanding modernization programs 
for the mills who are looking forward to 
the future. Advertisers should reserve 
space by January 24. 


e 

“Package Yarn Dyeing” 
“|. This article is the first real one I 
have ever read on package dyeing.”’ 
G. H. HACKER 

Vice-President 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co 
Stanley, N. C, 

~ 


Praise for Editorials 

“Please give us permission to ask the 
Greenville Observer to reprint your editori- 
al in the November issue entitled ‘Shall We 
Finish the Auditorium—or Help Win the 
War? This is a very timely and impres- 
sive statement of present conditions.’ 

W. G. SIRRINE 

Pres., Textile Hall Corp. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Praise for CoTTON’s editorials in recent 
months has come from far and near and 
has included congratulations from the knit- 
ting trade as well as other mills previously 
mentioned, with comments from R. P. 
Shapard, Jr., president, Spalding Knitting 
Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Benj. Russell, president, 
The Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. ; 
A. H. Carr, president, Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C.; R. A. Spaugh, Jr., 
vice-president, Washington Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; E. W. MeMillin, vice-presi- 
dent, Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
Ga.: T. R. Durham, executive secretary, 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C.; and others. 
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Nothing’s Important 
But Winning The War 


Winning the War against Japan and her unholy 
partners is the most important thing in the. world for 
the people of America. In fact, in comparison with 
that task, nothing else is important at all. 


Textile mill operators face many difficulties, in- 
cluding higher taxes, higher wage rates, higher raw 
material and maintenance costs. But not higher 
power rates. 


We face higher taxes, higher wage rates, higher 
costs of materials and supplies. In addition, we have 
fixed rates. 


However, the problems of business are no long- 
er of primary concern. The main thing is to keep up 
production, both of War orders and civilian goods. 
The faster we produce, the quicker will we win the 
war. 


In the matter of production, this Company and 
its customers are in the War together, side by side. . 
We will not fail to do our part. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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—or Kise Lose the War 


WE HAVE now entered the shooting department of 

this war, and in a manner which has unified 
public opinion as it has perhaps never been unified 
before. When a war is literally dumped in your lap 
there can be no doubt about what to do with it. Of 
course, we have actually been in the war in a limited 
way ever since we began our Lease-Lend Program, 
but a great many Americans refused to believe that 
we were really in it, and millions of sincere citi- 
zens honestly believed that we were not in, and could 
keep out. Lots of people believed that we could con- 
tinue business as usual, and while there was some 
public talk from time to time about sacrifices and 
privations, these seemed to be chiefly a figure of 
speech, and to all appearances, as far as the eye 
could reach, there was a vast and increasing pros- 
perity engendered by the lavish expenditures of the 
Government. 

In two weeks all of this seems to be changed, 
and the American people are beginning to realize 
something of the task ahead and of the labor and 
privation and sacrifice necessary to bring this task 
to the only conclusion we are willing to consider. 
From here on, all American industry must be geared 
to the production of the maximum quantity of mili- 
tary equipment, and in this transition from a part- 
war economy to a full-war economy there will be 
many terrible dislocations in industry. 


FORTUNATELY for the textile industry it should 
experience relatively little dislocation. Its equipment 
cannot be converted to any other uses, and therefore 
while certain textile establishments may have to 
close up for the duration, most of them will undoubt- 
edly continue on a full-time and overtime basis, 
since the Army and Navy must be clothed and pro- 
vided with innumerable textile products, and a peo- 
ple deprived of the opportunity to buy so many 
things they customarily require will still need cloth- 
ing and household goods, and should undoubtedly be 
afforded the opportunity to have these things which 
are principally manufactured from surplus domestic 
farm products. 

We are entering this war unusually well provid- 
ed with food and cotton, and there seems little rea- 
son to think that there will be any curtailment what- 


ever in the activities of the cotton-textile industry. 
It consumes too trivial a quantity of the really 
scarce materials to warrant depriving it of the 
means to continue full-time production. 

The woolen industry must provide clothing and 
blankets for the Army and Navy, which is a pretty 
good-sized job in itself the way these things are 
used up in wartime. The silk industry is of course 
hardest hit of all, but perhaps synthetic fibers will 
replace most of the silk consumption. 


ONE PROBLEM the textile industry may soon face 
will be a serious shortage of labor. There is current 
talk of an Army of three million men, which means 
another million and a half men taken out of produc- 
tive work to take up a business which will require 
the productive energies of five or six million work- 
ers to provide supplies. This problem will not rest on 
the textile industry alone, but on all industries ex- 
cept those strictly engaged in civilian pursuits 
which are not considered necessary in time of war. 
Even such businesses will frequently be converted 
to some sort of wartime production, and where such 
conversion is impossible, the jobless workman can 
undoubtedly find plenty to do at some other employ- 
ment. 

This brings up the “Guns or Buiter” question 
that has been posed for the people of Europe and 
England. What everybody wants to know is, “What 
have we got to do without?” Is there any way to get 
our guns and have enough butter too? We believe 
that there is, and we have mentioned it before, but 
it has previously not been a popular thing to men- 
tion. It was the simple expedient of going to work, 
which is something that has not appealed to the ma- 
jority of Americans for a good many years. We have 
mentioned before that if a man is engaged in making 
butter or automobiles or radios and working at it 
40 hours a week, he can put in at least 10 hours a 
week making guns without diminishing whatever 
the supply of butter, automobiles and radios. By 
merely lengthening the hours of work to 50 hours a 
week instead of 40, every fifth man in industry can 
be put to work on military production without cost- 
ing the nation a dime in the reduction of its stand- 
ard of living. We believe that this is the way, and 
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the only way, that the people can have both their 


guns and their butter. 

Therg has been a good deal of overtime work 
this sani and millions of men have put in 50 or 60 
or more heurs per week, but they have all been paid 
at overtime rates for it as required by law, and that 
is not only gutting the Treasury, but is fostering in- 
flation. The only way to have the butter and get the 
guns for nothing is to do the gun making on over- 
time with no pay whatever. 

We have felt for the past year that the 40-hour 
week should be abandoned, and that at least a 48- 
hour week should obtain, and that as more produc- 
tion was required, the work week should be length- 
ened correspondingly. At the same time, we felt that 
it was necessary to freeze the prices of everything, 
including wages and farm products. With such ac- 
tion must necessarily go a prohibitive excess prof- 
its tax, to keep employers of labor from unduly prof- 
iting by reduced costs from longer hours at the same 
wages. The manufacturer could then take his choice 
between lowering prices, and thereby benefiting the 
entire public, or paying all of his profit from high 
prices into the Federal Treasury to help pay the cost 
of the war and to help keep down inflation. 


THIS WAR is going to be won by an avalanche of 
manufactured military equipment, and an avalanche 
of sufficient proportions cannot get under way with 
a 40-hour week. We can’t win this war with appro- 
priations unless we get value received from their 





expenditure. Squandered billions will not defeat an 
enemy who is willing to out-work and out-produce 
us. The United States is the greatest producing or- 
ganism in the world. It can, in a pinch, produce more 
of almost anything than all the rest of the world 
put together, and it has probably got to do this very 
thing in order to win this war, but it can only do 
it by hard work, and by warding off inflation, which 
can only be done by hard work. 

At this time, inflation is our worst enemy, and 
the one from whom we have the most to fear, and 
the only remedy for inflation is more production. 
Freezing prices alone is not sufficient. If things be- 
come very scarce they will be bootlegged if their 
prices are frozen. If things can be kept reasonably 
plentiful, their prices can be controlled, and the 
public will co-operate in controlling them. If we can 
control inflation, there is nothing to fear. Surely, 
this country, with its fabulous capacity for produc- 
ing things, can make the ships and the guns and the 
planes to slap down the presumptuous tyrants who 
are now trying to enslave the world, and to slap 
them down so they will stay slapped. If we get licked 
it will be because we licked ourselves, and now is 
the time to be taking stock of our resources and po- 
tentialities, and going loyally to work to make the 
most of our opportunities. It is not a time to be 
thinking in terms of big profits or fancy wages or 
closed shops, but a time for universal dedication to 
the fixed and unalterable determination to put out 
whatever it takes to win this war. 


Pp wwN 
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Cotton-Textile Productionjat All-Time]High 


All-time high production of cotton- 
textiles for the year 1941 has already 
been attained in the first 10 months’ 
operations, and may exceed 11,500,000,- 
000 square yards of cloth for the full 
year, according to a report to members 
of The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, issued by W. Ray Bell, 
President of the Association. The re- 
port states that this estimated produc- 
tion for the year would be an increase 
of 20 per cent over the previous record 
year (1940), and of 27 per cent over 
1939, the last full pre-defense year. 

This record production has been 
achieved by the industry in its efforts 
to meet the demands made upon it by 
the defense program. Commenting on 
the figures, Mr. Bell expressed the 
opinion that discussion of certain 
shortages, both in the trade and in the 
press, has neglected to give due credit 
to the unprecedented production record 
of the industry. 

“The demands of the defense pro- 
gram have necessarily caused disloca- 
tions in some types of civilian produc- 
tion and shortages in others,” he said, 
“but the present huge production is 
graphic testimony to the extent to 
which the industry has succeeded in 
turning to 8-shift production. As a 
whole, operations of active machinery 
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averaged 182.5 per cent of 2-shift pro- 
duction during October, a record which 
would have been practically inconceiv- 
able a year ago. Active spindleage in 
the states of Tennessee and South 
Carolina during October averaged but 
slightly under a full 3-shift run. Not 
far behind were the operations in Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 

“The public, largely unfamiliar with 
textile mill operation, may not readily 
appreciate the difficulties which stand 
in the way of accomplishing and main- 
taining full 3-shift production. Among 
these, however, is inadequacy of the 
complement of machinery at many 
mills for a balanced 24-hour operation. 
A great many of the cotton mills are 
located in areas which cannot furnish 
enough labor for 8 shifts. 

“Overtime is also a problem: it in- 
cludes Saturday operation, which is 
legally all overtime, 50 per cent over 
regular labor rates must be paid for 
overtime work. Nevertheless, there is 
a large and increasing amount of over- 
time operation throughout the indus- 
try.” 

The report states that cotton con- 
sumption for ten months totaled 8,838,- 
000 bales, or approximately 10 per 
cent more than for the entire twelve 
months of 1940, which was an all-time 


peak. Mill operations for the _ ten 
months amounted to 101,331,000,000 ac- 
tive spindle hours, which compare 
with 98,184,000,000 hours for twelve 
months of last year. 

In the Association’s calculations, 
these Census figures of cotton con- 
sumption and mill operations repre- 
sent an over-all production of cotton- 
textiles approximating 9,891,000,000 
square yards, exceeding all of 1940 by 
300,000,000 square yards. With Novem- 
ber and December production still to 
be added, Mr. Bell prophesied that the 
final figures for the year would ap- 
proach the grand total of 11% billion 
square yards, making a gain of 2 bil- 
lion square yards over the previous 
peak of 1940. 

+ 


Anderson Heads South Central 
AATCC Section 


Jack Anderson of Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., has been elected 
chairman of the South Central section 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, succeeding 
Fletcher L. Kibler of United Hosiery 
Mills Corporation, Chattanooga, Other 
officers are William J. Harrison, Trion 
(Ga.) Company, vice-chairman; Joe T. 
Bohannon, American Aniline Products, 


Ine., Chattanooga, treasurer; J. D. 
Mosheim, Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chickamauga, Ga., councilor to na- 


tional association. 
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Reaping Ideas from the Field 


A review of a year’s trial with a modern suggestion system 


MR. A. AVERAGE MANN, em- 

ployee at the Swift Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
is taking a keener interest in the 
progressiveness of his company. 
As a typical employee he is plac- 
ing more ideas before the company 
officials for their consideration 
than ever before—ideas about 
plant operations, about new or im- 
proved methods, and about scores 
of other subjects that help the 
company, the employee, and the 
customer, and create better rela- 
tions between the three. 

All of this has come about by 
the establishment of a “Sugges- 
tion System” at the mill that stim- 
ulates constructive thinking on 
the job, and to some extent gives 
every employee a degree of execu- 
tive participation in the company, 
plus a cash award in ratio to the 
usefulness of his suggestion—pro- 
viding, of course, that the sugges- 
tion merits acceptance. 

The adoption by the company 
of the “Suggestion System” didn’t 
just happen. It was adopted and 
installed only after careful consid- 
eration of its worth, and after be- 
ing reasonably assured that the 
system would impel constructive 
thoughts among the employees 
and motivate improvements of im- 
portance to all. 

The first step, after deciding 
favorably on the system, was to 
sell the idea to the overseers, the 
supervisors, and the employees, 
and to let every employee know 
that his or her foreman had no re- 
sentment against their participa- 
tion; instead ideas were welcomed 
from all and along lines of which 
the suggestor thought best, re- 
gardless of where the hammer fell. 
The foremen were ready and wil- 
ling to help a man work out his 
idea so that it might be intelli- 
gently submitted. 

With these thoughts in mind, 
the company officials adopted, on 
May 2, 1940, regulations to govern 
the suggestion system. It was a 
seven-point program drawn up 


By Truman Robinson 


with understandable rules. that 
would safely guide the system on- 
ward through the years and offset 
any misunderstandings that might 
later turn up. Copies of the regu- 
lations were given to all depart- 
ment supervisors that they might 
thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with the project from the very be- 
ginning and would be instrumeh- 
tal in helping their employees 
better understand what the system 
was all about. The regulations 
adopted are here briefly outlined: 


1. The Suggestion Committee 
will consist of the Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendent (Chair- 
man), Treasurer, Overseer of the 
department from which the sug- 
gestion being considered originat- 
ed, and the Master Mechanic (if 
the suggestion being considered re- 
quires a machinist’s or mechanical 
engineer’s experience). The Com- 
mittee meets semi-monthly, the 
second and fourth Saturdays at 
11:00 o’clock A. M. 

2. An adoption to place a suit- 
able bulletin on the bulletin board 
of every department two weeks 
prior to the installation of the sug- 
gestion boxes in the mill. (This 
proved to be a very good plan be- 
cause this method of presenting the 





plan gave the employees ample time 
to become familiar with the system 
and to ask questions about it of 
which they did not quite under- 
stand. During these two weeks 
every worker became enthused over 
the system and felt that they un- 
derstood a great deal of how it was 
going to work before the boxes 
were actually installed.) The ov- 
erseers were asked to carefully ex- 
plain individually or collectively 
the suggestion system, the methods 
and the amounts of awards, the de- 
lays in decisions that might hap- 
pen, the advantage to an individual 
of having an idea or ideas accepted 
and not to be discouraged if a sug- 
gestion was unacceptable, 


3. This point in the suggestion 
system regulations gave the loca- 
tions throughout the mill where 
the suggestion boxes were to be 
placed. Their locations were desig- 
nated as being one each in the two 
main parts of the mill and two con- 
veniently placed on the outside— 
protected from the weather—prom- 
inently near the north and west en- 
trances to the mill. An employee 
doesn’t mind being seen dropping 
a suggestion in the boxes, so the 
boxes occupy front line positions, 
flanked by striking posters that are 
changed regularly, and are 
equipped with an ample supply of 
suggestion blanks to make their 
use as easy as possible. This all 


- 


The suggestion box being used by two of the operatives in the mill. 
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helps to sell the plan to the employ- 
ees. 

4. Prize awards were designat- 
ed to be not less than $1.00 and to 
range upwards in ratio to the value 
of the suggestion. 

5. Department Heads, Over- 
seers, Superintendent, Supervisors, 
Office Personnel, Second Hands, 
and members of the Designing De- 
partment are not eligible for 
awards for suggestions pertaining 
to anything within the scope of 
their daily activities—since sug- 
gestions from such persons are 
part of their obligations to the 
management. They are, however, 
eligible for cash awards for accept- 
ed suggestions outside the scope of 
their positions. All other employees 
are eligible to participate in the 
suggestion awards. 

6. Complete minutes of every 
Committee Meeting are kept by the 
chairman. 

%. The chairman has supervi- 
sion of changing the suggestion 
box bulletins each week, and twice 
each month—immediately before 
the Committee Meeting—the chair- 
man collects the suggestions from 
each box, and the superintendent 
advises all suggestors if their ideas 
are or are not acceptable. 

In addition to each overseer 
having explained to him just how 
the suggestion system was to be 
regulated, he received a more de- 
tailed account on July 19, 1940, in 
which he was shown how to prop- 
erly answer any question that the 
people might ask. Attached to 
this was a copy of the letter which 
was to be released later individ- 
ually to every employee, also a 
sample form of what the sugges- 
tion blanks would be like. By this 
time the. system was thoroughly 
understood by all overseers and 
the suggestion plan was off to a 


good start. 
Selling the Employees 


The next step was to concen- 
trate attention directly to the em- 
ployees and sell them on the idea 
of the plan. This was ably done 
by passing out to them a letter 
that thoroughly explained the sys- 
tem, its operation, its method of 
judging suggestions, the location 
of the boxes. Attention was called 
to the many phases of the business 
upon which suggestions could be 
made—elimination of any accident 
or fire hazard, processes of manu- 
facture, elimination of waste, 
transfer of cotton yarn or cloth in 
the mill, new attachments to the 
machinery, etc. It especially called 
attention to the many opportuni- 
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The committee considers suggestions offered by mill employees. 


ties for changes or improvements, 
practical ways that might result 
in the saving of time, materials, 
or in improving the present meth- 
ods. The employee was shown that 
the plan works with absolute fair- 
ness, that the judgment board was 
composed in part by men down the 
line, and was explained the ratio 
of awards. Attached to each em- 
ployee’s letter was a sample sug- 
gestion blank showing how the 
suggestion form was numbered to 
correspond with the number on the 
stub, which is detached and saved 
by the suggestor until he learns 
the outcome of his suggestion. 

Now that the key men and the 
employees all understood the plan, 
the system was put into effect 
with the installation of the sug- 
gestion boxes. Now was the time 
to see what the future held for the 
suggestion system. Would it prove 
successful? Everything was up 
to the employees—would they re- 
spond? 

For answer to this, a review 
was recently made to determine 
what had been accomplished dur- 
ing the first year and two months 
that the system has been in op- 
eration. The results of this re- 
view speak for themselves: 

A total of 287 suggestions have 
been deposited in the suggestion 
boxes. These suggestions were 
carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee and 54 of them merited a 
cash award ranging from $1.00 to 
$25.00. Nearly 5% per cent of the 
suggestors were rewarded with 
cash. 


In reviewing the suggestions 
themselves, one is inclined to 
group them in three classes: Very 
Good—timely suggestions’ that 
concern ideas beneficial to the pro- 
gressive development of the com- 
pany, the employee, and the cus- 
tomer, and backed by constructive 
thought; Good, but not acceptable 
—this type includes those sugges- 
tions that are not timely, changes 
that have already been considered 
or are now in the course of being 
put in motion, cannot be worked 
out at all or the cost of putting 
the suggestion into operation 
would be prohibitive, etc. The 
third type of suggestion cannot 
easily be described except to say 
they are “silly.” It is to be borne 
in mind that there are always 
those in every plant who “leap in- 
to a suggestion before they look at 
the idea from an intelligent stand- 
point.” 

Among the 287 suggestions, ev- 
ery form of idea was advanced, 
from “streamlining the dope wag- 
on” to the installation of ultra- 
modern, electric-eye equipment. 

Of course, both types of this 
extremity were in the 233 rejects. 
Fortunately, however, most of the 
suggestions have much merit and 
are submitted with all sincerity. 

So sincere and so good were 54 
of the suggestions that over $150 
has been awarded to suggestors. 

In considering the amounts of 
the awards, it should be borne in 
mind that practically every sug- 
gestion had an intangible value 
and could not be figured by the 
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company from a dollar and cents 
standpoint. 

Some suggestions, however, 
prove, as time goes on, to be worth 
more to the company’s interest 
than was first decided at the time 
an award was made; then the sug- 
gestor receives additional awards 
as an extra bonus for his idea. 


Some Winning Suggestions 


What ideas are advanced by the 
suggestors? What subjects do the 
suggestions concern? Three sug- 
gestions are picked at random 
from the suggestions that have 
been accepted to show the variety 
of subjects concerned when ideas 
are advanced through the sugges- 
tion system: 

An employee in the Mechanical 
Department received $3.00 for the 
following suggestion: “We are 
having too many busted cots in 
the spinning rooms. I suggest a 
new cement heater with regulated 
temperature.” The Master Me- 
chanic concurred with the sug- 
gestor that this was a good idea, 
and the Suggestion Committee vot- 
ed to make the suggestor $3.00 
richer. 

Number A-275139 originated in 
the Number 1 Weaving Depart- 
ment and offered the following 
suggestion: “On C & K looms in 
the No. 1 Weave Room to stop 
quills from falling on the floor in 
place of in can, that we cut out 
end of quill chute and place small 
guard over end of same. I believe 
the adoption of this suggestion 
will accomplish the purpose, as it 
is a nuisance and a danger to have 
quills on the floor, also it is an ex- 
pense.” $2.00 was awarded for 
this suggestion, although the idea 
prompted did not correct the 
trouble. Many suggestions on this 
subject alone have been received, 
and nearly $50.00 in awards has 
been given fhe suggestors of suit- 
able ideas in trying to eliminate 
quills being thrown from the loom 
onto the floor instead of in the 
quill cans. The trouble has not 
yet been corrected, but improve- 
ment is noted. 

Three dollars went to D-152970 
for the following suggestion: “I 
suggest that we ask our people 
(employees) when purchasing 
seat covers for their cars to de- 
mand covers made from Swift 
Manufacturing Company material. 


I left my car at a local place of 
business some days ago and when 
I called for it later they had cov- 
ers made by an out-of-town com- 
pany. I promptly refused to ac- 
cept them and asked for our own 
goods and got them. The clerk 
said I was the first man to demand 
Columbus made covers. Let’s ad- 
vertise among ourselves. It pays.” 

From these three suggestions, it 
can readily be seen that from the 
hundreds of ideas submitted dur- 
ing a year, some will be on practi- 
cally every subject concerning the 
welfare of the company. 

Occasionally several months are 
required to determine the feasibil- 
ity of a plan offered through the 
suggestion system. An idea of 
this type was suggested several 
months ago and concerned bunch 
builders. Since the suggestion was 
received, the company has had 
considerable correspondence with 
the manufacturers along this line. 
Today, the two are still working 
on the experiment in the hopes 
that the idea can be put into prac- 
tice. The suggestor of this idea 
may yet be a recipient of a cash 
award. 

There have been many instances 
where a suggestor was given an 
encouragement award; although 
the idea suggested was not placed 
into practice. This is not com- 
mon, but some cases warrant this 
procedure. 

The first three persons, a lady 
and two men, to be awarded cash 
for their suggestions were honor- 
ed with lengthy article, which also 
pictured the three, on the Textile 
Page of the Columbus Ledger- 
Enquirer. 

Since that time 51 other employ- 
ees have stopped by the paymast- 
er’s office to receive an award 
check in payment for their sug- 
gested ideas. Suggestions are 
still being received at the rate of 
6 weekly. From these 312 sug- 
gestions that will be received dur- 
ing the next year there will be 
many more to receive awards. 

The 2383 persons whose sugges- 
tions were rejected were written 
a personal note by the superinten- 
dent, explaining why the sugges- 
tion was not accepted. They were 
extended thanks for offering the 
suggestions, however and were 
asked to submit more ideas. Those 
suggestions which looked promis- 
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ing were submitted to the depart- 
ment heads of the department con- 
cerned in the suggestion, and the 
Suggestor was notified that his 
Suggestion was pending addition- 
al consideration and that he would 
be notified of the suggestion’s fin- 
al disposition. 

Most of the correspondence re- 
garding the acceptance, pending 
further action or rejection of sug- 
gestions, is done through num- 
bers, because the suggestion 
blanks are numbered and are not 
signed by the suggestor. He re- 
tains the stub which has a cor- 
responding number to the blank, 
and if his idea is accepted or if 
the committee wishes to go into 
further detail regarding the sug- 
gestor’s idea, then that number is 
posted on the bulletin boards over 
the different suggestion boxes and 
the holder of that stub is advised 
to stop by the superintendent’s 
office relative to the suggestion or 
go by the paymaster’s office and 
present the stub in exchange for 
a check which has been awarded 
for his accepted suggestion. 

After a year’s trial, the idea is 
gaining momentum with the em- 
ployees. Suggestions are coming 
in from all three shifts, from men 
and women, and from every de- 
partment. Some are still silly; some 
are still not so very good; but, for- 
tunately, most of them are con- 
structive ideas that are proving 
agreeable to the customer, highly 
beneficial to the company, and 
helpful in keeping the mill run- 
ning full time. 

— > —_— 


“How to Train 
Shop Workers” 


American Technical Society, Chi- 
eago, Ill., has published a 126page 
book entitled “How to Train Shop 
Workers”, which is a revised edition 
of material formerly carried in a fore- 
man training manual prepared by the 
National Youth Administration. It 
serves as a shop training manual for 
use by foremen and instructors in the 
training of workers in production and 
service jobs, and may also be of value 
to instructors in vocational training 
schools. The manual deals primarily 
with the training of learners in effi- 
cient habits of work and workmanship. 
with emphasis placed on the impor- 
tance of the supervisor and how he 
may instruct. Material revised by C. A. 
Prosser of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute of Minneap- 
olis. Price $1.25. 
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ONE OF THE main qualities de- 
manded in an overseer today 
is leadership. The day has past 
when the management of a mill se- 
lects an overseer for his ability to 
fix looms, shout loudly and swear 
fluently. I will not attempt to ex- 
plain all of the things that have 
brought about this change, but in- 
stead will try to discuss a few 
things connected with weave room 
organization and management. 


Don’t Carry the Whole Load 


The most common mistake made 
by an overseer is to try to carry the 
whole burden on his own shoulders. 
Much of this is due to the fact that 
he is not executive enough to have 
things done instead of doing them 
himself. Another, and more preva- 
lent reason is that he is afraid for 
his assistants to know too much or 
have too much responsibility for 
fear of endangering his job. This 
type of overseer is having a hard 
time meeting the situation today. 

The smart overseer spreads his 
supervision not only to the second- 
hands but also to the loom fixers. 
If supervision stops with the sec- 
ondhand who has 800 looms, lots of 
things are going to be passed up on 
account of his inability to properly 


By Ira Spitz 


Supervise each employee and each 
job on this number of looms. By 
regarding each section as a unit, 
with the loom fixer as the head, the 
supervision is spread to the man 
who actually works on each loom 
and is in a better position to know 
what goes on than either the over- 
seer or secondhand. The argument 
against this idea is that some loom 
fixers will take advantage of any 
authority given them to persecute 
other employees on their section. 
This will no doubt be true in a mill 
that hires every “hobo” loom fixer 
that comes along, but a mill that be- 
lieves in training its own help and 
up-grading within the organization 
should have no trouble on this 
score. Supervision should be just 
as much a part of the training of 
a prospective loom fixer as setting 
the harness. 


Loom Fixer Supervision 


Loom fixers supervision covers 
every employee working on the sec- 
tion or having the section as part 
of his job, i. e., the oiler. It should 
begin of course with the weaver, 
who can do more to run down a sec- 
tion than anyone else. The great- 








This mill provides facilities for training employees who wish to learn loom fixing 
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Management in the Weave Room 


est menace to a section is the weav- 
er who runs the loom out of fix 
rather than lose the picks while the 
loom is being fixed. This can be 
overcome by the loom fixer explain- 
ing that eventually a small job will 
develop into a big one if the loom is 
allowed to run. As a rule, nine out 
of every ten weavers know this al- 
ready, but are hoping that the big 
job will come on the other shift. 
Then too, there is the weaver 
who carries a few wrenches in his 
pocket to do his own fixing. The 
loom fixer is the one to catch this 
and stop it by explaining that he is 
responsible for the fixing on that 
section and that the mill provides 
training elsewhere for the weaver 
who wants to learn to fix looms, 
Another employee who ranks 
along with the weaver in his ability 
to run down a section is the oiler. 
By checking one or two looms be- 
hind the oiler and calling him back 
to show him clogged oil holes or 
holes he has missed will overcome 
this evil. It is time well spent to 
remove a bearing to show the oiler 
that no oil has reached its objective. 
However, supervision should not 
stop with these two employees but 
should go right down to the sweep- 
er, who is very likely to knock the 
tape harness strap off the roll as he 
drags out from under the loom. 


Fix Loom Before It Is Flagged 


There is nothing new about the 
idea of the ounce of prevention. 
Most good loom fixers are continu- 
ally going over their looms check- 
ing and repairing things that may 
cause trouble later on. The fixer 
who does this usually has fewer 
flags than the one who only goes to 
a loom when it is flagged. It is my 
opinion, and has been my experi- 
ence, that if this checking and re- 
pairing is done according to a fixed 
schedule instead of a haphazard 
manner, the overseer will never 
have to worry about the condition 
of his looms, his production or his 
supply cost. 


Daily Fixing Schedule 


The daily fixing schedule must be 
made up to fit the individual mill. 
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In other words, a schedule made up 
for E-Model Draper looms would 
not be applicable to X-Model looms 
or Crompton and Knowles looms. 
The schedule offered here was 
made up for E-Model Draper looms 
of about 1915 vintage. This is a 
reproduction of the schedule given 
to each loom fixer to be kept posted 
in a conspicuous place. It was 
made up for a mill running three 
shifts which gives the loom fixer on 
each shift a third of the looms on 
the section for which he is respon- 
sible for the wp-keep, 


DAILY FIXING SCHEDULE 


Loom-fixer—John Doe Looms 1-27 


Monday 
Check shuttles and pickers 
Tuesday 


Check front box plate leather 
Check binders 
Check lay end straps 


. Wednesday 


Check parallel motion 

Check picker sticks 

Check lug straps and hold up 
straps 

Check the check straps 


Thursday 


Check filling feelers 
Check shuttle feelers 
Check batteries 


Friday 


Check thread cutters 

Check temples 

Check temple knives 

Check every day on all looms: 
Warp tension 

Filling Feelers 


In addition to his daily fixing 
schedule, each loom fixer should 
have a schedule of the parts and 
motions to be checked and repaired 
when the warp is out. Contrary to 
the daily fixing schedule, the fixer 
is to take the looms as the warp 
comes out and not just on his third 
of the looms. 


FIXING SCHEDULE—WARP OUT 


Check sword rocker shaft and 
bearings 

Check let-off whip roll, vibrator 
cam 

Check crank arms, eccentric pins, 
straps 

Check take-up, sandroll, let-back 

Check protector motion, frogs 

Check harness, springtops, treadle 


rolls, treadle pins 

Check brakes, brake release 

Check pick cams, pick balls, pick 
shaft 

Check cam shaft and crankshaft 
bearings 

Check warp stop motion 
- Check filling stop motion 

Check tape selvage motion 

Check shipper, belts 

Check driving gear, cam shaft gear 


Installing New Shuttle 


When a new shuttle is put in a 
loom there are certain things that 
should be done to the loom to insure 
normal shuttle life. I have found 
that by giving the loom fixer this 
list of jobs to be posted along with 
his schedule I could get the maxi- 
mum shuttle life. 


NEW SHUTTLE 


1. Align lay end plates with race 
plate 

2. Square reed 

3. Align back box plate with reed 

4. Put on new pickers, binders and 
iron box plate leather 

0. Take power off loom 

6. Have loom checked by second- 
hand 


The loom fixer who makes his 
home in or near the mill village, 
sends his children to school and be- 
comes a part of the community is 
vitally interested in keeping his job 
in the best possible condition. If 
the mill is lucky enough to have 
good citizens for loom fixers, all 
that is necessary to have a good 
running weave room is intelligent 
leadership and co-operation on the 
part of the overseer and second- 
hands. 

If a mill is to work on the system 
of promotion within its own ranks 
it must provide means of training 
employees to promote. Vocational 
evening classes sponsored by the 
state and federal governments are 
excellent means of training help. 
Certain other mills carry on a 
training program of their own. It 
is not the kind of class that is held, 
but the kind of instruction that is 
given that matters most. Any good 
loom fixer can take a class of begin- 
ners and teach them how to set up 
and time each part or motion, but 
this is not enough. Intelligent in- 
struction should include why these 
parts are set up as they are, and 
their relation to other parts and 
motions. 

For instance, out of a class of 
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thirty veteran loom fixers, I found 
only one who knew the purpose of 
the vibrator cam, yet each of them 
knew how to time the cam. The be- 
ginner should also be given practice 
in filing and fitting castings, align- 
ing a loom and the use of gauges. 
These are things the majority of 
older loom fixers who came up the 
hard way do not know how to do 
well. The other duties and respon- 
sibilities of the loom fixer which 
have already been discussed, should 
also be included in his training. 


Training of Other Employees 


The training of weave room help 
is not limited to loom fixers. It is 
just as important to train weavers 
as it is to train fixers and usually 
the same method is used. Some 
progressive mills even require: a 
short course of training for each 
job in the weave room. If this 
training is not given, the overseer 
should make a job analysis of each 
job in the weave room and before a 
new employee is put on a job, he 
should have his duties outlined and 
explained to him, <A very good ex- 
ample of this is an experience I 
had on my first mill job. I was put 
with an oiler in the card room to 
learn to oil, and soon learned 
where every oil hole was and when 
each was to be oiled. After stay- 
ing with the oiler a day or sol was 
put on my own and got along well 
until a line shaft bearing burnt 
out. To this day, I feel that it 
was the fault of the overseer since 
he had not explained to me that 
these bearings were supposed to 
be oiled. 


Delegate Authority 


The smart overseer then is an 
executive. The more supervision 
and responsibility he can pass on to 
his assistants, the more time he 
will have to manage the big prob- 
lems of human relations and ma- 
chinery. The overseer having the 
most ambitious secondhands, fix- 
ers and weavers is usually the one 
with the best running weave room. 
He should not have an assistant 
that is satisfied to always be an as- 
sistant. I still cling to the idea 
that the overseer who cannot leave 
his job for a two weeks vacation 
and find it operating as well as 
usual on his return, is not running 
his job to the best possible advan- 
tage. 
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Syutheties: Their Part in 


Textile Finishing Progress 


By Victor A. Schiffer 


IN THE MODERN successful tex- 
tile plant, synthetics are play- 
ing, more and more, a larger part 
in the production of textile prod- 
ucts. In some cases, these synthet- 
ics are considered inferior, but on 
the whole, it can be said that syn- 
thetics have bolstered the textile in- 
dustry, making it a producer of su- 
perior merchandise at a lower cost 
to the consumer. Certainly one 
cannot deny that through the use 
of synthetics, or the influence 
they have brought to bear on the 
older natural substances, the fin- 
ishing operation has become more 
of a contributing factor toward 
the success or failure of a product. 
It very definitely is more of a ba- 
Sic operation, instead of merely 
one which has as its purpose the 
addition of a temporary polish or 
veneer. This, of course, does not 
mean that all finishes, finishers, 
and finishings are contributing 
beneficially to the welfare of the 
textile industry, because that cer- 
tainly is not true. Unfortunately, 
much finishing being done today 
serves merely as a cover for in- 
ferior merchandise. However, on 
the other side of the ledger, much 
more is being done with finishes 
to enhance the beauty as well as 
improve the utility of products. 


The Resins 


The first group of synthetics 
that usually comes to mind when 
the subject is discussed is the res- 
ins, and perhaps, since this group 


has made the most important 
gains, we should discuss them 
first. 


Resins, as many of us know, are 
not types of substances first 
known to the modern pioneering 
chemists, but like most all other 
of our “new fangled”’ substances, 
the idea is merely one copied from 
Mother Nature herself — given a 
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@ For at least a half century, beginning with the unveiling of the base 
for modern synthetic chemistry, chemists have invaded and transformed 
one huge industry after another, and although the textile industry did not 
begin to feel the major effects of the large scale transformation toward 
synthetics up until about five years ago, textile men today no longer ques- 
tion the use of synthetic products—it is rather a question of which syn- 
thetics are best to use for each particular job. 

It is no doubt true that our troubled world, with its uncertain conditions 
and limited sources of various raw materials long used by the industry, has 
contributed heavily to the revolutionary turn-over toward the domestically- 
produced synthetic materials, but the belief of many is that future textile 
historians will consider this contributing factor, to use a chemical term, 
as a catalyst—a factor which does not actually take part in a reaction, but 


rather serves to accelerate it. 


new twist here and there, and 
tailor-made to specification. The 
plastic chemist has found the 
method for duplicating the resini- 
fication process, and with this 
knowledge sets to work with chos- 
en raw materials which he has 
found to produce the finished res- 
in having the characteristics de- 
sired. This, as compared with nat- 
ural resins, where Nature pro- 
duces resins only when the com- 
bination of raw materials requir- 
ed happens to be present, is the 
reason the phrase, “tailor-made to 
specification”, was used. 

The fact that these substances 
can be built to specification leads 
to the most important sequel: if 
we can produce raw materials 
(resins) exactly as we want them, 
so we can also produce finished 
goods as we want them. We very 
definitely have not yet reached 
that stage of perfection. However, 
there are already several highly 
developed types of resins, each 
presenting many controllable va- 
riations such as elasticity, ductili- 
ty, appearance, and form, as well 
as resistance to and affinity for 
many chemicals and their reac- 
tions to which textile products are 
subjected—acids, alkalies, organic 
solvents, greases, sunlight, water, 
chlorine etc. 

As intimated, the field of syn- 
thetic resins has by no means yet 
reached its limits, for really, the 
surface has been barely scratched. 
Yet, more than 25 basic synthetic 
resin types are on the market in 
appreciable commercial quanti- 


ties, each of which can, and in 
some cases is being, applied as 
finishing materials in the textile 
industry. True, some of these res- 
ins are being prepared directly on 
the fiber, such as in one type of 
crush-proofing or crease - resist- 
ance operation involving the reac- 
tion between urea and formalde- 
hyde. Yet, the resin is there, so 
we must consider cases of that 
nature merely as a different meth- 
od of application. 


Types of Resins 


Chemically, these more familiar 
synthetic resins fall into three 
basic sections or types: the con- 
densation polymers, the _ linear 
polymers, and the co-polymers. In 
the first group, the condensates, 
we find the phenol-formaldehydes, 
(Bakelite, Resinox, Durez); the 
urea-formaldehydes, (Beetle, Aer- 
otex, Rhonite, Plaskon); the adi- 
pic acid-hexamethylene diamine, 
(Nylon); the melamine-formalde- 
hyde, (Melamine); the phthalic 
anhydride - glycerol -linleic acid, 
(Glyptal, Duraplex, Beckosol) ; the 
maleic anhydride-glycerol-abietic 
acid, (Beckacite, Maleic resins, 
Amberol); the sebacic acid-glyce- 
rol, (Paraplex); and the ethylene 
dichloride - sodium __ tetrasulfide™*, 
(Thiokol). The names in paren- 
theses are, of course, the most 
common trade names used in the 
various industries, not necessari- 
ly those used in the textile indus- 
try. Those marked with asterisks 
are synthetic rubbers. 

In the second group, we find the 
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larger and more recently develop- 
ed resins such as the Vinylite A 
and Vinylite X types. In this 
group, the linear polymers, we 
have the indene-coumarones, (Cu- 
mar, Picco, Nevindine); the viny- 
lidene chlorides, (Saran); the 
chloroprenes*, (Neoprene); the 
styrenes, (Styron); the isobuty- 
lenes, (Vistanex); the polyvinyl 
acetates, (Vinylite A); the poly- 
vinyl alcohols, (P V A); the poly- 
vinyl alcohol -butyraldehydes, 
(Vinylite X, Butacite, Butvar); 
the polyvinyl chlorides, (Vinylite 
Q, Koroseal); the methyl metha- 
crylates, (Lucite, Methacrol, Crys- 
tallite, Plexiglas); the ethyl acry- 
lates, (Rhoplex, Acryloid); and 
one of the butadienes*, (Buna 85). 

In the third group, the co-poly- 
mers, we have the polyvinyl ace- 
tate-polyviny] chlorides, (Vinylite 
V); another more complex ethyl 
acrylate, (Acryloid); another 
more complex butadiene*, (Buna 
S); and still another butadiene’, 
(Perbunan). 

In many cases these resins can, 
as mentioned previously, be man- 
ufactured to have a variety of 
physical and chemical character- 
istics which they in turn impart 
to the materials to which they are 
applied. In addition to the num- 
ber of effects which these resins 
are capable of creating in that 
manner, still more variation can 
be obtained through the use of 
softeners or plasticizers in the res- 
ins, and by a variety of methods 
of application. 


The “Permanent Softeners” 


The resins are not, however, the 
only important group of synthet- 
ics that is taking its place in the 
textile finishing room. Let us 
look, for example, at the softeners. 
There are available today, the so- 
ealled “permanent softeners”. 
These softeners are not really per- 
manent, but they are capable of 
withstanding quite a bit of pun- 
ishment before losing their effec- 
tiveness, and as in the case of res- 
ins, they have become more im- 
portant because of the increased 
use of rayons and other synthetic 
fibers, which have placed new de- 
mands upon the skill of the fin- 
isher. 

These “semi-permanent” soften- 
ers are in many cases cation-active 
substances and they, theoretically, 


attach themselves to the fibers by 
means of their ionic electric-like 
charge. They are based upon the 
principles of elementary chemis- 
try which state that a minus (an- 
ion) charge, is attracted to a plus 
(cation) charge, and vice versa. 
Since our most common fibers, 
silk, rayon, and cotton, as well as 
many others, are negatively 
charged (anion-active), they at- 
tract all cation-active substances 
within reach. With this picture 
in mind, it is readily understood 
why these cation-active softeners 
are so effective. The softener is 
really made up of two separate 
parts, the cation-active part and 
the fatty matter, the latter hooked 
onto the former very much like a 
tail. Therefore, when this cation- 
active softener is dissolved in a 
solution in the presence of one 
of the anion-active fibers, the ca- 
tion-active portion of the softener 
is immediately attracted to them, 
thus drawing with them the fatty 
substances. The result of this ac- 
tion, multiplied by the millions of 
molecules present in a rinse bath, 
for example, is that the cation- 
active spear-heads have plunged 
themselves into the fibers wher- 
ever they made contact, leaving 
the fatty material deposited in the 
form of a layer on the surface of 
the fibers, yet held there by direct 
contact with the cation-active sub- 
stance from within. 

It might be well to note at this 
point, that these cation softeners 
have a tendency to make dyestuffs 
faster to washing with water, but 
while doing this, they also have 
a not-so-good tendency to make 
those dyestuffs less fast to sun- 
light. To broaden the picture a 
bit, the general statement might 
be made that since the finishing 
operation is becoming more basic 
in its contribution to the merits 
of the resultant product, we must 
be careful to take into considera- 
tion the fact that they do alter 
those products in relation to the 
other processes. We must, there- 
fore, maintain more than ever co- 
ordination between the finishing 
department and all other depart- 
ments. Attention is called par- 
ticularly to the relationship that 
should exist between the dyer and 
the finisher. The dyer then is able 
to make the necessary adjustments 
in the dyebath, taking into consid- 
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eration that every dyestuff used 
in the dyebath may react in its 
own way to a certain type of fin- 
ish. 

Moth-Proofing Materials 


Within the past few years, the 
textile industry has become espe- 
clally interested in the moth- 
proofing and moth-resisting proc- 
essing of goods, and, no doubt, 
goods carrying labels attesting to 
effective treatments of this na- 
ture enjoy wider sales than those 
of competitive lines without that 
advantage. Here resins of several 
types find effective use for this 
purpose, as well as several com- 
plex organic compounds. The 
problem involved here is to secure 
an agent which is universal in its 
effectiveness against the varied 
types of beetles, moths, etc. The 
methods used for testing effec- 
tiveness of the agents are many, 
and although one or two have been 
officially accepted, it is safe to 
say that the tests have not been 
borne out in actual practical ex- 
perience 100 per cent of the time. 
It is for this reason that many 
plants having the men and means 
for developing their own process 
for the purpose prefer to let those 
commercial companies which guar- 
antee their products to the extent 
of paying any claims, take the 
risks. 

The growing demand for anti- 
septic fabrics involves another 
finish of similar nature that 
should get mention. Here again 
various types of resins have been 
found effective, and in some cases, 
softeners, particularly sulfonated 
oils. 


Flame-Proofing Finishes 


Of especial interest in finishes 
today are the flame-retardant and 
the flame-proofing processes. 
With incendiary bombs having 
caused so much damage and dis- 
comfort in England, and we over 
here training the public in ways 
in which we might cope with the 
same thing—the public is becom- 
ing particularly conscious of 
flame-retardants and flame-proof- 
ed materials. Incidentally, the 
difference between the two is one 
of degree of effectiveness. That 
is, a material which may burn but 
which has a retardant action on 
the flame is called a flame-retar- 
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dant. A material which has been 
flame-proofed is one which will 
not burn at all, though it may 
char. A fire-proofed material, of 
course, is very similar, but the 
term is usually associated with a 
material that is naturally fire- 
proof such as iron, brick, and 
glass. On this score, one of the 
newer additions to the textile fi- 
bers, Fiberglas, is being played 
up for curtains, lampshades, drap- 
eries, awnings, etc. This new fi- 
ber is finding a place for itself 
in these and other materials be- 
cause of its natural fire-proof 
properties, as well as other advan- 
tages, and this has prompted the 
users and other interested parties 
of the older fibers to actively 
stimulate this angle of finishing. 

In addition to the commercial 
products marketed by the chem- 
ical companies, such as ammonium 
sulfamate, some firms are using 
their own formulae. These are 
often composed of some of the 
more common reagents such as, 
(1), a water solution of the am- 
monium salts of phosphate and 
chloride; (2), a water solution of 
borax and boric acid; (3), a treat- 
ment which is more resistant to 
washing than the two mentioned, a 
water solution of sodium tung- 
state; (4), a solution of sodium 
silicate; (5), several types of chlo- 
rinated resins. This is by no 
means a complete list of the meth- 
ods used for this purpose, nor are 
those mentioned done so in the 
spirit of supplying instructions 
for processing. Here again a word 
of caution is in order concerning 
the possible effects on the dye- 
stuffs. Therefore, exhaustive 
tests should be conducted before 
any large scale finishing of this 
kind is attempted. This point can- 
not be over-emphasized as much 
damage can result from neglecting 
it. 

Water-Repellent Finishes 


Another phase of finishing 
which has enjoyed wide use, es- 
pecially in the womens’ hosiery 
field, is the water-repellent, wat- 
er-proofing, and splash-proofing 
treatments. We are reminded that 
there are differences between the 
three, but they are, here again, 
differences in degree to which the 
effect is obtained and retained. 
Among the older processes of this 
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nature is, of course, the precipi- 
tation of aluminum hydroxide 
within the fibers, thereby clog- 
ging the capillaries and rendering 
the fibers non-absorbent. Other 
processes are dependent upon the 
surface precipitation of waxes on 
the fibers, still others upon the 
surface precipitation of synthetic 
rubbers, latex, etc., and others 
upon coatings of the individual fi- 
bers or the fabric as a whole with 
various resins, such as the Viny- 
lite type. 


Mildew-Mold Proofing 


The mildew-resistant or mold 
inhibitant treatments are also re- 
ceiving added attention due to the 
revealing by statisticians that the 
losses due to the growth of mil- 
dew in textiles is surprisingly 
enormous, and what is more, it is 
felt as much or more in industrial 
plants, as well as in households. 
These losses are, of course, sus- 
tained in the form of discolora- 
tion, deterioration of the fibers, 
and musty odors. 

In a recent study by the Bureau 
of Home Economics*, over 135 
chemical treatments were studied 
on cotton fabrics, and several of 
these treatments were found to be 
effective. One of the most effec- 
tive involves the use of two types 
of materials already discussed, the 
cation-active softener, followed by 
methyl methacrylate, one of the 
resins mentioned earlier. Other 
treatments tested and found effec- 
tive on cotton consisted of treat- 
ment with acetone, formalin, and 
soda ash; wax and aluminum ace- 
tate (the water-repellent treat- 
ment mentioned earlier); catechu, 
copper sulphate, and ammonium 
hydroxide; copper propionyl ace- 
tonate; copper and zinc naphthen- 
ate; and cadmium chloride follow- 
ed by borax. Obviously, some of 
these treatments are based on the 
principle that mildew or molds do 
not crop up under dry conditions. 

These treatments set forth by 
the Bureau of Home Economics 
should not be taken as effective 
treatments for all fibers, although 
they may be found effective for 
all in some cases. Rayon, a cellu- 
lose derivative, would perhaps 
respond favorably to treatments 





*Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 
83, No. 4 (1941). 





but silk and 
wool, protein in nature, may re- 
quire other treatments. 


applied to cotton, 


Water-Attracting Finishes 


As against the finishes making 
for water-repellency, there is also 
a demand for those finishes mak- 
ing for water-affinity. This type 
of finish finds extensive use in 
towelings of all kinds, sweat- 
shirts, and textiles of that type. 
A finish of this nature has also 
been applied to hosiery and un- 
derwear, especially that of nylon 
and rayon, in order to give them 
more affinity for perspiration. 
When an article is properly treat- 
ed in this way, it should absorb 
moisture and yet seem to remain 
dry. For example, in the case of 
a dish towel, the trick is to pro- 
duce a towel which readily ab- 
sorbs the moisture from the dish- 
es, and yet is fit for use for a 
longer period of time before be- 
coming wet on the surface, than 
is the ordinary towel. 


Shrink-Proofing 


Shrink-proof finishes are, of 
course, not new to the industry, 
but there have been, in recent 
years, new ways in which to ac- 
complish this result on the vari- 
ous fibers—silk, rayon, and wool, 
particularly. Most of these proc- 
esses involve the use of resins, 
either applied in resin form, or 
developed within the fiber. Also 
along the same line, or in the same 
vein, are the ravel-proof or slip- 
proof finishes. These finishes are 
the result of resin treatments and 
are, for specific purposes, very 
useful. Washable clothes, for ex- 
ample, are often unkempt after 
washing and pressing because the 
material begins to ravel at the 
hems and seams. These finishes, 
which have to be at least semi- 
permanent in those cases, have 
proven very effective against that 
fault. 


The Odors and Anti-Odors 


Dulling agents, materials which 
have been getting much attention 
for many years, are also tending 
toward permanent effects through 
the use of resins in the finishing 
room, although many thousands of 
pounds of “dullers” of the barium 
sulphate type are still being swal- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Keeping the Mill Clean 


(Article 4) 


Better quality to finished product; cleanliness builds good 


morale, prevents fire, reduces accidents. Good housekeeping. 


SWEEPING in a textile plant is a 

job which usually requires very 
little skill, yet it is important that 
floors be kept clean. One thing 
that is important, as in all other 
cleaning, is that a regular sched- 
ule of sweeping be followed and 
that it be done with greatest ef- 
ficiency. The sweeper must also 
know how to pick his waste cor- 
rectly and prepare it for baling. 
For the protection of his health, 
and to protect his hands from 
splinters and sharp objects, he 
should be provided with a pair of 
suitable gloves when separating 
his waste. 


Brooms & Brushes 


For a long time the sweeper 
used nothing but the conventional 
straw or “stick broom”. This 
broom is still excellent for use in 
certain places, but we have come 
to use better equipment in recent 
times. Most of our sweepers use 
two “push brooms’, one in each 
hand at the same time. These 
brooms, or brushes, are filled with 
stiff horse hair, or fiber, or a com- 
bination of both. They speed the 
sweeping operations in long alleys 
and open floor space. 

We have also constructed, what 
we call, sweeping “plows”. They 
are very useful where large quan- 
tities of light sweepings have to 
be collected. This is not our orig- 
inal idea, but one developed years 
ago by an old carder; they are ex- 
cellent time savers. They are used 
for the most part in the carding 
and spinning departments. Two 
wooden plow handles are hinged 
together about midway and work 
somewhat like a pair of large 
shears. Two projections about 3 
feet long are attached to the bot- 
tom of the plow handles and on 
the bottom of each of these is 


By Erwin Hard 


tacked a strip of burnished fillet. 
These projections are also joined 
together by a hinge at the point 
almost directly beneath the crook- 
ed grips of the plow handles when 
the plow is setting erect. The 
sweeper walks along rapidly, and 
by moving his arms as if he were 
using a pair of large hedge clip- 
pers, and pushing the plow for- 
ward at the same time, can sweep 
the floor very quickly. By tack- 
ing some beaver board on each 
side of the plow it will carry a 
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Sweeping ‘‘plow’’ described in article 


large quantity of sweepings and 
enable him to sweep long alleys 
without leaving piles of sweepings 
in the alleys. 

There have also been a few very 
modern methods developed in vac- 
uum sweepings but as yet the 
writer has had no practical experi- 
ence with these methods, and is 
therefore not prepared to discuss 
them with authority. 


Convenient Cuspidors 


Spitting on the floors has long 
been a troublesome problem in the 
textile mill, due in part to the in- 
ability of textile workers to smoke 
during working hours and their 
use of chewing tobacco; this prob- 
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lem is worse than in some other 
types of industries. We have all 
been guilty of looking too lightly 
on this, and allowing the dirty, 
unwholesome habit to contribute 
to a filthy, unsanitary situation. 
We might as well face the problem 
squarely, and prohibit spitting on 
the floor, We cannot change the 
acquired habits ef some employees, 
but we can provide cuspidors and 
require workers to spit into them. 
We can do a great deal to educate 
them along the lines of why it is 
to their own advantage, as well as 
for the protection of the health of 
other workers, that they do not spit 
on the floor. 

We have found after much expe- 
rimenting that the most suitable 
cuspidor is one made of pressed 
wood pulp with an oil finish. These 
“naper” cuspidors are inexpensive 
(about $6.50 per thousand) and are 
easily disposed of after use. We 
do not sit them on the floor as we 
have found they get knocked over 
and the contents spilled. We made 
a number of racks from %x1 %*%- 
inch band iron so the cuspidors will 
fit snugly into them. We also at- 
tached to this rack a hinged cover. 
The racks may be fastened to posts, 
walls, or the head-end of machines. 
They should be about four feet 
from the floor. 

The object of having the hinged 
cover is to prevent persons spitting 
at the cuspidor and missing it. This 
may seem unimportant at first, but 
it is one of the real reasons why 
this type of container works suc- 
cessfully. The person has to raise 
the cover to spit into the cup, and 
he cannot raise it if he is some 
distance from it. 

A colored man passes through 
the mill about three times a week 
and replaces these cups. He takes 
the used ones out of the racks and 
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puts in new ones, dropping a hand 
full of sawdust in each as he puts 
it into place. The sawdust ab- 
sorbs the moisture and prevents 
spilling. One man can serve our 
entire plant in about two hours. 
(52,000 spindle mill) 


Lavatories and Toilets 


Keeping toilets clean and sani- 
tary depends to some extent upon 
the type of floors and equipment 
we have. The floors should be ot 
tile block or glazed concrete for 
best cleaning results. A suitabie 
drain for the floor is also very im- 
portant. Fixtures should not have 
wooden seats or covers but should 
be of the one piece, white, vitre- 
ous china type. Walls should be 
painted with enamel or lead and 
oil inside gloss paint. The walls 
of toilets and wash room cannot 
be expected to last as long without 
repainting as the. other walls in 
the mill and still look good. Good 
ventilation is also most important 
at all times. 

The persons who service and 
clean these rooms should operate 
on regular schedule. For conven- 
ience they should have a suitable 
truck for mops, brushes, powder, 
disinfectant, paper, etc. This truck 
can be made by the mill’s carpen- 
ter and spaces in it provided for 
each of the things he needs to car- 
ry. 

The writer will not suggest the 
name of any particular powder or 
disinfectant to use, but merely the 
“type” as there are many which 
are very good, but put up by dif- 
ferent manufacturers, bearing dif- 
ferent trade names. Three types 
are usually used. One is a good 
“bowl cleaner’. This powder will 
clean the toilet bowl without much 
mopping if allowed to stand in the 
water a few minutes and then 
flushed. Yellow stain should not 
be allowed to remain on the finish, 
but be removed each time the fix- 
ture is cleaned. 

The second powder or cleaning 
agent is for the lavatories. Usu- 
ally this can be bought in cases 
of 24 or 48 handy boxes similar to 
a large salt shaker, and is used 
on a yarn mop or cloth when clean- 
ing lavatories. 

The third powder is for scrub- 
bing the floors. Usually the scrub- 
bing powder used on the mill 
floors, in connection with the 
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Cuspidors of pressed wood pulp with an 
oil finish are handy and easily disposed 
of. Racks are made of band iron, at- 
tached to posts at convenient level so ex- 
pectorators won’t miss . ' : 





scrubbing machine, is satisfacto- 
ry. It is very helpful after clean- 
ing the floors to use some good 
disinfectant such as a pine oil 
preparation with germ killing in- 
gredient. This keeps down bad 
odors and is also an aid to sanita- 
tion. 

A galvanized garbage pail with 
handle and cover should be plac- 
ed in each toilet to help keep pa- 
per or refuse off the floor. 

All ladies’ rest rooms should be 
provided with sanitary napkin dis- 
pensers, so these may be provided 
at a nominal cost to women work- 
ers. 

Towels of some kind should be 
provided for every wash room. 
There are many different kinds of 
cabinets and towels manufactur- 
ed, and each plant may select the 
ones best suited to its need. The 
mill may be manufacturing towels 
or some goods which can be adapt- 
ed to this use without purchasing 
them. Replenishing these should 
be a part of the regular service of 
the person looking after these 
rooms. 


Drinking Fountains 


Many mills have now installed 
electric refrigerators units for 
turnishing cool drinking water for 
their employees. Regardless of the 
type of fountains used, it is of ut- 
most importance that they be kept 
clean and_ sanitary. Bubblers, 
mouth guards and waste water 
recesses should be scrubbed reg- 
ularly with a suitable powder and 
rinsed clean afterward. If these 
parts are kept bright they will not 
be so likely to collect dirt and 
germs. Plenty of clean, cool drink- 
ing water helps to keep employees 
happy and satisfied. We may also 
expect more efficient work as an- 
other result. 

In addition to plenty of cool 
drinking water, we have found salt 





tablets helpful in hot weather. We 
have one dispenser at each foun- 
tain, and each time an employee 
presses a button a salt tablet drops 
out into the hand. The tablets are 
easily taken and they help to pre- 
vent heat fatigue, by replacing the 
salt lost from the blood through 
perspiration. The tablet and dis- 
pensers may be obtained from 
most salt manufacturers. 


Trash Receptacles 


Few mills now operate on one 
shift and many plants run contin- 
uously from Monday through Sat- 
urday. Employees now have to 
bring a light lunch or purchase 
sandwiches from the canteen serv- 
ice trucks. These lunch papers 
or wrappers together with bread 
scraps, etc., must be _ disposed 
of. There are also other items 
of trash which are likely to be 
thrown on the floor if no recepta- 
cles are provided. Roving cans 
which have become rough around 
the top, and are not suitable for 
sliver, may be used, but covers 
should be made to fit them. If this 
is not desirable some kind of cov- 
ered trash container should be 
provided. These help to keep the 
plant clean and orderly. All re- 
ceptacles should be plainly mark- 
ed in somewhat this manner: i. e. 
‘Deposit Trash Here, Help to Keep 
Our Plant Clean”’. 


Roaches and Water Bugs 


Some plants, especially those 
with dyehouses and bleacheries, 
have had difficulty with the 
“roach problem”. While the writ- 
er is not a chemist, or an extermi- 
nator, he has found an effective 
remedy for this situation. By mix- 
ing 5 pounds of powdered cake 
sugar with 100 pounds of powder- 
ed borax, and dusting the infested 
areas, roaches will disappear. If 
you don’t believe us, try it! 


First Aid Room 


Last, but certainly not least, the 
place where first aid is given to 
employees must be kept clean and 
sanitary. All first aid equipment, 
lavatories, medicine cabinets, etc., 
should be regularly scoured. Such 
instruments as scissors, small for- 
ceps for extracting splinters, etc., 
should be sterilized and kept in 
an air tight case. The walls, ceil- 
ing and furniture should be paint- 
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ed with light gloss enamel and be 
regularly washed with a disinfec- 
tant solution. 

While some important matters 
pertaining to the keeping of our 
plants clean and sanitary may 
have been omitted, the writer 
hopes that the suggestions offered 
here may inspire renewed interest 
in this subject. It is important 
to all of us that we have a clean, 
healthy place in which to work. 


Floor Scrubbing 


One of the most important req- 
uisites for keeping the mill clean 
is satisfactory floor scrubbing. 
For several years this was done 
by hand in our plant. We main- 
tained a crew of 16 colored men 
and a foreman. A cart carrying 
two 40-gallon water cans was used 
for the fresh water supply. We 
used a scrubbing powder with 
some abrasives, and the usual f!- 
ber brooms with the squeegee rub- 
bers in the back of the brooms. 
The scrubber would pour out a 
small quantity of water, scrub a 
small area, then turn his broom 
over, using the rubber to scoup up 
the dirty water. Another truck 
was used for receiving the dirty 
water. 

The labor cost amounted to ap- 
proximately $255.00 per 40-hour 
week on 426,000 square feet of 
floor space. The scrubbing fre- 
quency was about every eight 
days. Our floors were kept fairly 
clean with this hand method, but 
the cost was far more, and the 
work was not nearly so satisfac- 
tory, as with the electric machines 
we are now using. The 17 men 
were replaced by one operator 
and two assistants. The _ total 
weekly cost of labor dropped to 
$47.00 for 426,000 square feet and 
the scrubbing frequency cut to 
seven days. 


Machine Coverage 


Machine coverage: With a good 
18-inch machine and a two-man 
crew, we should get from 1,800 to 
2,000 square feet per hour weekly 
average. This of course does not 
allow for going under the frames 
at all. When brooming under or 
scrubbing under the frames is de- 
sired a three-man crew should be 
used and then we might say the 
average is cut to around 1,500 
square feet per hour. However, if 
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a thorough scrubbing is done with 
a very small ll-inch or 13-inch 
machine used in conjunction with 
the larger combination machine, 
a more thorough job can be done 
under the frames and of course 
dees not have to be done as often 
as is the case with “brooming un- 
der’. The floor just stays clean- 
er longer under the frames with 
machine scrubbing because it is 
gotten cleaner. This machine does 
have a capacity up to 3,000 square 
feet per hour on wide open aisles. 
The reason for this is that in a 
24-inch aisle two trips must be 
made and in a 36-inch aisle it could 
be covered also by two trips, the 
brush ring being 18 inches wide. 
We like to do the whole job as we 
go, using a three-man crew and 
brooming under and around all 
frames, posts, ete. 

With the power drive and larger 
machines the production really 
doubles. The writer has covered 
6,000 square feet in one hour, in 
one department, under test. This 
was on a wide hall with no ob- 
structions at all. Under operating 
conditions, as in the cotton mill, 
this coverage is out of the ques- 
tion. This machine does do 3,000 
to 3,500 square feet per hour with 
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two-man crew in cotton mills. That 
is, in those mills having larger al- 
leys, or wider alleys and totaling 
maybe some 100,000 to 150,000 
square feet with this larger ma- 
chine. 

So to sum it up, it is 
say that this machine can produce 
approximately five times as much 
work as can be done with a hand 
crew working the same number of 
man hours. The power drive ma- 
chines will increase that to about 
3314 to 40 per cent more work 
with the same man hours. 


sate to 


Cleaning Ingredients 


In most cases the solvent clean- 
ing powders are more efficient 
and less expensive to use than the 
grit or scouring powder. In a few 
instances a scouring powder 
should be used, and there is only 
one good reason for using it then. 
In some mills when scrubbing 1s 
done on the second floor the water 
runs down to the floor below. This 
is due to a faulty flooring and 
sub-floor on the second floor. The 
grit remaining from the scouring 
powder has been known to fill up 
the cracks to help make the floor 
water tight. 

This problem has also been solv- 
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ed in a way with the new combi- 
nation scrubbing machines. This 
is done by feeding the solution to 
the floor and take up the solution 
immediately or in the same opera- 
tion with the vacuum intake. In 
this way the water does not re- 
main on the floor two seconds. 
This is known as single scrubbing; 
however, picking up the water on 
the second trip over gives the sol- 
vent powder more time for soften- 


ing of the dirt and oil on the 
floor. 
Scouring powder is, though, 


more efficient on a single scrub- 
bing for its action is immediate. 
Incidently, a scouring powder of 
good grade who’s soapless stock 
is made from high grade vegeta- 
ble oils rather than animal fats, 
pure volcanic ash ground fine and 
screened and non-caustic soda ash 
is added, is a type compound 
which will go about one-third fur- 
ther than the abrasive powders 
made of the known lower priced 
ingredients. 

In the average mill cleaning, 
some five to ten pounds of scour- 
ing powder at from 8 to 5 cents 
per pound would be used to clean 
1,000 square feet. Five pounds of 
a solvent cleaner at from 8 to 10 
cents per pound mixed in 50 gal- 
lons of water would clean and in 
most cases clean better some five 
to eight thousand square feet. Or 
30 cents worth of scouring pow- 
der would clean about 1,000 
square feet while 30 cents worth 
of solvent would clean some 3,000 
to 4,000 square feet. 

A soap powder should not be used 
for that cannot be expected to break 
down the mineral oil lubricants 
on the floors. It will move some 
of the dirt, but not the “build up” 
of oil which really holds the dirt 
to the floor. 


Care of Scrubbing Machines 


A floor scrubbing machine is a 
precise machine given to a man 
to do more work better and in 
less time than has been done by 
hand. This fact should first make 
the management select a man ¢ca- 
pable of looking after the minor 
things on the machine, not only 
just operate it. Just any “broom 
handler” should not be used. There 
are one or two minor oilings to 
be done each week. The operator 
should do that; he should see that 
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all nuts and bolts stay tight, and 
above all he should be made to 
keep the machine clean and there- 
by take some pride in it. The 
crew should be given some 15 to 
30 minutes at the end of each day 
to clean up the equipment. Then 
once a month he should take the 
machine into the shop for a me- 
chanic to look it over and do the 
monthly oiling and greasing. This 
duty should, as with all repairs, 
be given to the same mechanic 
each month. Time will be saved 
by having someone entirely ac- 
quainted with it’s mechanism. 

It is also very important to have 
a suitable place where the ma- 
chine may be rolled in and locked 
up, when the days work is finish- 
ed. Otherwise if the plant is op- 
erating other shifts the employees 
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are likely to tamper with the ma- 
chine and, not understanding its 
operation, may damage it in some 
way. It also causes the operator 
to take more pride in the fine 
equipment he has to work with if 
he is the only one operating it. 


Scrubbing Alleys 


The simplest manner to follow 
in scrubbing alleys is to plan to 
scrub your entire mill once a 
week. Just follow the route of 
the goods being manufactured in 
the mill and in this way you keep 
ahead of the dirty truck wheels 
coming into the mill. In some al- 
leys maybe a little more than five 
pounds of a solvent powder to 50 
gallons of water should be used. 
This is accounted for by the type 





of lubricant and the amount 
eventually reaching the _ floor. 
Each particular man will have to 
study that out for himself. 

The 18-inch machines usually 
go everywhere in each alley where 
the operator walks. Meaning that 
oil, causing slips and falls, is re- 
moved where operators walk. In 
many places the weavers alleys 
are so narrow that this must be 
done by hand or with a small aux- 
lliary scrubbing machine. 


Economies of Floor Scrubbers 


With a machine a far cleaner 
floor is to be had. In nearly ev- 
ery mill machine installation, that 
mill has saved in labor the entire 
cost of the equipment within 18 
months and more often in less 
than one year. This fact has also 
held true with the rental of the 
same equipment, as is done in 
most mills; in each instance there 
has been a net saving over the 
rental paid to be some two or 
three times as great as the annual 
rental. 


Types of Brushes 


The stiff palmetto fiber brush 
should always be used with the 
solvent cleaning powders. With 
scouring powder, maybe a more ef- 
ficient cleaning, at slightly higher 
cost can be had. Steel wire 
brushes should be used only after 
consulting-a competent floor main- 
tenance engineer, We do not want 
our floors to become rough, there- 
by causing the scrubbing problem 
to become worse all the time. 


Power Cost on Machines 


The larger scrubbing machines 
use 460 kilowatts of electric en- 
ergy per hour. That is the con- 
sumption for the brush and vacu- 
um motors. These will average 
running about six hours out of 
every eight. On the basis most 
mills buy their power this cost is 
relatively very small. 


Rent or Buy Machines 


The question of whether to rent 
or buy scrubbing machines is very 
debatable. I am told that the ex- 
perience of one floor machine 
salesman is one sale to ten rentals 
and one cancelation of terminated 
lease to twenty leases, signed or 
renewed. When a mill changes to 
machine scrubbing it is not unusual 
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to have two men with a machine 
do what 12 to 16 men have been 
doing by hand. In this case you 
are setting up a schedule for a 
few men to work on. When the 
machine is broken down it is not 
always easy to pick up those ex- 
tra men to help your machine 
crew do the work by hand. This 
just means that you are now de- 
pending on machinery to do your 
scrubbing work. The same thing 
might be true should you use hand 
looms when your power goes off 
or a few looms break down, Now 
with the scrubbing machine, when 
that breaks down you only have 
one, so the whole job is held up 
until repairs are made. Then on 
the other hand it has happened 
often that the machine shop is 
just so busy with production 
equipment repairs that no time is 
to be had for a floor machine. The 
best answer to that is the rental 
machine which is never over one 
year old. Few breakdowns can be 
expected during that year. 

As for the machine purchased, 
the older it gets it is natural to 


expect increasing repairs. Yes, 
the rental may cost you more in 
dollars and cents, but you do get 
that added service of more con- 
tinuous operation of a piece of 
machinery which is usually the 
only one at that mill. It may be 
summed up by drawing a picture 
of a traveling salesman. Most 
salesmen trade cars each year. 
Why? Chiefly because of great 
mileage and because they must 
depend on continuous operation 
of the car to get around. He may 
pay a little more for his car mile- 
age but he is seldom bothered 
with repair shop hold-ups. So on the 
rental deal the mill always has a 
properly operating machine, or 
gets one when needed. 

One important factor which is 
often overlooked is the safety of 
the workers. With hand scrub- 
bing a great deal of water is put 
on the floor and has to remain 
there while scrubbing the several 
areas each man has. The newer 
machines scrub and take up their 
own water by vacuum. This leaves 
the floor fairly free of water at 





What Is a Business Man? 


We all know that business man 
is anyone who invests his money in 
an enterprise, to employ others, 
himself, or both. He risks his own 
“roll.” 

Some get by. Some make good 
money. Many go broke. 

We also know that most success- 
ful business men were originally 
employes of others. The great ma- 
jority of them started from scratch. 
More and more of those who in- 
herit a business or a fortune, lose 
it to brighter, harder-working men. 
“Shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in 
three generations.” 

In this country you sink or swim 
on your own ability—and your 
knack of “selling” your ability. 
That’s the blessing of this Ameri- 
can system. 

And yet ... to hear some folks 
talk, you would think that as soon 
as an employe becomes a business 
man, he grows horns and cloven 
hooves. 

How can that be? He is still the 
same fellow he was before. He be- 
comes no more honest, no less 
honest; no more friendly, no less 
friendly than when he worked for 
someone else. He simply is taking 


greater risks—perhaps has more 
worries. 

Same here in the shop. Once a 
man is promoted to supervise 
others, he becomes an employer— 
whether he has the responsibility 
for the work of two others or two 
thousand. Just where along the 
line does he cease to be a regular 
guy? 

Many go into business in another 
way. They don’t start factories, 
trucking companies or retail stores. 
They don’t give up their present 
jobs. They simply invest their 
hard-earned savings in stocks or 
bonds — helping to finance other 
business, making jobs for others. 
They risk their money in the hope 
of profit. They are part owners of 
such companies as American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph or General 
Motors. They, too, are business 
men. 


Are they, too, to become objects 
of suspicion or abuse as soon as 
this takes place? Are they any 
less honorable, less neighborly, less 
deserving of a square deal in this 
country of ours! 

You know the answer!—New De- 
parture News. 
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all times. Then, too, small signs 
marked “wet floors” may be put 
at the end of the alley which has 
just been scrubbed and this serves 
as a warning to operatives to walk 
cautiously over this floor or avoid 
using the particuljlar alley for a 
short time if possible.. 

We have also found it is very 
helpful for one of the assistants 
to carry two “push type” sweep- 
ing brushes along with his hand 
truck, and sweep the alley out be- 
fore the machine enters. This 
will prevent the dirty water hav- 
ing so much “gummy” substance 
in it, and pipes will not stop up 
so badly. If this is not done many 
times travelers, bits of leather, 
wads of thread, lint, etc., choke 
the suction pipe, or pump, and 
cause trouble. | 

A real good job of floor scrub- 
bing goes a long way to prevent 
wasted or damaged filling or warp 
which may be accidently dropped 
on the floor. If the floor is clean 
these may be picked up and used 
without making seconds, 

Again, too, the health of the 
worker comes in for some impor- 
tant consideration. We can be 
justly proud of our plant and the 
workers will appreciate nice clean 
floors. Visitors will also be very 
much impressed by this fact alone. 
Don’t you agree that this subject 
deserves some real consideration? 

— <&—— 
Turner Promoted by 


International Nickel 
E. A. Turner, for more than 15 years 


in charge of Monel and rolled nickel! 
sales in the chemical and associated 
fields for The International Nickel 





E. A. Turner 


Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York City, has been promoted to the 
post of assistant to Sales Manager J. 
F. McNamara, At the same time, W. J. 
Calnan and H. D. Tietz were appoint- 
ed to similar positions. C. J. Bianowicz 
has been made head of the chemical 
section of Monel sales succeeding Mr. 
Turner. 
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The Worker—a Patriotic Salesman 


. iy W. M. McLaurine, Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


WHILE THERE are many other 

sales talks that ordinarily 
would precede this, the present 
war situation makes this one very 
appropriate now. 

Food, clothing and munitions 
are war essentials. They are three 
elements that develop a condition 
for good soldiers and efficient 
fighting. 

The textile industry is doing a 
valiant service in furnishing to 
the war program all of the thou- 
sands of types of textile products 
that it needs. Quality and quan- 
tity have been delivered so far on 
time and as needed. 

While managers and machinery 
are important components of this 
result, yet behind all of these and 
co-equal with them in the great 
effort, are thousands of the most 
loyal and efficient textile workers 
in the world . 

Their deft fingers and manual 
skills have operated these ma- 
chines with a truly patriotic will. 
Many have forgotten wages and 
hours and now are working for 
freedom from the slave threats of 
foreign powers. Truly they are as 
great in their contribution as any 
other contributing group. No army 
can fight without equipment. The 
textile workers of this nation can 
be depended upon to furnish what- 
ever textile materials may be need- 
ed. 

Flying planes and driving trucks 
are heroic and important, but the 
home guard making it possible for 
planes to fly and tanks to roll is 
also heroic. 

Every worker in the textile in- 
dustry must be made to realize 
that through his work he is doing 
a patriotic service to his country. 

They say that this is the best 
clothed army in the world. The 
workers in the textile industry 
have been smart, faithful and ef- 
ficient or this would not be true. 

This is every one’s war, hence 
every one must do his part so that 
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freedom will not be lost. The tex- 
tile workers of the South have al- 
ways been patriotic. At no time 
have slackers or fifth columnists 
been found in their ranks. They 
have a glorious heritage and they 
must be alert to cherish and pro- 
tect it. The worker must appreci- 
ate his importance in this conflict 
and sell his ideas of devotion to 
duty and patriotic services to his 
country to all others. 





THIS is the third of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 

The first article appeared in the 
November issue, was. entitled 
“The Worker Is an Ambassador”. 
The second, in December, was 
“The Worker is a Salesman”, — 


—_—— —— 





There is a dignity in labor, ex- 
ceeded by nothing else. The work- 
er must appreciate his contribu- 
tion to the morale of the fighting 
forces of this nation. 

He is a builder of civilian mo- 
rale also because he is doing his 
dead level best to see that all peo- 
ple in this nation are clothed and 
cared for in this emergency, inso- 
far as textile products are needed. 

The civilian call is just as de- 
manding because the people at 
home must be equipped to work 
and make possible many other 
services for the front lines. 

The textile workers always fur- 
nish their quota for the service 
also. On tablets in nearly every 
mill in the South, there are lists 
of names of those who fought and 
many who died in World War I. 
They are great lovers of home and 
country. No one has ever had 
cause to question their patriotism. 


‘Textile workers serve and sew tor 
the Red Cross, thus implementing 
the work of the day in which they 
have made millions of yards of 
cloth for bandages and _ surgical 
dressings. 

They have been loyal in the pur- 
chasing of War Savings Bonds and 
in donations to community serv- 
ices. They do all of these things 
and many more. They do all because 
they believe in Democracy, the 
American Way of Life and the 
teachings of God. Loyalty to his 
family and to his job, loyalty to 
his friends and to his organiza- 
tion, which enables him to make 
these contributions, will let a man 
do no less. The employer must 
help his workers appreciate their 
contributions and their impor- 
tance in this great conflict 
through which we are passing. 

All people feel better mentally 
and socially when they are made 
to realize that they are of some 
importance to the community and 
to the nation. 

Textile employees realize this 
contribution that they are making 
but they, like all other people, “‘ap- 
preciate being appreciated.” 

While profits and sound finan- 
cial institutions are absolutely 
necessary for the safety of this 
nation, the great. motivating 
thought is giving and contribut- 
ing to the national welfare in this 
emergency. 

Every contributor, in services 
or money or otherwise, must be 
recognized and made to appreciate 
his contribution. 

There must be no shadows of 
selfishness that black-out indivi- 
dual efforts. The textile worker 
in his unselfish devotion to duty 
is making a noble contribution. 
Lift his morale by letting him 
know that you and the community 
recognize his efforts. This will 
make him a better citizen for his 
nation and a better salesman for 
your organization and for you. 
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eHlere Rest the Careless” 


@ A gruesome reminder, but most effec- 
tive, is this model “safety” cemetery in the 
mill yard of the West Point Manufacturing 
Company Division at Langda'e, Alabama. 

Each tombstone carries an inscription de- 
scribing how accidents occur, and a spec al 
lot is reserved “for those who ignore safety 
rules”. Employees entering the plant must 
pass by the cemetery and their eyes natura!- 
ly pick up the brief safety messages in- 
scribed on the markers in the graveyard. 

“IT am a victim of playing in the plant”, 
“T failed to report to first aid room” and “I 
worked on a machine without stopping it” 
are effective reminders that safety rules are 
to be obeyed. 

The model graveyard is only a part of -™ Be 
the regular safety program at this plant, but - , . 9 
is certainly one way of keeping the em- Mek oe oath Sie 
ployees ae. 
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Textile Scientists Study Fibers 


DISCUSSION of the cotton fiber and 
yarn properties featured the first 
meeting of the Industrial Fiber So- 
ciety, held at Georgia Tech in Atlanta 
on December 4 and 5. This organiza- 
tion is the latest formal society to be 
created in the interest of textile re- 
search, and was conceived by a group 
of research physicists and chemists 
connected with southern textile plants. 
W. R. Marsden, director of fiber re- 
search, Bibb Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ga., acted as chairman of the organi- 
zation meeting, and was assisted in the 
formation of the group by B. Reid 
Clanton, research chemist, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Otto Morning- 
star, research laboratory, West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Company; and others. 

The purpose of the organization is 
to bring together the men in textile 
manufacturing plants and laboratories, 
and others, who have a mutual interest 
in the technical side of textile fibers, 
to study the fibers, their uses and ap- 
plications, ete. 

The initial meeting last month at- 
tracted a representative attendance 
from a varied number of sources, in- 
cluding manufacturing executives, tech- 
nical and research men and others 
from textile plants, technicians from 
governmental and other laboratories, 
and from several educational institu- 
tions. 

The general theme of the meeting 
was “Evaluation and Correlation of 
Fiber and Yarn Properties”, and there 
were five sessions dealing with vari- 
ous phases of this theme. The first, 
on Thursday morning, December 4, was 
featured by a discussion of “Applica- 
tion of Physics to Fiber Studies’, by 
K. L. Hertel, head of the physics de- 
partment at the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, who developed the “Fi- 
brograph” for fiber measurement, de- 
scribed on page 116 of the December 
issue of Cotton. On Thursday after- 
noon, Dr. Enoch Karrer, senior cotton 
technologist at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
La., spoke on “Physical Properties of 
Cotton and their Relation to Factors 
Governing Utilization”. On Thursday 
evening, an informal and unscheduled 
group discussion on the chemistry of 
the cotton fiber was led by Dr. Milton 
Harris, director of research of The 
Textile Foundation and the Textile 
Research Institute. 

Friday morning, Dr. Carl M. Conrad, 
also senior cotton technologist at the 
New Orleans Laboratory, spoke on 
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“Chemical Tests on the Cotton Fiber 
and their Significance”. Friday after- 
noon, Malcolm E. Campbell, senior cot- 
ton technologist, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on “Correlation of Fiber Properties to 
Yarn Strength”. 

At each session, the speaker listed 
presented the subject in detail, and ex- 
tensive informal discussion of the mat- 
ter was participated in by the entire 
group. A visit to the State Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station at Georgia 
Tech was included in the program. 

The sponsors of the organization felt 





‘*Cotton’’ snapshots during the industrial fiber conference in Atlanta. Top, a stud 
centration at one of the sessions. In the center of this group are seen Milto 


that the initial meeting launched the 
society auspiciously and demonstrated 
the possibilities for an approach of this 
kind, by the type of men primarily 
constituting this group, to the techni- 
cal side of the fibers used by the tex- 
tile plants of the country. To an ob- 
server, an outstanding impression was 
the extent to which mills in the in- 
dustry have actually moved into the 
stage of action on research and tech- 
nical matters, as reflected by the num- 
ber of technically trained and quali- 
fied men present representing manu- 
facturing establishments. 


in con- 


n Harris, Ph.D., 
M. 


director of research for The Textile Foundation and the Textile Research Institute; W. 


Yow, technical superintendent, and 8. W. 
Mills, Thomaston, 


Hempstead, assistant general manager, 


Martha 


a. . 
Second row: left to right, Simon Williams, Ph.D., Bureau of Industrial Research, Uni- 


versity of Texas; B. Reid Clanto 
dean of Clemson textile school; Jo 
Institute; John P, Elting, 


Ph.D., research chemist, Callaway Mills; H. H. Willis, 
T. Wigington, director of research, The Cotton-Textile 
Ph.D., director of research, Kendall Mills; and Otto Morningstar, 


Ph.D., director of research, West Point Mfg. Co. 


Third row: 


W. F. Busse, Ph.D., research department, B. F. Goodrich Co.; C. A. Jones, 


dean of Georgia Tech textile school; W. M. Yow and S. W. Hempstead of Martha Mills 
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Carding-Spinning Discussion by 
Alabama Operating Executives 


ALABAMA TEXTILE Operating Executives, an association composed 

of superintendents and overseers of the Alabama mills, met in Au- 
burn, Ala., November 29, for the regular fall carding and spinning discus- 
sion meeting. A large crowd was present. The meeting was in charge of 
Frank K. Petrea, general chairman, who is superintendent of the Samoset 


Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


Discussion on carding was led by 


Harold 


M. Clark-of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, and that on spinning by A. H. 
Randall, general superintendent of Alabama Mills. 


J. E. Hannum, assistant dean of en- 
gineering at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, was introduced and 
‘spoke for a few minutes, describing 
the courses recently installed through- 
out the state under the Engineering 
Defense Training Program, sponsored 
and financed by the Federa! Govern- 
ment. The schools are for the pur- 
pose of adult education in industries 
catering to national defense, or for 
persons who expect to be working on 
national defense projects. The schoo) 
operating at Auburn is held at night 
for the benefit of those working in the 
daytime and is especially designed for 
members of the textile industry, the 
subjects being carefully selected after 
conferences with many textile execu- 
tives; other schools for the textile in- 
dustry will be located throughout the 
state, and for other industries as the 
enrollment calls for and the instruc- 
tors are secured. 

A visitor introduced at the meeting 
was G. H. Dunlap, on leave from the 
faculty of the Clemson College textile 
department, who is doing practical mill 
test work under sponsorship of The 
Textile Foundation and supervision of 
The Arkwrights and the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, and who told of cer- 
tain tests already being run. He in- 
vited the Alabama men both to take 
part in the test work in their own 
mills and to suggest other tests to be 
carried out on a _ co-operative basis. 
Some of the tests underway, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Dunlap, are on the 
slasher consisting of seven 30-inch cy]l- 
inders; various roll settings; loom 
stops before and after installation of 
cleaners on spoolers and spinning; on 
pickers with and without blending re- 
serves; old reconditioned and new 
drawing; increased licker-in speed ; one- 
process against two-process drawing; 
spinning using all types of top roll cov- 
ering; spinning using cork rollers 
equipped with different diameter cots; 





Report and photos by John C. Fonville. 


long draft drawing against one-proc- 
ess drawing; etc. 

John T. Wigington, research director 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, spoke 
for a moment on the work being done 
by his division of the Institute, say- 
ing, “We hope to keep up with all of 
the research work being done, and to 
correlate it, making it available to the 
mills in terms of spinning value.” 


Folds in Picker Laps 


Harold M. Clark of Avondale Mills 
led the discussion on carding, the first 
question being “How can wind rolls 
or folds in picker laps be prevented?” 
He explained that the question per- 
tained to trouble between the calender 
roll and the press roll on _ pickers, 
wherein a lap or fold developed after 
the lap reaches approximately 8 inches 
in diameter, and runs anywhere from 
18 inches from the selvage to all the 
way across the lap. Answering this 
question, Frank Fuller of Langdale 
(Ala.) Division of West Point Manu- 
facturing Company said, “Everybody 
has this trouble. Most of it is caused 
when we start the picker up on the 





Ben H. Crawford, instructor in the Auburn 
textile school and secretary of the Alabama 
association; and Harold M. Clark, of Avon- 
dale Milis, Sylacauga, who led the discussion 
on carding : : : ; ‘ , ; : ‘ 
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first two or three rounds. It can be 
caused by the logger head binding on 
the pin and causing it to bind.” 

A member from Pell City 
having the same kind of trouble but at 
his plant they roller 
in the lap rack head being dry, and 
most of the difficulty, was eliminated 
by either lubrication or replacement so 
that the pin could be allowed to turn 
freely. Also, sometimes the press rol) 
is not perfectly balanced, he said, and 
there is a heavy side, causing a dif- 
ference in the press roll and the ¢al- 


told of 


traced it to the 


roll—lubrication and tension is 
the trouble. 

Someone else considered that the 
folds in the laps might be caused by 
not having leather around the 
screens. Ernest Johnson of Jefferson 
(Ga.) Mills agreed with the foregoing 
and added that it could be caused by 
a crooked lap pin. Members of the 
executive committee had discussed the 
question and they contributed that a 
back draft on the screens might lead 
to the same trouble. One man said 
he had noticed folds in the laps when 
his picker was equipped with a chain 
drive, but since going back to gears 


ender 


700d 


on his pickers he had eliminated them 


Split Laps at Cards 


“What can be done to prevent split 
laps on cards?’ was the second ques- 
tion. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the place to correct this is in the 
picker room, one man saying “I don’t 
think you will have split laps if you 
will keep the right tension on the lap 
in the picker room and keep the fingers 
set right.” He then brought out that 
much of the splitting is caused when 
there is a change of relative humidity 
in the picker room; if the tension is 
correct for a normal humidity, and 
then the humidity changes, it will also 
change the tension in the lap as it is 
formed at the picker. 

J. A. Bone of Lanett (Ala.) Division 
of West Point Manufacturing Company 
answered that he has some split laps 
and has found that most of them are 
due to faulty air draft from the fan 
speed, and in not keeping the picker 
clean, resulting in chokes. He cleans 
his pickers on Sunday. Also, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bone, the laps can be split 
when the picker tender pulls on the 
lap. 
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At the Auburn meeting. Top row, a group of men from Avondale Mills; left to right: J. W. Heacock, M, R. Cranford, Floyd 
McCullough, F. E. Bulger, D. L. Epperson, J. F. Cooley, O. S. Smith, C. G. Bramlett, B. D. Snow. 

Second row, left to right: John Harris, of Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala.; F. D. Jacoway, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co.; 
Homer Roberts, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga; Charles Feagin, Bama Cotton Mills; Hamp idorris, III, Bama Cotton Mills; H. B. Askew, 
National Ring Traveler Co.; R. Bitham Smith, Terrell Machine Co.; R. T. James, Bama Cotton Mills; Ed Branch, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
and E. A. Feagin, Bama Cotton Mills. 


The chairman added that some of 
the splitting might come from feeding 
waste unevenly into the pickers, and 
this was concurred in by Mr. 
Snow of Avondale, who told of having 
trouble with laps splitting when waste 
was fed into the line in lumps, but 
being remedied when the waste feed 
was made more even. A representative 
from Samoset Cotton Mills has found 
that it is helpful to have the beater 
on the finisher section operating about 
100 turns per minute slower than the 
blade beater, and to keep most of the 
cotton on the top screen instead of dis- 
tributing it evenly on the screens. 

The point of feeding in too much 
waste was again brought in, by another 
member, who also said that it is help- 
ful to use finger bars on both top and 
bottom to mark the lap. Speaking for 
one division of Alabama mills, a man 
aid “keep the chokes out back of the 
screens and keep the fingers set prop- 
erly and it will help.” 

Executive committee members 
brought out that split laps occasion- 
ally occur when changing from old to 
new cotton, and two ways of prevent- 
ing the splitting is to feed roving into 
the lap as it is formed and to wrap 
the calender rolls with copper wire, 
which will give the rolls a firmer grip 
and press the cotton into place better. 


Production and Licker-In Speed 


“If the production of a card is re- 
duced from 12 pounds per hour to 8 
pounds per hour, should the speed of 
the licker-in be changed? And if the 
staple length of the cotton is changed 
from %-inch to 1 ™%-inch, would you 
change the speed of the cylinders” was 
the next question. A member said that 
the only reason to lower the produc- 
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tion of the card would be to get more 
cleaning, and the more beats per inch 
the cotton receives by the licker-in the 
cleaner it will be, implying that the 
speed of the licker-in would not be 
changed when reducing production. He 
also said that if he wanted better 
cleaning he would increase the speed 
of the licker-in, but that it is possible 
to overdo this and impair the breaking 
strength. 

Another man said substantially the 
same thing in other words by giving 
his experience of increasing the card 
production and having to increase. the 
licker-in speed in order to clean it. 
“If you want to get the stock clean 
you would not reduce the speed of the 
licker-in, but would speed it up,” he 
said. 

One carder considered that there is 
still more involved in the question be- 
cause if the settings of the feed plate 
and mote knives are correct for one 
speed, they would not be correct for 
another speed, and it would be neces- 
sary to adjust other settings also. 

This brought forth another’s experi- 
ence as follows: “We have not cut 
down on production, but have speeded 
up our cards. We increased the pro- 
duction 30 per cent and increased the 
speed of the licker-in 28 per cent and 
the speed of the flats 56 per cent and 
got just as good results. We drive our 
flats from the feed roll and the work 
is in the same proportion. We have 
increased the speed of the licker-in to 
39 per cent and the flats in the same 
proportion (450 r.p.m. to 780 r.p.m.) 
and it did not injure the breaking 
strength.” jut he also said that he 
would not advise a licker-in speed in- 
crease of over 30 per cent. The fore 
going results were achieved on Mid- 


dling %-inch stock, 14-ounce lap. He 
then called on another man to describe 
the Royal Speed Control, which was 
done. It operates by bringing the flats 
under control of the doffer instead of 
the cylinders, and instead of changing 
the production gear, the speed of the 
licker-in is increased to get better work, 
and the speed of the flats is increased. 
Tests have been run with this device, 
according to the speaker, on increas- 
ing doffer speed to as high as 21 r.p.m. 
with good work. 

Results of mill tests were given by 
one man as follows: Tests run on 
licker-in speeds at 460 and 500 r.p.m.; 
at 460 r.p.m. the waste was 5.63 per 
cent, the average number 20.55 and the 
breaking strength 76.84 pounds. At 500 
r.p.m, there was 6.83 per cent waste, 
average numbers 20.44, and breaking 
strength 76.5, or very little difference 
in break with more waste removed. 

Getting to the part of the question 
on increasing staple length and chang- 
ing speed of cylinders, a member said, 
“T would not change the speed of the 
cylinder but I would go off farther 
on the feed plate.’ R. B. Horsley of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Opelika advised that they have not ex- 
perimented with this, but that his 
plants run %-ineh stock in one mill 
and 1 %-inch in another and the speeds 
of the cylinders are the same. One 
other man said that he would not make 
a change. Speaking for the Piedmont 
(Ala.) Plant of Standard -Coosa- 
Thatcher, a representative told of run- 
ning 1 y,-inch to 1 %-inch stock for 
combed work and they do not change 
the speed of the cylinder when increas- 
ing the length of the staple. 

B. K. Dunn of California Cotton 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala., runs from #- 
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inch to 1 -inech stock, carding 12 
pounds per hour, and does not change 
the cylinder speeu, but dves make 
changes in the settings of the feed 
plate on the longer staple because it 
is harder to clean and he tries to save 
more of the staple. 

Mr. Petrea asked if the cotton would 
be just as clean, running the same set- 
tings, if %-inch and one-inch stock 
were run. In other words, will short- 
er cotton clean easier? Someone re- 
ported running these two staples in 
his plant and the results are that he 
gets cleaner stock and yarn from the 
inch staple than he does from the %- 
inch. A man from American Thread 
Company, Dalton, Ga., runs }§-inch to 
one-inch stock, taking out 8 per cent 
at combers, and he has seen no differ- 
ence in the cleanliness of the yarn. 
Mr. Bone of Lanett told of his experi- 
ence which did not tally with the other 
reports. He runs ¥%-ineh and #%-inch 
with the same card settings and finds 
that the longer staple looks worse, and 
said, “With the same settings and 
speeds, the short staple will clean bet- 
ter. In going from %-inch to +#3-inch 
{ would like to cut the doffer speed 
from 11 r.p.m, to 7 r.p.m., which would 
give the same amount of cleanness.” 

Experience with changing to longer 
staple and not getting the same degree 
of cleanliness was in agreement with 
Mr. Bone, according to a report from 
Jefferson (Ga.) Mills: “We run %&- 
inch and 33-inch filling and 1 1-32-inch 
warp, and have to change some cards 
from one cotton to another, and we 
find that the long staple does not clean 
as well with the same settings, and 
we have to change the settings.” 

Mr. Israel of Stonewall (Miss.) Cot- 
ton Mills mentioned that his plant is 


running denim and on the filling they 
buy a special short staple cotton and 
get better cloth from the shorter staple 
cotton than from the long staple. 


It was general opinion among the 
members of the executive committee 


that longer staple stock is harder to 
clean and is harder on the eard than 
shorter staple, and that running the 
cylinder on the card too fast may loos- 
en the clothing. 


Cleaning Drawing Frame Rolls 


The next question was “How often 
do you clean steel drawing 
frames and does difference in grade 
of stock (cleanliness) lengthen or 
shorten time between cleaning? Does 
amount of oil added to cotton in pick- 
er room affect length of time between 
cleaning?” 

Mr. Bone considered that the clean- 
liness of the cotton has much to do 
with the cleaning schedule on the draw- 
ing frames. He takes the rolls out on 
the drawing frames every month and 
scours them, using Middling cotton. 
Also, creeling solid at each doff they 
clean the rolls with a brush and wipe 
off the machine. If low grade cotton 
were run, according to Mr. Bone, the 
cleaning schedule would be more often. 
As for oil affecting the cleaning sched- 
ule, he said that this depends on the 
amount of oil put in the cotton. His 
plant uses .2 per cent and he has no- 
ticed no difference in the condition of 
the rolls. 

The chairman brought out with Mr. 
Bone cleaning aS much as he reported 
he is cleaning more than anybody else. 
To this Mr. Bone said that it is nec- 
essary to give the drawing frames very 
close attention if the mill has one-proc- 
ess roving, and added that the flutes 


rolls on 


on the rolls are cleaned with a wire 
brush. 

Fred Phillips, Buck Creek 
Mills, Siluria, Ala., “We 
rolls every week, and we run ahout .2 
per cent oil, I think that the oil has 
something tu do with the residue that 


Cotton 


said, clean 


is left on the rolls. We clean out the 
gear boxes, etc., once a month.” 


“We take the bottom 


and top rolls 
out every 5 months,” said Roscoe Rob- 


erts of Lincoln Mill Huntsville, Ala. 


Card Strips Vary 


“What : 
from card to card with the same set- 
tings, from one card they will average 
20 grains per flat, and from another 
they will average 36 grains per flat?” 
was another question. T. H. Floyd of 
Tallassee (Ala.) Mills brought out that 
outside of settings, slack clothing could 
cause a difference because the cloth- 
ing that is loose will be thrown closer 


causes flat strips to vary 


to the flats by centrifugal force and 
thereby give a variation. Also, vibra- 
tion under the ecard could cause the 


same trouble. He mentioned too that 
dull clothing will give more strips than 
sharp wire. One of Mr. Floyd's men 
also added that flats 
of belt), stripper plate bowed and con- 
dition of licker in and feed plate might 
cause variation in strips. 

Mr. Randall reported finding varia- 
from about 12 to 18 grains 
per flat and attributed the difference 
to the condition of the 
flats and cylinder, some cards having 
new cylinder fillet flat wire 
and vice-versa. He mentioned 
loose wire, which cannot be felt when 
gauging the ecard for settings, but 
which permits a different setting when 
the card is operating. Mr. Randall said 


slow (hecause 


tion of 


wire on the 


and old 


al SO 





Two other groups at Auburn. Top row, left to right: Falls L. Thomason, N. Y. & N. 


Askew; «x. VU. Roberts, L.ucvin Mulls, Huntsville: b. 


FP. Pa.ste, IIil, Ariuistrong Cork Co.:; 


McRae, Avondale Mills, Alexander City; and C. C. Clink cales. 


Second row, left to right: B. G. Miller; W. L. McConnell; 


Columbus; and J. F. Bridges. 
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G. Bates; W. J. Jordan 


Rhoads & ns. Sc.uart 


Lubricant Co.; W. M. Carpenter; B. 8. 
Ss. Sol } 


Jay, of J. E. 


and R. W. Schrimshire, of Jordan Mills 
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Ten more of those at Auburn. Top row, left to right: W. F. Hutcherson; Charles BE. Willis; J. H. Canady; John H. Hampton, of 
Fairfax Mill; and H. B. Bergfeld, of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Talladega. , 
Second row, left to right: F. M. Wallace, Keever Starch Oo.; Frank K. Petrea, Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, general chairman 


of the association; W. P. Camp; E. W. Camp, head of the Auburn textile school; 


Mills, Inc., who led the discussion on spinning. 


that his plants have a program under- 
way of trying to get the same amount 
of strips from each card, and they 
have to set each card individually with 
relation to the work produced by oth- 
ers, and even then it will vary. 

At this point Mr. Petrea asked if 
a set of badly worn flat chains would 
cause the strips to vary, by permitting 
the flats to turn so that the full sur- 
face would not work against the cyl- 
inder. This was answered in the af.- 
firmative by the chairman. A repre 
sentative from Lanett said that he 
found the variation in flat strips too 
much, and when he put on new flat 
chains it improved conditions. 


Clean Licker-In Bonnet 


In a discussion of top flat clearer 
rolls laid in the loop of flats to keep 
the licker-in bonnets clean, a member 
from Wetumpka (Ala.) plant of Ala- 
bama Mills said that they will do the 
job very well, but his cards are equip- 
ped with a star shaped piece of wood 
covered with flannel and this does a 
better job. 


Replacing Long Draft Aprons 


With A. H. Randall of Alabama 
Mills, Birmingham, leading the discus- 
sion, the subject turned to spinning 
problems. The first question was 
“What method do you use in deter- 
mining when leather aprons on long 
draft spinning need replacing? Do you 
do anything to increase the life of the 
apron? Are best results obtained from 
straight cut or bias cut draft aprons?” 
Two men reported determining time to 
change aprons by observation at time 
of overhauling, and do nothing to in- 
erease their life. John Hampton of 
Fairfax (Ala.) Division of West Point 
Manufacturing Company, said that he 
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has tried increasing the life of the 
aprons by treatment, and it does some 
good by preventing a certain amount 
of cracking, but it requires too much 
time inasmuch as the frame must 
stand while the aprons dry, so he has 
dispensed with it. He said that the 
frames are gone over twice yearly and 
the aprons are checked. Worn ones 
are taken off and those that are good 
are used as replacements, by moving 
them down on each frame. He finds 
that about 30 per cent of the aprons 
can be used further after the inspec- 
tion. 


Another member said that they do 
nothing to treat the aprons but go 
around about once every 8 months, take 
frame down and put new aprons on 
and use those aprons that are in sat- 
isfactory condition on the last few 
frames that are overhauled, thereby 
keeping all of the used aprons in one 
section of the room. He cuts the top 
apron on the bias and the bottom 
apron straight. 

Someone asked for a_ satisfactory 
glue, since the mill has to use clamps 
to hold the aprons together until the 
glue dries, and Mr. Hampton said that 
he has found one that will dry in about 
two minutes (name on request) and is 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Another man reported using the bias 
cut and believes that he gets a longer 
life by this method. If one of the bias 
eut aprons breaks or stretches, he uses 
a straight cut apron for repair. 


Oiling Spinning Frames 


“How often should bolsters be oiled 
and what viscosity oil should be used? 
What is the suggested schedule for ail- 
ing top rolls on long draft spinning, 
no wick?’, was the next spinning ques- 
tion. It was agreed by the chairman 


and A. H. Randall, general superintendent, Alabama 


in the beginning that they should be 
oiled when needed, but he asked for 
mill experience and practice. Mr. 
Hampton oils his spindles once a week 
of 120 hours running, and suggested 
that this be done when the frame is 
standing, on Saturday or Sunday, in 
order to allow the oil to seep into the 
bottom of the base. He said that if 
the frame is oiled when running; all 
the lubricant will not reach the base 
and much of it will be syphoned out 
and slung off. He also suggested that 
the oiler use an oil spout that is very 
small so that the work cannot be done 
too fast or again the oil will not reach 
the bottom of the base. 

The experience at Tallassee Mills 
follows: “Spindles should be oiled 
when approximately 20 to 25. per- cent 
of a full base has been consumed. On 
the most recent test conducted along 
this line our 2%-inch ring Bening 
frames consumed 20 per cent of a full 
base in two 6-day weeks or 288 run- 
ning hours. We oil all of our spin- 
ning and twister spindles every two 
weeks, 

“Some of our twisters consume up 
to 3214 per cent of the oil in this time 
but we have not experienced any dif- 
ficulty thus far. 

“We use a spindle oil with a vis- 
cosity of 100/105 at 100 degrees F.. on 
all spinning, including filling. We 
were using a lighter oil with viscosity 
of 58/60 at 100 degrees F. until re- 
cently when we changed to the fore- 
going set up. The lighter oil would 
be satisfactory on new spindles and 
bolsters but as these age we find that 
we get better results with a heavier 
oil. 

“The periods between oiling on top 
rolls naturally will vary with different 
oils and different room temperatures, 
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cleanliness of frames, ete. Actually 
the correct answer to oiling top rolls 
is to oil them just before they need 
it. When one waits until the rolls are 
dry the spinning is already running 
bad. 

“Under our plant conditions we have 
found that our front top and steel rolls 
definitely do require oiling twice as 
often as the middle and back rolls. We 
are having satisfactory results with 
the following oiling schedule: Front 
top and steel rolls every 48 running 
hours; middle and back top and steel 
rolls every 96 running hours. 

“We do not find a great deal of dif- 
ference in oiling with or without 
wicks. This is due to the fact that 
when the wicks are removed the oil 
chambers fill with waste which serves 
as a wick. AS a general rule we pre- 
fer saddles without wicks. 

“On long draft spinning with re- 
volving front clearers accumulation of 
lint on the clearer spindle will wipe 
up the oil in a very short time. Con- 
sequently, in order to get maximum 
results from the oil put on the saddles 
it is necessary to keep the spindle of 
the revolving clearers clean. We find 
it necessary to remove the lint from 
our clearer spindles every 8 hours. 

“The best results are attained by 
oiling top rolls immediately after the 
rolls are picked.” 

In answer to questions, the man giv- 
ing the foregoing report said that they 
do not stop the frames when oiling, 
but when overhauling they flush out 
and wash the spindles with mineral 
spirits. 

Other opinions and practices on this 
question given were: (1) “We oil top 
front rolls every shift and oil the back 
and bottom rolls once a week”. (2) 
“We oil spindles every week and in ad- 
dition stop the frame every two months 
and raise the spindle and pour oi) in 
the base.” 


Machine To Oil Spindles 


Someone asked for experience with 
a machine to oil spindles and Fred 
Phillips said that he has seen one and 
likes it very much. It is portable on 
wheels and drains and refills spinning 
and twister frame bolsters in one op- 
eration. Oil from the bolsters is fil- 
tered, all ferrous material removed 
and can be used again. It puts in the 
correct amount of oil so that it is im- 
possible to over-fill the bolster. Other 
men present reported having seen the 
machine and thought very favorably 
of it. 


Training Spinners 


The next question asked for methods 
of training spinners and_ section 
men. John Hampton told of tak- 
ing two girls (in pairs) and put- 
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ting them with his best spinner on 
one frame for two days where they 
are shown every operation that a spin- 
ner must perform. After this one of 
the new girls is put with a good spin- 
ner on her regular sides to work with 
her, the new operative taking addi- 
tional sides as she becomes more ca 
pable. In two weeks time the new 
operatives must be able to handle one- 
half a job, so the two new girls are 
put on one full job. No new girls are 
trained until these two are able to 
run a full job. 

As for training section men, Mr. 
Hampton uses his oiler when the sec- 
tion man is out. He receives help 
from the overseer and from the other 
section men, and also assists the reg- 
ular section man when he has time. 

Harold Clark of Avondale Mills told 
of having a building about a mile away 
from the mill. Spinning frames and 
winders are kept there and an experi- 
enced mill operative is on hand to 
teach spinners, winders and doffers for 
a 4-weeks course. The students are not 
paid for this work. After having had 
this course the students learn much 
faster when coming into the mill. 

Another mill’s system for training, 
doffers is to put a new doffer on the 
third shift with a spinner for several 
nights so that he can learn to put up 
ends, and then he is put with a doffer 
doing nothing but piecing-up after the 
doffer. After this training he begins 
actually doffing, and in about six 
weeks he is able to make production 
on the job. 

Someone wanted to know if Mr. 
Hampton could actually teach a spin- 
ner to run a job in two weeks, and he 
answered in the affirmative, but said 
that some of the learners fall by the 
wayside. He was asked what he con- 
sidered a “half job” and Mr. Hamp- 
ton said that a full job consisted of 20 
sides on warp, running 17.50s, with 
the spindles averaging 210 per frame, 
and ends down 40-45 per 1,000. 


Lightweight Spinning Tape 


“What advantages result from use 
of lightweight or thin tape over the 
regular tape.” Clyde Brown of Lang- 
dale said that it increases the spindle 
speed and lowers the power cost. There 
is a difference of two horsepower on 
the 4-frame drive when using the light- 
weight tape. Speaking for Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., a member said 
we have run tests and we now have 
all spinning on lightweight tape. The 
reduction in power will justify any 
disadvantages noticed. He cautioned, 
however, when using the tape, since 
the spindle speed is increased some 
compensation must be made in the 
twist gear. 

Mr. Floyd said that he went into 


this subject a number of years ago 
and at that time they got better life 
and the cost was lower with the lighter 
tape. 

At this point Roscoe Roberts of Lin 
coln Mills described a new method of 
sewing spinning tapes that he had seen, 
and that was said to be giving excel- 
lent results. Mr. Dunlap told of tape 
that can be purchased that is half as 
thick at the point to be sewed, there- 
by eliminating a heavy lap at the 
place of sewing. 


Cleaning Ringrails 

The next question asked for methods 
of cleaning ringrails. One man said 
that they clean the rings with a steel 
brush, and when turning the rings over 
to use the other side, they notch the 
used side, send the rings to the manu 
facturer to be burnished, and then the 
rings are tumbled for 16 hours with 
pumice stone and leather. 

Mr. Hampton takes the ringrails off 
every five years and boils them with 
a chemical he secures from the bleach 
ery, dries the rings and rubs them 
with Spanish White. Also, he gaps 
the rings when they are to be turned 
so there will not be old rings scattered 
throughout the room. Homer Roberts 
of Avondale Mills told of taking the 
ringrails off and boiling them in 
trough containing lye. This cuts the 
dirt and grease and leaves the rings 
in good condition. Someone asked if 
boiling damages the rings and the an- 
swer was that it does not. 


Life of Rings and Travelers 


In a discussion of life of rings and 
and travelers, John Hampton said that 
he does not get such good life from 
his rings now, and wondered if it could 
be caused by the oil being put on the 
cotton in the preliminary processes. No 
one else present thought so. He runs 
his travelers for 72 hours on 17%4s 
yarn. 

A member said that the life of his 
rings was 10 years, but that the life 
of his present rings is about 8 years, 
and he is now having them reburnish- 
ed. He overhauls every year. 

Mr. Hampton then brought out that 
when a ring is turned over, the bottom 
side will not wear as long as the top 
side did. 

Another member reported that on 
24-inch ring, traveler speed 114-mile 
per minute, running 90 to 98 hours 
per week, he changes every three 
weeks, on 20s to 25s. Other reports 
given were that the travelers last 20 
days, running 6 days a week, two 
shifts, which amounts to changing ev- 
ery three weeks and two days on 30s 
and 40s. It was brought out that as 
rings wear it is necessary to put on 
heavier traveler and a larger circle. 
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Textile Machinery Producers 


Diseuss Price Control with 





OPA at Washington Meeting 


ON DECEMBER §& and 9, representa- 
tives of the textile machinery in- 
dustry met with those of the OPA in 
Washington to discuss the very im- 
portant question of price control. The 
manufacturers of preparatory and pro- 
ductive machinery met on Monday, De- 
cember 8, and the manufacturers of 
finishing machinery met on Tuesday. 
All present seemed keenly aware of 
the absolute necessity for restraining 
inflation, but there was a very wide- 
spread expression of opinion that any 
attempts to stem the progress of in- 
flation must include ceilings on the 
prices of labor and farm products as 
well as on machinery. To attempt to 
put a ceiling on machinery prices while 
leaving the price of labor entirely free 
from control would be like trying to 
stop a leak with a handful of sand. 
The OPA of course has no jurisdic- 
tion over wages or farm products. A 
bill is now pending in Congress aimed 
at regulating prices, but as of the date 
of this meeting. this bill had not taken 
any tangible form and it was impos- 
sible to tell how much real regulating 
could be expected. 


Those present at the meeting seem- 
ed uniformly willing to co-operate in 
every possible way with the OPA in 
keeping prices down to reasonable lev- 
els, and there were several manufac- 
turers represented who were in the em- 
barrassing position of having recently 
granted wage increases without having 
yet increased selling prices to cover the 
additional costs imposed by the wage 
increases. In cases of this sort appli- 
cation would be made to the OPA for 
a special dispensation to increase prices 
as much as might be justified and ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Various methods of effectuating price 
ceilings were discussed and it seemed 
to be the overwhelming sentiment of 
those present to follow a method of 
voluntary compliance, whereby each 
manufacturer would notify the OPA at 
stated intervals that he was complying 
with the price ceilings agreed upon. 

Informal discussions between groups 
of delegates at the lunch hour kept 
constantly bringing up the question of 
a ceiling for farm prices and wages. 
It was repeatedly emphasized that the 
farm bloc in Congress was bringing 
tremendous pressure to bear to inflate 
the prices of farm products, and that 
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constant increases in the prices of 
foodstuffs and cotton would necessari- 
ly destroy any attempt to maintain a 
ceiling on manufactured goods affect- 
ed by these increases. The only way, 
therefore, to hold down the spiral of 
inflation would be to put a ceiling on 
everything and then only permit mod- 
est increases in prices here and there 
as might be justified by special con- 
ditions in various industries or in units 
of various industries. 

This meeting was held in a friendly 
and co-operative spirit, and the repre- 
sentatives of the OPA were at pains 
to make it clear that this agency of the 
Government was most anxious to ¢o- 
operate in a helpful and friendly way 
with manufacturers likewise disposed 
toward the Government. Everyone 
present seemed to be anxious to co- 
operate in every possible way, and in- 
formal conversations between those 
present showed clearly that the events 
of the preceding 24 hours in the Far 
East had had a profound effect on 
everyone present. 

Several influential leaders of the tex- 
tile machinery industry privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that we had noth- 
ing to fear from our enemies and that 
nothing but internal dissension and, 
above all, inflation, could offer a se- 
rious menace to the nation. In state- 
ments made during the course of this 
meeting, as well as in private conver- 
sations between those present, the ques- 
tion of inflation was constantly to the 
fore and seemed to be the principal fear 
of all present. 

At this time, the price control bill 
is not expected to be taken up before 
January, and there is little hope of 
action before February. In the mean- 
time, inflation is steadily encroaching 
on the national income, and will con- 
tinue to encroach at a rapid pace un- 
til definite and stringent steps are 
taken by Congress and the people to 
curb inflation. 

Manufacturers generally through the 
United States were reported as being 
almost unanimously in favor of infla- 
tion control, and were overwhelmingly 
supporting the OPA efforts to prevent 
run-away prices. All seemed to feel, 
however, that the cause was a hopeless 
one if farm and labor prices could not 
be controlled. Several representatives 
of industry pointed ont at this meeting 





that 50 per cent to 60 per cent of every 
sales dollar represented labor cost, and 
that consequently a relatively modest 
increase in labor cost would wipe out 
any possible profit, and a fairly stiff 
increase in labor cost would immedi- 
ately cause an operating loss. 

It was brought out that quite a num- 
ber of textile machinery manufactur- 
ers were now doing a great deal of di- 
rect defense work and that a large 
percentage of their machinery had been 
withdrawn from the manufacture of 
textile equipment and put on other pro- 
duction. A representative of the Quar- 
termaster Corps was present and here 
pointed out that while the Army was 
most anxious to get all possible pro- 
duction that textile machinery plants 
could devote to direct defense work, 
the Quartermaster Corps was also vi- 
tally interested in seeing that the ma- 
chinery industry was not diverted from 
its normal production to such an ex- 
tent as to hamper textile production 
which is so absolutely necessary for 
supplying the armed forces with a tre- 
mendous variety of materials. 

The meeting adjourned with a gen- 
eral agreement to hold prices down un- 
less special dispensations were given 
by the OPA, and apparently with the 
fervent hope on the part of all present 
that Congress will soon take some def- 
inite steps to support the present vol- 
untary efforts of industry in the main- 
tenance of stable prices and the avoid- 
ance of inflation. 


paeialillliitinals 
Flannel Manufacturers 


Standardize 
In line with defense plans to simpli- 


fy production in order to increase out- 
put, producers of cotton canton flannels 
and work glove manufacturers at a 
meeting held at The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards of the De 
partment of Commerce voted unani- 
mous approval of the following propo- 
sitions: 

That all canton flannel weights light- 
er than 6 ounces be eliminated; that 
9-ounce 4-harness flannels be retained 
in the standard list; that the standard 
list of 10-ounce and heavier weights 
be confined to 10-ounce and 12-ounce 
weights in both 4- and 5-harness con- 
structions and 13-ounce weight in a 5- 
harness construction; and that 11 and 
14-ounce weights, in both 4 and 5- 
harness constructions, be eliminated 
entirely. 

That the width of all unbleached 
canton flannel sold as such for the 
glove trade be confined to 34 inches in 
all weights and constructions; that all 
fractional ounce weights be eliminat- 
ed: that the simplified list of standard 
weights and constructions, if approved, 
be made effective with respect to new 
production on and after April 1, 1942. 
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New goals 
under war 
FOREIGN AGGRESSION, led by the 
treacherous Japanese action of 
December 7, automatically changed the 
economic position of the United States. 
In that change, the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry was just one branch of 
all American production committed 
first and last to an all-out effort for 
annihilation of totalitarianism in the 
world. 

Defense had already exacted ex- 
traordinary responsibilities among in- 
dustries, with the cotton mills for their 
part constantly more and more pressed 
to meet the military demands. Yet the 
goals set by the government under de- 
fense were immediately relegated to 
the past by the declarations of war. 
This was reflected in pushing ahead of 
government requests for bids on tex- 
tiles, both cotton and wool, along with 
other war business. 

Thus the year 1942 opened with ex- 
hausting demands upon spindles and 
looms, beyond the unprecedented pro- 
duction of the previous year. The con- 
dition of war brought into call some 
fabrics for new civilian uses, conspicu- 
ously black-out goods. Yet mechanical 
problems of production, after the 
strain of last year, and the pressure 
upon skilled labor area forecast of ad- 
justments to an entirely new basis. 


Wartime needs 
in new variety 


Within three days after the start of 
war, the request for 37,750,000 yards 
of cotton goods from the Army Depot, 
involving deliveries over periods of 
150 to 270 days, was a start on heavi- 
er government buying that the trade 
foresaw immediately. Significant in 
this connection was the fact that the 
government recognized the already 
tightly sold position of some lines and 
the need to accept slightly different 
fabrics to insure prompt deliveries. 

On the civilian side, meantime, the 
actuality of war had a spectacular re- 
action in calls for black-out fabrics. 
This started thoughts of the trade 
along the line of other new demands, 
such as gas-repellent cloth. Even ad- 
hesive tape for windows, as a protec- 
tive measure, was among the items un- 
der consideration as the public viewed 
the remote as well as definite circum- 
stances, 

Prospects for larger armed forces 
and more equipment for personnel 
were only one phase of the military 


demands. AS an example of new uses, 
it was forecast that heavy yardage of 
zoods would be necessary for camou- 
flage cloths to conceal gun emplace- 
ments, 


Mill expansion 
now difficult 


While the industry thus faces new 
requirements, the expansion of mill 
output seems to have reached about 
the limit. Even though a rate of about 
11,500,000,000 yards annually (Decem- 
ber estimate) was achieved last year, 
or 20 per cent higher than ever be- 
fore, the capacity of the industry is 
thought to be inadeauate to the de- 
mands that are indicated for 1942. 
That obviously means shortages in ci- 
vilian goods. 

As to mechanical facilities, it was 
noted near the end of the year that 
active machinery in October had 
reached 132.5 per cent of two-shift ca- 
pacity. This left only 17.5 per cent 
more for realization of theoretical ca 
pacity. Allowing for the fact that such 
a high rate was not sustained through- 
out 1941 and for some additional 
equipment that might be made avail- 
able, it is figured that some gain might 
be made this year. 

Marginal equipment that could be 
brought into effect under the prevail- 
ing price conditions at the end of 1941, 
however, was considered small. Re- 
placement parts, moreover, remained a 
problem and new machinery has ap- 
peared to be out of the question. Above 
all, the outlook for maintenance of 
adequate production personnel under a 
war status is a serious factor. The call 
for skilled workers in primary war in- 
dustries, in addition to the conscrip- 
tion for the armed forces, creates a 
erucial labor situation. 


All industry 
in new order 


Merchandising of a new order has 
developed for nearly all divisions of 
business under the turn of events in 
December. The broad activity that 
provides income on a larger scale than 
for many years affords the public a 
larger purchasing power against a 
constantly shrinking production of 
goods for civilian buyers. As stated, 
the economic position is accordingly 
established on an entirely new basis, 
for industrial products. 

In cotton goods and other lines, 
however, an adjustment of ideas will 
counteract in part at least the difficul- 
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ties in civilian trade. Early in the de- 
fense program, some talk was heard of 
Simplification and standardization of 
production. That process now becomes 
a paramount element in production. It 
merely means that producers must 
confine output to the lines most eco 
nomically manufactured in volume. 
Here is the opposite to the wonted 
condition of a surplus preduction in 
the cotton goods industry. Instead 
striving to induce consumption by re 
sort to ingenuity in variety of con 
structions, the mills now must make 
the most of their facilities to reach a 
volume of standard quality and dura 
bility. The new fundamentals are sim 
plification and economy of production. 


Improving data 
Situation noted 


Much clarification of the statistical! 
position In gray coods was announced 
as a result of statements issued by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants and the Print Cloth Group at 
the start of December, or just before 
the war broke out. One thing disclosed 
was that print cloths now comprise 
nine per cent of all yardage, as against 
16 per cent in 1937. This disclosure, in- 
cidentally, seemed to quiet charges of 
hoarding by print cloth mills. 

At the same time, it was adduced 
that statistical data was still inade 
quate. One obstacle to the collection of 
mill figures in various groups seems to 
be that no good purpose would be 
served the producers without co-opera- 
tion from converters and distributors 
in comprehensive data. 

For a long time, the matter of sta- 
tistical information has been thrashed 
back and forth. It is highly essential 
in these days of stress, but the trade 
points out that full benefit depends up- 
on completeness; that is, information 
covering both producers’ and distribu- 


tors’ position. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


MILLS IN the New England district 
approached the close of the year 
1941 with hopes or expectations of 
end to the confused situation in fine 
combed constructions. They entered the 
war period with the price problem 
still unsolved, but the new conditions 
made it essential on the part of gov 


ernment as well as the industry to 


clarify matters hampering distribution 
Thus by mid-December the trade was 
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looking to establishment of the new 
scales before New Year's. 

While production of the northern 
mills maintained a strong rate through 
the last quarter of the year, the mar- 
keting of goods for many weeks was 
obstructed by arbitrary ceilings. The 
outbreak of war found this condition 
continuing, yet it was quickly appar- 
ent that the requirements of the gov- 
ernment would involve a larger share 
of production in New England as well 
as elsewhere. 

In order to relieve the trade, pend- 
ing the final action on prices, the OPA 
issued an official order permitting the 
Sale of yardage on memorandum or- 
ders. Any idea that mills had been ac- 
cumulating substantial yardage 
through the period of slow fall trading 
was contradicted when it was found 
that supplies available against memo- 
randum orders—or orders subject to 
prices when the new ceilings are set— 
were far from adequate to the demand. 


Changed position 
in all-out effort 


Prompt notification of new concen- 
tration upon production toward an all- 
out effort in the war, meantime, was 
received by the mills of this section. 
Mill men apprehended a larger call 
from the government for combed cot- 
tons and at the same time they were 
told that production must be changed 
where necessary to meet government 
requirements. 

This obviously indicated further en- 
croachment upon civilian production, 
except insofar as mill output may be 
further expanded. The talk of work 
around the clock in plants on govern- 
ment requirements promises new highs 
in the cotton manufacturing industry 
together with other production. This 
was a matter involving State laws and 
labor in this district, especially in the 
dominating northern mill common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Steps were taken at once in the Bay 
State, however, to co-operate with 
President Roosevelt’s urging of the 
seven-day week and 24-hour day. 
James T. Moriarty, State Commission- 
er of Labor and Industries, announced 
that the Massachusetts laws limiting 
the length of the working day and 
week would be suspended upon request 
of producers of war materials. 


Raw cotton use 
well sustained 


An emergency meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts branch, AFL, was called to 
endorse the full week, in addition to a 
broad program including mediation 
and conciliation of all disputes with 
employers. The war outbreak also led 
to an abrupt stop to a _ threatened 
strike of loom fixers in Fall River. 
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This had threatened to throw 15,000 
persons out of work. 

Latest figures on cotton consumption 
in New England, covering November, 
show some diminution from the big 
October volume for the shorter month 
with its holidays. The number of ac- 
tive spindles reflected a well sustained 
operating rate, however, at 5,011,340 in 
November against 5,013,310 in October. 
Thus activity was held at approxi- 
mately the peak for this district over 
the past 12 years or so. 

Cotton consumption was reported by 
the Census Bureau at 99,122 bales for 
November, compared with 119,319 for 
October and only 83,005 for November 
of 1940. This brought the total for 
eleven months of 1941 to 1,151,966 
bales, against 840,303 bales a year pre- 





vious. The indicated gain for 1941 over 
1940 was more than 37 per cent. 

More than 5,000,000 spindles have 
been active in this area since April. 
The number in place at the end of 
October was only 5,635,214, showing a 
very high percentage in operation and 
only moderate leeway for the needed 
further expansion. However, the num- 
ber of average hours per spindle evi- 
dently will be showing further gain. 

From October, 1940, to the same 
month in 1941 this average was lifted 
from 321 to 3738. The smaller number 
of hours in 1940, moreover, was on 
only 4,848,572 active spindles. In June, 
1940, the defense program was just 
getting under way and New England 
mills showed 4,512,164 spindles active 
an average of 204 hours. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Exeecutive’s Desk 


December 17, 1941 


War 


DECEMBER 7, 1941, has become a red- 

letter day in our history. On that 
day Japan displayed the most dis- 
graceful and diabolical attitude that 
any nation has ever shown since civil- 
ization has been recognized. 

While peaceful negotiations of differ- 
ences were being considered, Japan 
violated every ethic of international 
morality and struck stealthily and pre- 
meditatedly at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands, murdering .more 
than 2,700 men and officers in our fight- 
ing forces. Several ships and air- 
planes were disabled and destroyed. 

On December 8, the United States 
declared war upon Japan and the na- 
tion responded with a united patriotic 
reply. Perhaps at no time in the his- 
tory of this nation has there been such 
unity. The entire nation has resented 
the “stab in the back” given by Japan. 

On December 11, the United States 
declared war on Germany and Italy, 
thus completing the cycle of important 
belligerents. A grim and determined 
nation thus stepped out from its neu- 
trality into the arena of war with a 
firm trust in its righteousness and a 
belief in ultimate victory. This war 
will affect the life of every person in 
this nation. 

The cotton-textile industry up to the 
present time has met every demand 
gladly and patriotically. It has met de 
fense demands and civilian demands, 
although they have been greater than 
at any period in the history of the in- 
dustry. Nearly eleven million bales of 
cotton have been consumed in supply- 
ing the demands. 

With an army of 1,500,000 people 


expanding to 4,500,000 and war equip- 
ment expanding likewise the demand 
on the textile industry for 1942 will 
likely exceed 1941. The textile indus- 
try more than ever wants to do its 
part but there are several things dis- 
turbing it. 


Workers 


In the increase of the army and as 
hostilities become more acute, many 
men now working in the textile indus- 
try may volunteer, some may be de 
manded by the draft, others may shift 
to what they may consider more lucra- 
tive positions. There will be a need for 
more workers in any expanded pro- 
gram that is sure to come about. 

There is a great need for opportuni- 
ty of (1) training new workers, (2) 
training workers, already qualified 
for one job, for other jobs which may 
have to be filled or for promotional 
jobs within the plant. 

The rules and regulations of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are very 
cumbersome and for many mills very 
impractical in their applications. It 
seems to us that in this emergency, the 
Wage and Hour Division should be 
more liberal than it now is in order 
that an orderly and systematic quota 
of workers may be available to carry 
on. 


Repairs and Equipment 


While supplies for repairs and 
equipment so far have not been a very 
serious problem, there has developed 
enough trouble to indicate that in the 
new demands that will be made for 
the execution of the war, supplies for 
repairs and equipment, dyestuffs and 
other necessary materials may be 
quite serious. The cumbersome paper 
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route, the confusion as to procedure in 
meeting government requirements, are 
also perplexing and delaying. 


Ceilings 


The price-fixing legislation is quite 
disconcerting to all business, and this 
means the cotton-textile industry. No 
one wants inflation because all men 
know the terrific consequences arising 
therefrom. There is bound to be a nat- 
ural rise in the cost of living and in 
the cost of production. Arbitrary price 
fixing, or the freezing of prices can be 
very disastrous to the production pro- 
gram, as well as to the financial posi- 
tion of the industry. 


Taxes 


The new tax bill is disturbing, not 
that industry does not want to pay its 
part in the carrying on of this war, 
but unwise taxes can confiscate. Sena- 
tor George of Georgia has said that a 
nation can confiscate only once, but 
with a wise tax program, it can con- 
tinue indefinitely. This war is too great 
to try to “pay as you go” or even for 
this generation to pay for. A tax pro- 
gram must be written that will carry 
within its provisions a right for indus- 
try to live and grow and stay healthy 
financially and otherwise. There must 
be great care taken so that there is no 
confiscation. Ceilings and taxes have a 
strong influence upon the future life of 
America, 


October Cotton 
Consumption 


Consumption of cotton during Octo- 
ber, totaling 954,000 bales, was the 
largest for any month on record, and 
was equivalent to an annual rate of 
10,600,000 bales. The daily rate during 
October amounting to 41,700 bales per 
day, also was a record figure, accord- 
ing to the report, and comparec with 
40,200 in September and 40,700 in May. 


The Hosiery Situation 


The swing away from all-silk full- 
fashioned hosiery into rayon, cotton, 
nylon, and various combination con- 
structions gained momentum in Octo- 
ber, according to shipment figures just 
released by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

The breakdown for full-fashioned 
numbers, compared with September, 
follows (figures represent dozens of 
pairs): All-silk, 1,178,157 in October, 
1,671,960 in September; silk leg with 
rayon or cotton welt, 1,531,815 in Octo- 
ber, 1,127,044 in September; nylon, 
546,172 in October, 700,261 in Septem- 
ber; nylon with cotton or rayon welt, 
339,299 in October, 130,657 in Septem- 


ber; rayon, 187,071 in October, 62,725 


in September; and cotton, -90,674' in 


October, 39,094 in September. 

The total of all October shipments 
was 14,971,350 dozen pairs, with 3,- 
899,818 dozen pairs of full-fashioned, 
and 11,071,532 dozen pairs of seamless. 
Due to a very large increase in seam- 
less shipments, both this category and 
the grand total are records for the 
month, although full-fashioned ship- 
ments were substantially below a year 
ago. 


Power Shortage 
Threat Removed 


The threat of a power shortage in 
the Southeast and the resultant possi- 
bility of curtailment of mill operations 
were dispelled late last week when 
OPM lifted restrictions of power con- 


Sumption following general heavy 
rains throughout the area. 
Restrictions lifted included the 


black-out of many non-essential lights 
and the freezing of industrial power 
use at September levels. 

As a safeguard, the 13-state power 
pool, which has been bringing 42,500,- 
000 kilowatt-hours per week into the 
Southeast, will remain operative dur- 
ing December. 


New Rayon Record 


With a production of 114,200,000 
pounds in the third quarter of 1941, 
the U. S. rayon industry set a new 
quarterly record, compared to 112,000,- 
000 pounds the second quarter of the 
current year and 93,000,000 pounds the 
third quarter of 1940. 

The gain is attributable to increased 
production of viscose and cuprammoni- 
um yarns, in turn made possible by an 
increase in the average denier of yarn. 
The slight drop in acetate production 
is attributable to an opposite trend in 
denier size. 


Wage-Hour Stand on 
Guards and Watchmen 


The Federal Government, states, 
counties, municipalities or other po- 
litical sub-divisions of States are not 
“employers” under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; and men hired as 
guards by States or political sub-divi- 
sions of states during the war emer- 
gency may be employed without re 
spect to the requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Law, it was announced to- 
day by Baird Snyder, acting adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Where employers other than the po- 
litical sub-divisions of states above 
mentioned, either employ additional 
guards or, because of the lack of avail- 
able man-power, lengthen the hours of 
guards already employed, the wage 
paid to such guards as are engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the produc- 
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tion of goods for commerce, must meet 
the minimum requirement of 30 cents 
an hour—that is, $12 for a 40-hour 
week—unless a wage order sets a high- 
er hourly rate 





(not over 40 cents an 


hour or $16 a week) for the industry. 
Time and one-half the hourly rate 
must be paid for hours worked over 
40 each week. Guards or watchmen 


hired by employers who are in com- 
merce or producing goods for com- 
merce, and whose work it is to protect 
such activities conducted by their em- 
ployers, are subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Courts have held, 
even though they do no productive 
work. 


Priorities 


The new and simplified form for se- 
curing priorities on essential products 
is PD-25A. On this form the applicant 
will show the kind and volume of prod- 
ucts he has been making, the priority 
rating of orders he has filled in a re 
cent quarter, the destination or end 
use of his products and the inventory 
of materials which he has on hand, to- 
gether with his anticipated materials 
requirements for the next calendar 
quarter. 

In determining what priority may be 
granted to the applicant, the Priorities 
Division will take into account (1) the 
amount of defense or civilian produc- 
tion involved, (2) the end-use of the 
products, (3) the materials required 
for production, (4) the overall poli- 
cies of SPAB and (5) the recommenda- 
tions of the appropriate industrial 
branches of OPM. 


a 


Osborne Heads Factoring 
Division of Trust Company 
of Georgia 


Jasper C. Osborne has been made 
factoring division manager for the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga., effective January 1, it is an- 
nounced by Marshall K. Hunter, vice 
president of the bank in charge of the 
division. 

For eight years Mr. Osborne has 
been associated with Crompton-Rich- 
mond Co., Inc., textile factors in New 
York City. His early business experi- 
ence was with the National Credit of- 
fice, and his training includes account- 
ing and business law. He has served 
actively in the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, and in the Uptown Credit 
Group, an affiliation of the National 
Federation of Textiles. 

The factoring division of the Trust 
Company of Georgia was founded in 
1939 as one of the more recent financ- 
ing developments of the company, 
which has been established more than 
50 years and is one of the leading fi- 
nancial institutions of the South. 
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“Fourth Shift Answer 
to 168-Hour Week” 


Four-shift operation will solve the 
problem of the 168-hour work-week 
and get victory production out of the 
American industrial machine, says 
Baird Snyder, acting administrator of 
the wage-and-hour division. President 
Roosevelt asked for seven-day opera- 
tions of defense industries, and the di- 
vision has had many inquiries on how 
the President’s call for a seven-day 
week, 24 hours a day, can be best met 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which requires that overtime be paid 
after 40 hours a week. 

“There is nothing inconsistent about 
the 40-hour shift and continuous oper- 
ation,” said Mr. Snyder. “Many con- 
tinuous operation industries—such as 
open hearth steel furnaces, electric 
power houses, rayon yarn factories, 
and transportation organizations— 
have operated for years on a four- 
shift basis. 

“Since the President’s request of 
June 1940 for maximum defense pro- 
duction, several alert manufacturing 
organizations have scheduled continu- 
ous operation of their productive ma- 
chinery through the four-shift system. 

“Planning a four-shift system is a 
very simple matter. In a typical 40- 


ing for 120 of the 168 hours in the 
week. The swing shift works the re- 
maining 48 hours on a staggered basis. 
Some manufacturers work the swing 
shift 40 hours and use the remaining 


eight hours for re-conditioning the 
machines. 

“The swing shift does not work the 
same days nor the same hours each 
week, but after three weeks it is right 
back where it started. Schedules are 
usually laid out in three-week cycles. 

“We have distributed typical 168 
hour-work-week schedules among our 
offices. Our inspectors examining pay- 
roll records are being instructed to 
show any manufacturer who is inter- 
ested how he can go on a four-shift 
continuous-operation basis. We realize 
that these schedules may not be prac- 
tical in many operations. Laying out 
a schedule is easy. The difficult thing 
train additional foremen and 
more skilled workers. The defense 
manufacturer who has not been train- 
ing more foremen and workmen has 
not been doing a full job. The Wage 
and Hour Law with its penalty of 
time and one-half after 40 hours has 
been forcing the training of super- 
visory personnel and skilled workers 
for additional shifts since the start of 
the emergency.” 


is to 





hour week, continuous-operation sched- Two of the typical schedules dis- 
ule, three shifts work regular eight- tributed by the Division are shown 
hour tricks five days a week, account- below. 
SCHEDULE I 
SHIFT SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI SAT 
12 Mdt— 8 AM D D D D D Cc 
8 AM— 4 PM Cc B B B B B x 
4 PM—12 Mdt A C Cc A A A A 
SCHEDULE II 
SHIFT . Be WwW e-F.80@et Rew? FF ete BR et wee. eS 
12—8 BCoeo&ogoeogep»pDBCOCOIC A A ADA ALA B BBD B B 
8—4 SS & 424 4 424 2B Btn nanonenes np 2 wae 8 Ss Soe ae OS 
4—12 Pp Bs BBE B eID ete eae a eae ed eawienW PB ad & h& fA OD 


Period X is used for reconditioning machines. 





Timely News Items 
with a Textile Slant 


Emmons Loom Harness Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., has announced the 
appointment of A. Polak, Caixa 
Postal, 362 Rio de Janeiro, as agent 
in Brazil, and C. E. Halaby & Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 139, Medellin, as 
representative in Colombia, South 
America. 


DuPont has made known that a 
further 25 per cent expansion of its 
nylon yarn capacity to 20,000,000 
pounds yearly, at normal deniers, 
has been authorized. This will be ef- 
fected by adding 50 per cent to the 
present yarn-producing capacity at 
Seaford, Del., and by rounding out 
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facilities at Belle, W. Va., for the 
manufacture of nylon intermediates. 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Company 
has removed the office and ware- 
house in Atlanta, Ga., to 542 Spring 
St., N.W., and the Kansas City sales 
offices and stocks to 1821 McGee St. 


Tesco Chemical Company, P. O. 
Box 4748, Atlanta, Ga., is the suc- 
cessor to the chemical division of 
International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion. Lee Baker will continue to con- 
tact the textile industry on Tesco 
textile products, which include the 
pH control group for scouring, fin- 
ishing and wetting out. 


Diamond Alkali Company of Texas 
has completed construction of a new 





plant at South Lamar aid Lenway 
Streets, Dallas, Tex. The piant was 
built to supply the increasing de- 
mand for silicate of soda and sili- 
cate products in the Southwest. Dia- 
mond purchased early last year the 
Gulf Coast Chemical Company, and 
will continue to operate it as a di- 
vision of the company. 


E. F. Houghton & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to mark the completion 
of its new, ultra-modern office 
building, held open house for stock- 
holders and customers on December 
11. The 3-story structure combines 
all modern features, including glass- 
block construction and air condi- 
tioning. 

—_-—_-@—- - 
Rayon Yarn Figures 


November shipments of rayon fila- 
ment yarn in the United States regis- 
tered a decline as compared with Oc- 
tober, records compiled by the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, indicate. 

Shipments for November approxi- 
mated 38,600,000 pounds as compared 
with 41,700,000 pounds produced in 
October and 34,800,000 pounds in No- 
vember 1940. The decline in shipments 
last month chiefly reflected the fewer 
number of working days in November 
as compared with October, although 
the lowering of the average denier 
spun by producers likewise acted to re- 
duce the poundage output in Novem- 
ber. 

For the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, domestic shipments of yarn to- 
taled 413,300,000 pounds as compared 
with 354,700,000 pounds in the corre 
sponding 1940 period, an increase of 17 
per cent. Stocks of rayon yarn held by 
producers on November 30, including 
reserves held under Government order, 
totaled 4,500,000 pounds as compared 
with 5,400,000 pounds reported at the 
end of October. 

In its annual survey covering the 
present and planned capacity of the 
United States rayon industry, the 
Organon states that the operating ca- 
pacity of the filament yarn industry as 
of November of this year is 450,000,000 
pounds annually, and a total annual 
operating capacity of 470,000,000 
pounds is anticipated by July 1942. By 
March 1943, tentative industry plans 
indicate an operating capacity of 475,- 
000,000 pounds. In November 1940 the 
operating capacity was 395,000,000 
pounds. 

For staple fiber, only the data on in- 
stalled capacity is available. This data 
shows that the current installed ca- 
pacity is rated at 150,000,000 pounds 
annually and that no additions to ca- 
pacity are contemplated over the peri- 
od of the next eighteen months. 
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WANT A PARTNER 


Who will never ask for a vaise? 











Enlist the services of ready cash through the Factoring 
Division of the Trust Company of Georgia. 
Dollars work for you...to buy raw materials at 
a savings...toearn discounts ...to meet payrolls, pay 
taxes...dollars work for you to provide adequate 
working capital ...and a dollar never asks for a raise. 
You may find our Factoring service to be the 


answer to your financial problem. Write NOW to 











c, ATLANTA .~ 
“4p, eo 
Ter ED 


G] f e »,' e 4 e 
TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 
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What the Textile Mills 


Are Doing 


The entire capital stock of Pomona 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been acquired by William 
Ockrant and J. Robert Orton of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. New plan of operation 
will have Mr. Ockrant as president, 
Myles A. Bearden as vice-president and 
general manager, and J. Robert Orton 
as treasurer. The new owners will op- 
erate the 25,000-spindle plant on an en- 
larged basis, with no changes of per- 
sonnel. The mill produces yarns, dress 
goods and suiting. 


T. T. Leonard and Christian Peter- 
son, Silverton, Ore., are reported to be 
heading a project to construct and op- 
erate a fiax mill at Silverton. The 
building will be a one-story structure 
costing approximately $35,000 with 
equipment, 


Andre Spinning Company, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been chartered with 
a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, to 
operate a cotton mill. W. J. Forcier 
and J. Oscar Tessler, 79 Wood Ave., 
Woonsocket, R. I., are principal incor- 
porators and heads. 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
have installed two new Morton system 
horizontal beam dyeing machines in 
the Sylacauga and Alexander City 
plants. Avondale Mills have a total of 
19 Morton dyeing machines in the 
plants, 


Payson Products Company, Inc, 
Rockland, Mass., is a newly incorpo- 
rated $100,000 organization which will 
operate a mill for the production of 
cotton and woolen fabrics. Lewis H. 
Parks is president and E. D. Peabody 
is treasurer. 


Fabricspray, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has been organized to operate a 
textile finishing business, and has 
leased a new one-story building at 38- 
11 Tenth Street, which will be 


equipped. 


City Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C.,, 
have been reorganized as New City 
Mills, with Julius W. Abernathy as 
president and J. A. Moretz of Hickory 
as vice-president and general mana- 
ger, 


Hamilton Woolen Mills, Inc., Yantic, 
Conn., recently chartered, have taken 
over the former mill of the Millbrook 
Woolen Mills, Inc., Yantic, and will oc- 
cupy, continuing the same line of pro- 
duction. 


Bradford (R. I.) Dyeing Associa- 
tion, operating a bleaehing, dyeing and 
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finishing mill, will build a one-story 
addition to be used for storage and 
other service. It will cost about $35,000 
with equipment. 


Jefferson Mills, Pulaski, Va., plan to 
double the capacity of the present 
plant and remodel equipment. New in- 
Stallations include four new slashers, 
00 new coning machines, 10 twisters 
and accessory equipment. 


The Ariguanabo textile interests, 
Bauta, Cuba, are modernizing the mill 
and finishing plant equipment. 400 
looms of a 1,000-loom order will soon 
be installed, and the remainder as soon 
as possible. 


American Yarn Processing Company, 
Mt. Holly, N. C., has installed new ma- 
chinery in the card room and has con- 
structed an addition to be used as a 
twister room at the Woodlawn plant. 


Flax Processing & Linen Company, 
Greystone, R. I., has established a 
plant for linen thread, using wet- 
process spinning, said to be the first 
plant of this type in America, 


It is reported that the Mercury Mills 
of the Martel Mills, North Charlotte, 
N. C., is to be sold to R. Horace John- 
ston, head of Johnston Manufacturing 
Company. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicopee Falls, Mass., will build 
a one-story top addition to the present 
3-story plant, 48x48 feet, and include 
improvements in the present structure. 


Preliminary plans have been made 
by the Eldorado (Tex.) Woolen Mills 
for a new one-story plant at Del Rio, 
estimated to cost over $85,000 with 
equipment. 


David Cummings is reported to have 
purchased the Valentine Mills, Ben- 
nington, Vt., and to have started op- 
erations manufacturing yarn. 


National Worsted Mills, Ine., Fal- 
coner, N. Y., will build a one-story ad- 
dition to the plant, reported to cost 
$50,000 with equipment. 


Davidson Cotton Mills, Inc., David- 
son, N. C., have installed a fourth Mor- 
ton dyeing machine, installed by Mor- 
ton Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 


Western Shade Cloth Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has erected a powerhouse 
costing approximately $45,000 with 
equipment. 


Hathaway Manufacturing Company, 
New Bedford, Mass., will build a 3- 





story addition to cost $60,000 including 
equipment. 


Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
has installed a Lummus Gyrator and 
other machinery in the picker room. 


Unity Dyeing & Processing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now dyeing cotton 
yarns in skeins, cotton tapes, etc. 


Arkwright Mills, Arkwright, S. C., 
are installing additional cards and a 
new boiler unit. 


Dallas (Ga.) Mills have installed 12 
Whitin spinning frames and other 
equipment in the spinning room. 


Lavonia Manufacturing Company, 
Lavonia, Ga., has installed a new 
Morton raw stock dyeing machine, 

— Seen 


New Textile 
Publications 


Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Catalog No. 8301, ‘‘Industrial Control 
Devices’’, a 56-page two-color catalog for 
those interested in learning how production 
may be increased, cost lowered and quality 
improved. Written for engineer and layman. 


Railway Express Agency, Inc., 200 Park 
Ave., New York City. ‘‘Ship the Skyway’’, 
a folder providing information on low air 
express rates. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. GEA-3660 explaining in detail the de- 
sign, construction and application of the new 
2300-volt contactor motor starter which can 
be safely applied to high-capacity power cir- 
cuits. GED-972A giving the sounplete story 
on Thy-mo-trol, the electronic control system 
for the operation of direct-current motors 
from alternating-current lines. GEA-3680 de- 
scriptive of the recording photoelectric spec- 
trophotometer for the graphic measurement 
of color, Order by number, 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturin Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘‘Patent Background for 
Engineers’’, a 54-page booklet designed pri- 
marily for engineers and executives who deal 
with inventions. Written by engineers and 
patent attorneys for the lay mind. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mannufacturi 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Bookle 
B-2280 recommending floodlighting practice 
for nighttime roduction and _ protection. 
Folder F-8623 describing fractional horse- 
power motors from \% to % hp., 145 frame 
size for general use. ‘‘Quick Selector’’ cata- 
log which simplifies the selection of electrical 
equipment for motor, lighting or feeder cir- 
cuit. 

Order by number from Department 7-N-20. 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 24-page profusely illustrat- 
ed booklet on rectified fluorescent lamps and 
luminaires. 


Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 
Catalog L-3 on Ledaloyl self lubricating 
bronze bushings and bearings. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. O. ‘‘Industrial Reference Service’’, 
Part 12, on textiles and related products, 
giving facts and figures on the United States 
silk and rayon industry. 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
‘*What to Look for When You Specify Stain- 
less Steel Processing Equipment’’, a _ bro- 
chure prepared as a — to engineering 
planning the purchase of stainless steel proc- 
essing equipment. 


Protective Coatings, Inc., 10391 North- 
lawn, Detroit, Mich. ‘‘The Tocol Line’’, a 
booklet giving detailed and essential infor- 
mation about the Tocol line of protective 
coatings. 


Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 8-page illustrated catalog givin 
complete details of the Quik-Set safety stee 
scaffolding for above floor painting, wiring, 
etc 
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over in a hurry...” 


I22 years ago our Republic was 
forty-four years old in its indepen- 
dence—big and raw and just begin- 
ning to feel its strength. 


122 years ago, H. W. Butterworth 
established this business to pioneer, 
develop and supply machinery for 
/ the Wet Endof the Textile Industry. 
0 


For several years the business pros- 
pered, serving the needs of mills 
which in turn supplied the textile 
requirements of a nation at peace. 
Then came war. Heavy demands 
were made on the mills for fabrics 
and we strove to provide the equip- 
ment necessary for a bigger output. 








of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 


Again peace—again war... Again 
peace—again war... Four times 


aX 
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Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


in 122 years. Each war has brought 
heavier demands from Textile Mills 
—and in war as in peace we have 
stood by to supply equipment as 
quickly as possible. 


Again it is war—again it is Tex- 
tiles for Victory! The manufacture 
of gun mounts has first call on our 
facilities, but we are still here to 
help you improve, repair and re- 
place obsolete equipment to the 
utmost of our ability. 


And again we say, “Let us all exert 
ourselves as we never did before— 
let’s get this one over in a hurry!” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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New Orleans, December 17, 1941 

DURING the past month the cotton 

market was dominated by war 
news, or rumors of wars, and develop- 
ments at Washington regarding Price 
Control Legislation. The market was 
irregular most of the time with com- 
paratively wide swings in prices. The 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and 
declaration of war caused a _ severe 
break, while the declaration of war by 
Germany and Italy was followed by a 
good upturn. Adoption of a Price Con- 
trol Bill by the House with a high 
ceiling for agricultural products stim- 
ulated demand for contracts and 
caused a good upturn. Raise in the 
parity price of cotton in the latter part 
of November to 17.73 for Middling %- 
inch on the farm, vote of the cotton 
farmers for continuation of Govern- 
ment control over the planting and 
marketing of their crop in 1942 and 
gradual drying up of hedges, due to 
small spot sales, were other helpful 
factors. On the other hand, the sud- 
den placing of ceilings on cottonseed 
oil and other fats well below the mar- 
ket, closing of the cotton seed oil fu- 
tures markets and offerings of large 
amounts of Government wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. tended 
to unsettle trading sentiment but did 
not affect values much. It was stated 
in Washington that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation does not contem- 
plate offering any of its cotton stocks 
for sale. Prices as this is written are 
around recent highs and are about 
$3.50 a bale above those of a month 
ago, while spot quotations are near the 
highest of the season. 

The Price Control Bill, as passed by 
the House, provides that no ceiling on 
agricultural products can be fixed un- 
der the average price of 1919-29. The 
average farm price for cotton during 
these years was 21.49 cents a pound 
for Middling %-inch. The bill is now 
being considered by a Committee of the 
Senate which apparently intends to 
make some changes in its provisions. 
The change most favored at the mo- 
ment by the Committee is a board of 
five men with Leon Henderson as its 
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Chairman endowed with power to fix 
ceilings temporarily for 60 days, pend- 
ing investigation and a final decision. 
The Administration is also pressing for 
the power to license dealers in com- 
modities and for authority to buy and 
sell. The House rejected both of these 
provisions. 

The first notices on December 
amounted to 51,800 bales and caused 
heavy liquidation and a price recession 
due to the fact that a considerable 
portion of the long holdings in that 
position were owned by foreigners who 
were prohibited from transferring to 
later months by orders of the Treas- 
ury Department. After the first day 
the liquidation in December was order- 
ly and additional notices failed to dis- 
turb the market. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports 93.9 per cent of the cotton farm- 
ers participating in the referendum on 
the 13th voted for continuation of Gov- 
ernment control over their plantings 
and marketing of the crop. The vote 
given out was 743,844 for continuation 
and 48,613 against. About 2,500,000 
farmers were eligible to vote. The mar- 
keting quota for cotton in 1942 is ex- 
pected to be fixed between 11,000,000 
and 12,000,000 bales. 

Congress has voted to extend for five 
years the soil conservation and mar- 
keting program, under which payments 
are made for acreage reduction, and 
the marketing quotas fixed loans of 85 
per cent of parity have also been ex- 
tended for five years. Efforts of Sena- 
tor Bankhead to have the loans made 
on a sliding scale based on a change- 





In New England 


Exports have been discontinued. 








CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


Consumption of Lint Bales— This Season Last Season 
In United States, November ............ccceeccecees 849,773 741,170 
Re Meee GUUOO, GOUUGUOP oc cece ccnccecbeccnescevose 953,600 770,882 
In United i iS 6 ees ed eee bbne sees oe 8,553,128 2,801,12 
In Cotton Growing States, November ..............e¢- 726,584 635,934 
In Cotton Growing States, 4 months ...............+ 3.017.522 2,398,790 
In New England States, November ..............ee0+- 99,122 83,005 
In New England States, 4 months ............ceeeees 420,076 326,368 
am All Other States, November .......ccccccccccccess 24,027 22,231 
In All Other States, 4 months ...............ceees08. 115,530 75,967 


In United States, November .......... 
In United States, October ............. 
In Cotton Growing States, November ... 
In New England States, November .... 
In All Other States, November ........ 


pee eee werevese 13,964,018 14,726,496 


*“e wenereeee#erse#khee#ee»#eee#ee#ee 
ra Seees68 et 4.9.9 2 
ee eaew Fy see Ce ae ee 
ate@gce@e eee 8 Oo ae a 


In United States, November .......... 
In United States, October ............. 
In Cotton Growing States, November ... 
Renton November ..... 

In All Other States, November ......... 
; Active Cotton Spindles 

In United States, November ........... 
In United States, October ........... 
In Cotton Growing States, November .. 
In New England States, November ..... 
In All Other States, November ........ 


CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT TO DECEMBER 15, COMPILED BY NEW 
ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 


OE ee Oe 1,719,010 2,167,685 
aiden +60 cieet 510,631 528,547 
Bis a cdd spedbet 3,410,737 8,359,540 


ec ucccceeceeee 18,595,828 14561,536 


Peopecctseessees 23,069,146 22,685,622 
TEETTTUEEETL TT 23,043,310 22,470,784 


Ose die weesense 17,413,090 17,170,154 
TEPETERELE LTE 5,011,340 4,891,702 
Be eccescccceses 644,716 623,760 


Es a a ae 
Stocks at New Orleans .......ccccceecs 
See ce adae 6 o6kktis xhiades ec 


2,249,638 1,684,018 
1,993,293 1,355,460 
1,868,931 1,453,157 
320,974 191,621 
59,733 39,240 


13,342,123 138,836,566 


50,696 154,847 
17,994 10,113 


This Year Last Year 
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able parity have been abandoned. 

The movement into the loan is in- 
creasing. The latest figures available 
show that 1,494,878 bales went into the 
loan up to December 13. The New York 
Cotton Exchange Service says it is 
now believed that between 2,000,000 
and 2,500,000 bales will go into the loan 
leaving only 8,325,000 to 8,825,000 
bales of this crop for domestic con- 
sumption. 

The Crop Reporting Bureau, in its 
final estimate of the crop, reduced its 
prediction 44,000 bales from the No- 
vember 1 figure to 10,976,000 bales of 
500 pounds. This estimate is equiva- 
lent to 10,727,000 running bales based 
on the official report of an average 
weight for the crop of 511.8 pounds. 
The Census Bureau reports 9,595,704 
running bales ginned to December 1, 
leaving about 1,131,000 bales to be 
ginned to make good the official esti- 
mate. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that the subsidy on exports of 
manufactured cotton products’ will 
cease at midnight December 19. This 
move was due to the outbreak of the 
war with Japan. The export office of 
the Department reports sales and de- 
liveries under the export program be- 
tween July 1 and December 1, 1941. 
amounted to the equivalent of 250,763 
bales of which, however, only a small 
portion has actually been exported. Ex- 
porters have until October 31, 1942, to 
make shipments. 

The acreage allotment for 1942 is 
26,598,000. This compares with the 1941 
allotment of 26,699,917 when 23,250.- 
000 acres were planted. These figures 
do not include about 800,000 acres re- 
served for adjustments among farmers 
who plant minimum amounts and for 
new farmers. 

Unfixed spot “call” sales as of De 
cember 5 amounted to 941,100 bales 
compared with 954,000 a year ago. Un- 
fixed spot call purchases total 292,300 
bales compared with 144,700 a year 
ago. 

-_—--@ -—- 
“Cotton Manufacturing” 


Dominion Textile Company, Ltd., 
710 Victoria Square, Montreal, Cana- 
da, has published an excellent book en- 
titled “Cotton Manufacturing’, pre- 
pared and edited by H. F. Mills, gen- 
eral superintendent of the company’s 
plants, and W. King, managing editor 
of the Canadian Textile Journal. The 
book is prepared as a standard refer- 
ence work for the use of students from 
mills of the company and its subsid- 
iaries. Material in the volume has been 
written by staff members of the com- 
pany, with contributions from a repre- 
sentative of a textile engineering firm 
in Canada. The book serves as a stand- 
ard textbook for the 4-year course 
sponsored by the company for its em- 
ployees and contains essential data on 
basic principles in opening and pick- 
ing, carding, combing, drawing, fly 
frames, spinning, winding, spooling 
and warping, slashing, weaving, cloth 
room machinery, analysis of fabrics, 
designing, and economics of the cotton 
industry in Canada. It is well illustrat- 
ed. Price $4.50. 
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6 WAYS BETTER! 


Test after test and actual use prove Armstrong’s 
Accotex Aprons are superior to ordinary aprons 











ERE ARE SIX BIG REASONS why you'll save 
time, trouble, and money when you switch to Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Aprons... and why 325,000 spinning and 
roving frames are now equipped with these efficient aprons: 


7 SEAMLEss: Accotex Aprons have no troublesome 
seams to break open and shorten life. 


Q NonstRETCHING: Accotex Aprons are reinforced with 
a sturdy interliner .. . assuring no loss of efficiency 
due to stretching during operation. 


3 Unirorm: All Accotex Aprons have the identical 
composition, and the dimensions of every size are 
absolutely accurate. Thus, barring unusual mill acci- 
dents, each apron will give consistently good service 
for the same length of time. 


4 CLEAN RuNNING: Accotex Aprons give you cleaner 
running work, reduce waste to a minimum .. . be- 
» cause they don’t crack or scuff during operation. 


5 RepucEp LappinG: Accotex Aprons are not affected 
by changing temperatures or humidities. Hence they 
perform with a minimum of lapping. 


6 Goon Friction: The good friction surface of Accotex 
Aprons keeps slippage at a minimum. Thus you'll get 
maximum production of a high quality yarn. 


Armstrong's Accotex Aprons were perfected after years 
of specialized research, laboratory testing, and constant 
field checking. They’re made of a special compound which 
is both nonoxidizing and highly oil-resistant, and rein- 
forced with a sturdy interliner. Many of the Accotex 
Aprons now in use have given from 18 months’ to two 
years’ service and show very little evidence of wear. There's 
every indication that they will continue to give satisfactory 
service for a substantially longer period. 

See your Armstrong representative for the complete 
story on Accotex Aprons. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Division, Textile Products 
Section, 923 Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











CORK COTS 





ARMSTRONGS ACCOTEX APRONS 


ACCOTEX COTS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





New Brushing Machine 

Hermas Machine Company, Haw- 
thorne, N. J., has placed on the market 
a brushing machine with new features 
that are said to add greatly to efficien- 
ey and long machine life. The sand 
rolls are turned and balanced and cov- 
ered with fine or coarse garnet cloth. 
All rolls and brush bodies are made 
from hollow steel, eliminating warping. 
Redesign of the machine places all 
drives inside the machine, thus saving 
floor space and protecting the opera- 
tor. Other features are Veelos belting 
and roller chain transmission, individ- 
ual suction hoods for each brush and 





roll, and redesigned bearings and 
shafting to permit safe speeds up to 
1,000 r.p.m. on the rolls. Controls make 
it possible to give the cloth a light 
brushing or a very drastic cleaning, by 
a graduated pressure on the rolls and 
brushes, Pressure is always uniform 
over the entire width of the cloth. In- 
dividual suction hoods are fitted along 
the rolls, connected with a vertical ex- 
haust stack that carries away brush- 
ings completely and efficiently. All 
parts of the new brushing machine are 
accessible for cleaning and threading 
as front and back are protected by 
shutters of galvanized steel that open 
like double doors the full width of the 
machine. 
* 


Nylon Darning Thread 

Nylon darning thread has been de- 
veloped and is obtainable on 40-yard 
spools in ten hosiery colors. The yarn 
is produced by spinning short nylon fi- 
bers together into one continuous 
strand of thread, giving a soft wool- 
like finish that is desirable for darn- 
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| 
| 
Re — 
ing men’s and women’s hosiery. It is 
said to have great strength and abra- 
sion resistance. 
= 


Product Repels Water 
and Fluid Stains 


Stainpruf Process Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., has developed a product 
for the textile field which is said to 
cause fabrics to become repellent to 
water and most fluid stains when it is 
applied. When applied to the fabric it 
surrounds each fiber with a protective 
coating, thereby keeping liquids, mois- 
ture and foreign substances out and 
off the fibers. It can be applied witk- 
out the use of starch and there is ne 
decrease in the flexibility of the fabric 
inasmuch as the voids are not filled. 
When used in combination with 
starch, finished goods are said not to 
lose their appearance through moisture 
absorption. It is distributed by Tesco 
Chemical Company, Huff Road, N.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

« 
Squeegee Type Pump 

Downingtown Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Huber Pump Division, Downing- 
town, Pa., has published information on 
an entirely new type of pump, which 
operates on the squeegee principle. It 
consists of a flexible rubber tube which 
is alternately squeezed and released in 
a rocking, squeegee manner so that the 
liquid or gas is actually breathed into 
and out of the tube. The tube itself 
can be made from pure gum rubber 
and various acid and oil resisting syn- 
thetic materials, or lined with syn- 
thetic materials for corrosion resist- 
ance or to prevent contamination. So- 
lutions containing solids, whether 
abrasive or otherwise, cause practical- 
ly no wear. No churning or agitation 
is caused by the pumping action, and 
hot or cold liquids or gases do rot af- 








fect the operation of the pump ur the 
life of the tube. It is noiseless in oper- 
ation. Available in single or double 
stage to meet requirements. 

oe 


Cleaning the Air Cleaner 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced a new semi-automatic 
device that cleans the Precipitron with 
a brief service interruption to only a 
small section at a time. The Precipi- 
tron is an electrostatic precipitator 
that is used in air-cleaning problems 
in buildings and factories. The cleaner 
has a motor-driven carriage that 
sweeps slowly up and down in front 
of the dirty precipitator plates; the 
carriage has three horizontal rows of 
nozzles from which water, air and oil 
are sprayed in turn over the plates. 
The operation then stops, having last- 
ed but 30 minutes. All the operator 
needs to do is to start it and half hour 
later return and move it to the next 
section. 

e 


Electron Microscope May 
Study Textile Problems 

Information has been received from 
Interchemical Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York City, that this company 
is now using in its laboratory the elec- 
tron microscope, manufactured by 
RCA, which is said to open up a new 
world of study by making it possible 
to examine with much greater clarity 
the structure of pigments, thus the 
character of industrial finishes, textile 
colors, etc., may be observed. 

The electron microscope is based on 
a principle which does not depend on 
visible light, but rather on a new 
branch of physics commonly called 
“electron optics’, founded on the 
knowledge that light and _ electron 
beams behave similarly under certain 
conditions. It utilizes a beam of elec- 
trons instead of light rays, which are 
said to search out objects which the 
larger light rays would obscure. The 
electron microscope permits 50 times 
the resolving power of the very best 
light microscope, and magnification one 
billion times the area of the object are 
now being made with the new instru- 
ment used by Interchemical. It re 
quires 60,000 volts. 

a 


“Industrial Reference Service” 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Service, 
Washington, D. C., has published “In- 
dustrial Reference Service’, Business 
Series No. 22, which carries the head- 
ing ‘What Can Be Substituted for Ma- 
terials Needed for Defense’. The 28- 
page publication lists the various types 
of materials, metals, etc., that can be 
substituted for those that are being em- 
ployed in defense work. 
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ARKANSAS PRODUCTS 


FOR ALL VFEXTICE PRwGlLooce 


KIER BOILING SOAKING NOs fa inle DELUSTERING 
SCOURING BLEACHING NI VAIN Te WATER-PROOFING 
FULLING PENETRATING DYEING STRIPPING 
DEGUMMING FINISHING LUBRICATING THROWING 


No Compromise with Quality ! 


ALERT to the difficulties that the textile industry faces in 
the year ahead, we are ready to help you to master them 
through experience gained in over thirty-five years 
of continuous and satisfactory service. This organization 


possesses the ability to cope with the present emergency. 


Our research technicians will The entire Arkansas organization 
blend their skill,experience and - in field, plant and laboratory - 
equipment in a common effort will be devoted to maintaining 
toward solving those problems’ the high standard of Arkansas 


created by unusual conditions. products. 


NOW MORE THAN EVER WE ARE DETERMINED TO 
OFFER YOU ONLY THE VERY BEST THAT INDUSTRY, 
RESOURCEFULNESS AND RESEARCH CAN PRODUCE. 


NUON Kee d\n 


NEWARK ESTABLISHED 1903 a) Ae ol ae oe nie 
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Lighting in Reverse 


for Sabotage Protection 
Lighting engineers of Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa., are planning to 
use glare, the anathema of lighting en- 
gineers, as an ally in the present de- 
fense against the saboteur—to blind 
the would-be intruder to a plant while 
the remain inconspicuous in 
the shadows, just as one can at night 
see clearly into a lighted room but can- 
not been seen readily by those inside. 

The luminaire design a Fresnel 
lens, in reality a miniature lighthouse 
beacon, which throws a flat, fan- 
shaped beam of light with great effi- 


guards 


is 


is 
away from 
the buildings to be protected, aimed so 
light is projected slightly down- 


row of these luminaires 


feet 


ciency. A 
set on posts several 
their 
from the buildings. The 
between the luminaire and the 


ward away 


space 


buildings is virtually in darkness. A 
would-be intruder approaching the 


plant sees only these blinding spots of 
light; guards behind the lights see him 
clearly. 
e 
Lincoln Are Welder Control 
Eliminates Need for Meter 

Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has made available an im- 
proved and simplified design of its ex- 








=... Manufacturers 
MO D ERWN 


Electric Propelled 





“AUTOMATIC: 


or Over Thirty Years 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS | 





FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


% LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 



























%*% STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
ege space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the ‘‘AUTO- 
MATIC" Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


rca 1000 and 2000 
s. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 
in congested areas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 


Ibs. 
D. 


+ HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 
erful. 


B. P. Two 
wheel 
Quiet drive. 
tor-Brush 
Flow control. 


* TIERING 
High Lift Type 

3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
a 6” high with 60” 
i 

















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur geor reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
geor unit. - Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 
Control. 





% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and romp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Has heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hoand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control. 











Tractor 


Has 
Max. 


1000 
hauling 


steer. 
Ro- 
Power- 
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clusive system of dual continuous con- 
trol for are welding machines which 
eliminates the need for meters show- 
ing volts and amperes. The welders 
have both job selector and current con- 
trol calibrated and equipped with diels 
which indicate the type of work and 


the number of amperes for each and 
every setting. The welding operator 


can get quality welds and high speeds 
by varying both the slope of the volt- 
ampere curve and the amount of weld- 
ing current independently and posi- 
tively to suit every job encountered. 
Another feature of the welder control 
is that both voltage control (job se- 
lector) and current control are contin- 
uous in operation. Being continuous, 
the control can be advanced or retard- 
~1 in increments as fine as desired. It 
ias the ability to positively reverse po- 
larity. 

Self-Timestudy 


One supervisor who just couldn’t 
understand where the time went in 
the average day decided he would 
find out. So, every day for a week 
he kept a very brief diary of just 
what he did each hour. 

He set aside a page for each half 
day and divided each page into 
sections for each hour. At the end 
of each hour he wrote what he had 
been doing. 

Over the week end he studied and 
analyzed these “self-timestudies” 
and totaled up the time spent on 
various phases of his job. He sep- 
arated all the entries which might 
have been considered not very pro- 
ductive of real results. He was 
amazed to find out how much of 
his time was spent on things of lit- 
tle importance, and also how many 
hours he had absolutely wasted.— 
“Management Information”, Elliott 
Service Co., Inc. 


How Do You Reprimand? 


When you reprimand a man, does 
he sulk or talk back? Does he ap- 
pear to feel that you have no right 
to reprimand him? 

If your reprimands are met by 
such reactions, consider the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

The next time you have occasion 
to reprimand a man, take him to a 
place where the two of you can talk 
in private. 

Then proceed to explain to him, 
calmly, but clearly, the seriousness 
of his mistake. Show him its ef- 
fect on the work, on the morale, 
and the reputation of the depart- 
ment, or on his own personal suc- 
cess. 

After he has admitted his error, 
show him that you are ready to 
forget the incident. You have ac- 
complished your purpose and, if you 
continue to refer to it later, it will 
merely stir feelings of bitterness 
and resentment.—‘Management In- 
formation”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Clean Goods 
From Looms 





To get high output of perfect 
goods you must prevent damage 
caused by dripping, leaking oil. 


Change from oils that won't stay 
where applied—to drip-less waste- 
less NON-FLUID OIL. You'll 
prevent oil spots also save trou- 
ble and money. By remaining in 
bearings NON-FLUID OIL out- 
lasts oil many times over—keep- 
ing down oil and application cost. 





The Reliable Atomizer 


7 out of 10 mills are regular 
— They know NON-FLUID Looks like a sweet potato partly for 


OIL saves them money. streamlining, so as not to catch lint; 
partly to make it diaphragmatic. 


After hard and continuous mill 
service, orifices in the self cleaning 


Parks Turbomatic Humidifier 


Write today for free testing sample 


and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 
still remain normal in size, shape, and 
i alignment—also in action. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. hh aeeceeemeatiaien.. Sia diatie 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. standards; one for our laboratory— 


one for your mill. 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


Interchangeable with | 


WAREHOUSES: ' ~ 
earlier Turbo models. - 
Charlotte, N. OC. St. Louis, Mo. . _~ 
Greenville, 8S. O. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. < 4 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. | i pe ™.. 


Parks-Cramer Company — 





Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N.C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You Know 


J. L. RimcEL has been named presi- 
dent of The Trion Company, Trion, 
Ga., and of the Ware Shoals Mfg. Com- 
pany, Ware Shoals, S. C., succeeding 
the late BENJAMIN RIEGEL. At Trion, 
N. BARNARD MurPHY, who has been 
vice-president and general manager for 
a number of years, has been made ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and at Ware 
Shoals, W. A. L. Srstey, who has been 
vice-president and general manager 
there for several years, is now execu- 
tive vice-president. 

W. E. Rem, who for several years 
has been manager of the finishing de- 
partment at The Trion Company, Tri- 
on, Ga., has been made assistant gen- 
eral manager of all of the company’s 
properties. 


A. A. BRAME has become sales repre- 
sentative for Greensboro (N. C.) Loom 
Reed Company, succeeding C. F. Wa t- 
LACE, who is now in the U. S. Army. 


PAUL ELKINS has been promoted to 
overseer of carding at Newnan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


W. W. Warts, formerly with the Cal- 
houn Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C., is now 
overseer of spinning at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C.: 
and A. B. FLETCHER, formerly with In- 
dustrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., 
is overseer of weaving at Pineville. 


BURNET VALENTINE, with Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company for the last 
13 years, has become merchandiser of 
the cotton goods division of A. D. Jul- 
liard & Company, New York; and 
FRANCIS J. McKENNA, associated with 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
Since 1936, has become assistant treas- 
urer of Julliard. 


I. B. CovinGTon, JR., Wadesboro, N. 
C., has been made assistant cost ac- 
countant with Kendall Mills, Paw 
Creek, N. C. He is a graduate of the 
textile school of N. C. State College. 


HuGH Moretz has accepted the po- 
sition of secretary-treasurer of the 
New City Mills, formerly known as the 
City Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 


W. M. Ratcuirre, Jk., president of 
the Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Tex., has taken over active man- 
agement of the plant, following the re- 
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has resigned his 


W. B. Strickland, left, 
position with Stein, Hall & Co., as sales rep- 


to become connected with the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, at 
New Orleans, as technologist, effective on 
January 1. He is shown here at the meeting 
at Auburn, reported on page 65 of this issue, 
with T. H. Floyd, superintendent of the 
Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, Ala. 


resentative, 





cent death of R. B. MCMAHON, mana- 
ger for many years. 


JoHN S. FurtTarpo, for many years 
overseer of spinning at Richard Bor- 
den Mill, Fall River, Mass., now holds 
the same position with the York Man- 
ufacturing Company, Saco, Maine. 


ALFRED PATE is now general superin- 
tendent of Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. E. Gantt, who has been overseer 
of the cloth room at Dover Mill Com- 
pany, Shelby, N. C., has accepted the 





Nicholas J. Phelan, 60, for the past 20 
years subscription representative of ‘‘Cot- 
ton’’ in the Carolinas, passed away at Mercy 
Hospital, Charlotte, N. C., on December 27. 
His death followed an illness of several 
weeks that resulted from an attack of infiu- 
enza. 

Funeral services were held in Charlotte, 
at St. Peter’s Catholic Church, of which he 
was a member, with interment in Cohoes, N. 
Y. He is survived by Mrs. Phelan, and a 
brother, Thomas S. Phelan, of Newport, R. I. 


‘‘Nick’’ Phelan, as he was intimately 
known by hundreds of textile men through- 
out the South, was a thorough gentleman, a 


loyal and conscientious workman. No one on 
the staff of this magazine maintained more 
enthusiasm and interest in his profession 
than did this lovable Irishman who found in 
his work with us the thrill and satisfaction 
that comes from effective, loyal effort. His 
associates, with profound grief in his pass- 
ing, salute his years of splendid service to 
the magazine and the industry he loved. 
Throughout his territory, many a heart is 
saddened, and many a throat constricted by 
the realization that his cheerful smile and 
—s personality have gone from the 
scene.—— ® W. P. 








Same position with Springs Cotton 


Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


G. L. GAULDEN, formerly associated 
with Edna Mills Corporation, Reids- 
ville, N. C., has accepted a_ position 
with Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Obituary 


FREDERICK HAMBLETON, owner of the 
H & P Spool & Bobbin Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., passed away November 
19 at his home in Methuen, Mass., after 
a brief illness. He was 66 years of 
age and had been prominent in the 
textile spoo] and bobbin business for 
the past 45 years. 


Miss BertTHa G. DaAry, treasurer of 
the Dary Ring Traveler Company, 
Taunton, Mass., passed away recently. 
Miss Dary’s will bequeaths the income 
from her business to her 13 employees 
for the next five years. 


JOSEPH J. NORTON, retired southern 
agent for Robert Moore & Company, 
New York cotton merchants, passed 
away suddenly November 28 at his 
home in Seneca, 8. C. 


BENJ. RUSSELL, Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Alexander City, Ala., 
passed away December 16 at the age 
of 65. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY, JR., one of the 
founders of the Henry Doherty Silk 
Company, Passaic, N. J., passed away 
November 26 at the age of 62. 


WILLIAM B. GARDNER, president and 
treasurer of Nashawena Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., passed away after a 
heart attack at the age of 69. 


F'REDERIC Beces, president of the Em- 
pire Piece Dyeing and Finishing Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J., passed away 
early in December. 


BENJAMIN W. CUTLER, 57, an execu- 
tive of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, passed away at Upper Mont- 
clair December 12. 


M. W. GILMER, 58, for 24 years mas- 
ter mechanic at Anniston (Ala.) Man- 
ufacturing Company, passed away sud- 
denly of a heart attack September 27. 


RoBert F’. CLAUSSNER, 69, of Clauss- 
ner Hosiery Mills, passed away recent- 
ly in Hollywood, Calif. 


RoBert R. Ray, 89, prominent Gas- 
ton County (N. C.) textile executive, 
passed away on December 10. He had 
been with the McAden Mills for more 
than 53 years, most recently as treas- 
urer and general manager. 
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TIME and EFFORT SAVED in CREELING 


No lifting Required in Handling Cheeses on Tridents 
Creel loaded on Inside While Running from Outside 
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Cheeses come to the trans- 
fer table on tridents holding 
15 cheeses each. These tri- 
dents are sinply slid onto 
the truck--no lifting is nec- 
essary. . This truck ts rolled 
to the inside of the creel, 
where loading, for either 
plain or striped beams, is 
quickly and easily accom- 
plished at the same time that 
a beam is being run from 
the outside of the creel. The 
Barber-Colman system ds- 
sures greater production 
with less effort. 





ARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


a « . ,. a 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. © MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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CHECK pi 
WITH THIS HANDY 
CALCO INDICATOR! 





he amount of fluctuation in the pH measure of 
alkalinity or acidity is a matter of increasing im- 
portance in dyeing many different fibres. These 
fluctuations have explained many variable results 
that were not accounted for in the past. 

This handy Calco pH indicator will assist in 
determining quickly the relative pH in your 
operations from day to day. It fits the pocket, yet 
the transparent plastic case effectively protects 
its contents against the action of fumes and mois- 
ture. Refills of indicator paper are easily inserted. 


We are glad to make this indicator available 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston - Philadelphia - Providence - New York - Charlotte - Chicago 





to our friends throughout the Textile Industry. 
It is but one of the many practical ways in which 
we are trying to assist Calco customers to make 
the most of available materials and their own time. 

You can obtain one of these indicators without 
charge simply by asking your regular Calco 
representative on his next call. Please do not 


request one by mail or phone. 


ane Better Buys 
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These slashers are equipped 
with our extra 7-ft. diameter 


cylinder equipment. Produc- 
tion has been increased over 


50%. 


Why be satisfied with your pres- 
ent slasher production when it 
can be greatly increased with our 
modern slasher equipment with- 
out extra labor expense. The num- 
ber of slashers can be reduced. 
Contact rolls and positive self- 
releasing gear drive provides effi- 
cient use of drying surface with- 


EXTRA 7 FT. DIA. 
CYLINDER 


out excessive strain on the yarn. 
Elasticity of the varn is retained, 
helping to improve weaving effi- 
ciency. 

Ball bearing 
installed throughout your slasher 


equipment can be 


to provide smooth operation at 


the increased speeds. 

utilized as 
keeping 
Can 


Present equipment is 
far as possible, thereby 
the cost at a minimum, We 
give you increased production at 


nominal cost. 


representative help you 


problems 


Let our 
with your 
without obligation. 


slasher 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Perhaps it is already here—one thing 
that is certain about the tuture—The 


“good old days” are gone forever. 


Business of the future will be done 
the hard way. Success will come to those 
who know how and do an even better 


job under more difficult conditions. 


At SONOCO we view this situation 
with confidence. A hardening process 
will do us all good, and we accept this 
challenge of the future. We guarantee 
that SONOCO products and service will 


continue to improve. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 
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¢ PAPER CARRIERS) « DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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Some Random Thoughts 


TO THE BEST of my knowledge, no practical mill 
men, no starch manufacturer, no size manufacturer, 
nor any chemist has ever been able to get a per- 
fectly even distribution of starch and sizing ingredi- 
ents on a cotton warp. 


Numerous customers complain that jeans, khaki 
and some broadcloths have open and close places in 
the goods which many people claim are caused by 
reeds and poor weaving, while a simple test will 
show uneven distribution of starch on the warp 
threads is the cause of the trouble. 

Do not understand us to say that starch manufac- 
turers or sizing manufacturers are in any way at 
fault in this problem of uneven distribution of starch 
and sizing on the yarn. Heck no! In fact, they have 
probably contributed more to our sizing methods 
than we practical mill men ourselves have, but the 
fact remains that there is still a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for some one to do big things along this line. 


We all know that much depends upon the mechan- 
ical action of the wool blankets and other mechani- 
cal forces too numerous to mention, and far be it 
from OLD-TIMER even to intimate that this unevenness 
is caused in any part by the difference in the prop- 
erties of starches, gums, sizings or any other mate- 
rials used for dressing warps. 


THE MAJORITY of overseers of weaving and super- 
intendents and starch manufacturers and sizing manu- 
facturers seem to use every means possible to obtain 
penetration of the starch in sizing cotton warps. How 
about cut rayon and filament rayon warps? Do you 
want penetration or a flexible coating on the outside 
of the yarn? Some of you experts give us an article 
for COTTON explaining your version and experiences 
on this problem. 


RAISE THE steam pressure on your slasher cylinders 
and then notice how much more fly or chafing you 
have in your weave room. . 

Moral: Do you know, actually know, what the mois- 
ture content of your warps is as they come from the 


slashers? Have you tested yarn from all your slash- 
ers or from just one of them? 

Of course you know that the same steam pressure 
on all slashers will not always leave the same amount 
of moisture in the warp? 


IN CONVERSATION with one of the large manufac- 
turers of sizing materials, we asked if the spraying of 
the cotton warp just before it enters the size box 
would cause the yarn to take up more size and would 
the sizing penetrate the yarn better? 

He said some of his customers had experimented 
with using a penetrating or wetting-out agent directly 
to the size mix for the purpose of giving a better pene- 
tration of the size, but he had never seen anyone try 
spraying the yarn with a penetrant before sizing. 

Why doesn’t some one try it? It would seem a sim- 
ple matter to install a system of spray nozzles to play 
on the sheet of yarn just before it enters the size box. 
Something like the arrangement for spraying oil op 
cotton in the picker room. 


THE CHEMISTS tell us there is quite a difference in 
the size of the molecules of cellulose in rayons mad: 
from different sources. For example, rayon madé 
from cotton linters and rayons made from spruce 
wood. This brings up the juestion: is there any dif- 
ference in the absorbent qualities of rayons made from 
different materials? If so, which will take up more 
size, which will dye penetrate best? 


THIS QUESTION may sound amateurish to people who 
have speeded up slashers to where they are running 
100 per cent faster than the old slashing ideas of 
about 30 yards per minute, and they may know the 
answer. But those of us who have not speeded up our 
slashers don’t know. So here is the question: Does 
your sized yarn show more or less elasticity since you 
are running the yarn over the cylinders so much 
faster? 

This question is based on the supposition that you 
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have more steam on your cylinders at the high speed 
than you did at the low speed and that most men claim 
the elasticity of yarn, sized with the same size mix, 
can be varied greatly by the process of drying, al- 
though retaining the same moisture content. That 
is, yarns dried quickly will have much less elasticity 
than yarns dried slowly. This reasoning is especially 
applicable to the size film on the yarn. What’s your 
answer ? 


A QUOTATION from Harold Bigbie’s book titled 
“More Twice Born Men” says: “There are two seas 
in Palestine, one in the North teeming with life, fish, 
fruits, crops, birds, flowers etc., life of all kinds. In 
the South is the Dead Sea with no fish, no fruits, no 
crops, no birds, no flowers, no life of any kind. What 
is the reason for this difference? 

“The sea of Gallilee (in the North) has a river 
flowing into it and a river flowing out of it, The 
Dead Sea has the same river flowing into it, but none 
flowing out. 

“A mind which receives and gives is a sea of Galli- 
lee, a mind which receives and gives nothing out is a 
Dead Sea.” 


This brings out the idea, very clearly, which we 
tried and partly succeeded to impress on members of 
the Southern Textile Association. We said it in a little 
different way, something like this: If you will bring 
one manufacturing idea to our meetings, we will give 
you ten ideas to take back home with you. 


Now, since human relations is getting to be such 
an important factor in the efficiency of overseers and 
superintendents, the corresponding important qualifi- 
cation of an executive is that rare gift called person- 
ality. We say “gift”? because we believe it is a con- 
firmed fact that some human beings are more nat- 
urally gifted in personality than others, and we also 
believe, in fact I believe I am safe in saying that we 
know that a man can acquire personality—he can im- 
prove his personality by concentrated effort and study. 


Of course you do not doubt the statement that a 
man can improve his manners and the courtesy he 
should show to other people. Sure, you say, anyone 
knows that. Well, courtesy and good manners are 
analogous to personality—in fact they are a part of 
personality. How could you say a person has a good 
personality if that person did not also have good man- 
ners? 

Now to get back to the thought we started to em- 
phasize: You must give if you expect to receive. That 
is a cardinal principle of personality and that quality 
can certainly be acquired by any person. First, that 
person must dispel as much of his selfishness as he 
possibly can, and we do not believe that there is any 
one trait that will give a human being as much pleas- 
ure as realizing he has been able to dispel from his 
personality that one big fault most all of us have to 
fight and that is selfishness. 


It is selfishness which keeps the overseer of spin- 
ning from doing something which he knows would 





help the overseer of weaving unless the superintendent 


tells him to do it. We are referring to some of the 
many minor items which the overseer of spinning 
knows about that neither the superintendent nor the 
overseer of weaving has any way of knowing. This 
also applies to overseers of carding and all other fore- 
men and all other people in all walks of life. Just 
remember, fellows, a man who is endowed with too 
much selfishness can never have a good personality, 
a personality such as we started out to talk about. You 
must give if you expect to receive. The Sea of Galli- 
lee gives and look what it receives. The Dead Sea 
only receives. A very appropriate comparison of the 
man with personality and the man who has none. 


Thirty years ago many overseers were selected be- 
cause of their efficiency and ability as mechanics. 
They knew looms, they knew cards or spinning frames. 
Not so today, as you all know. As said before, all 
this “human relations” problem is just about the para- 
mount study an overseer or superintendent must look 
to today as his number one item. Years ago the over- 
seer or superintendent could proceed with most any 
idea he wished to put into effect, but now with so 
many people to talk to before anything can be done— 
shop committeemen—union officials—as well as your 
own employer to sell your idea to him—it is the man 
with outstanding personality who is going to lead the 
procession—and incidentally draw the most salary. 


LAST WEEK we passed through a town where there 
are several mills belonging to one of the outstanding 
firms of the South. In front of the employment office 
at one of the plants we saw this sign in large poster 
size letters which could be read at a great distance: 


“NO HELP WANTED” 


I cannot explain why, but that sign just seemed to 
slap me in the face. It gave me a depressed feeling 
—in fact, it gave me the impression of having my 
feelings hurt. That was, I suppose, because I was 
putting myself in the shoes of the weavers, the fixers, 
the spinners and doffers who would journey to that 
employment office in the hopes of finding work and 
then get the same shock as I did when they turned 
the corner and faced that sign: “No Help Wanted”. 

No need to advance another foot. No need to go 
see the employment agent and ask if he wouldn’t take 
my address and notify me if he ever did need a weav- 
er. If he ever did need a weaver! I wonder. Yes, I 
suspect that some time he will need a weaver. ‘“‘No 
Help Wanted’. Surely it could be said a little softer. 

In fact, if that employment manager was working 
for OLD-TIMER he would be instructed to meet those 
people who were turned away by that sign and greet 
them with a smile: “Sorry, lady, we happen to have 
all the spooler hands we can use today, but I would 
be glad to have your name and address and let you 
know when or if we can use you.” 


“No Help Wanted” ?—I wonder! 


NEITHER wars, depressions, prosperity, labor short- 
ages or anything else can affect the eternal wisdom 
of the slogan: Knowledge is power! 
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YOUR Shipments NEED PROTECTION 
IN TRANSIT, too... and dirtproof, 
waterproof FIBREEN DOES THE JOB 


Like convoys across the Seas—your shipments, 
whatever they are, wherever they go, face the 
hazards of transit ... rain, dirt, exposure and 
rough handling. 


Send your shipments out with the protec- 
tion mecessary to get them to the consignee 
as clean, as fresh and undamaged as they left 
your plant. Use FIBREEN —the material that 
is helping a host of manufacturers deliver 
their goods in perfect condition. They’re 
using it as a rugged, wetproof, dirtproof wrap 
—as a tough, impervious liner for crates, 
boxes and cartons. They’re finding it saves 
time and money— reduces losses and claims. 


Perhaps FIBREEN can solve a packing 
problem for you. Tell us what you ship and 
how you now pack it. Shipping experts of 
The Sisalkraft Co. will offer recommendations 
and provide a quantity of FIBREEN for your 
own tests. No obligation. 
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FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO 

layers of strong kraft, 

reenforced with TWO layers of crossed sisal fibers embedded in 
TWO layers of speciai asphalt — all combined under heat and 
pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — will not scuff — stands 
an astonishing amount of abuse and exposure. It is used either as 
a wrapping or a lining material. 


Soak it —twist it—try to tear it! 


Only when you get a sample in your own hands can you realize that a paper can 
be so strong — so tough — and impervious to moisture. Write for sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. —also manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal- 
Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... ~ + CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















“ SAK TAPE 


Dependability Guaranteed! 


In the textile industry many products come and go while the 
consistently high quality which makes Cutler Spinning Tape the 


finest tape obtainable guarantees it a unique position in the field 
of standard textile machinery equipment. 


BUY CUTLER TAPE AND SAVE! 




















CONOMY tissonuinnio 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN US.A. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.., Derr, ©] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1Z00 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. _ 

















Robbins Has Developed Special Floorings 
to Fit Every Flooring Need 


Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 


and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincoft. 
Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





Cleaning and Dressing 
Spinning Room Belts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the request of ‘“‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 7269” on 
page 110 of the November 1941 issue for information 
concerning the cleaning and dressing of spinning room 
belts. 

In some spinning rooms the problem of machine 
oil getting on leather belts driving spinning frames 
arises, and like most other mechanical ills should be 
attacked at the source. That is, steps should be taken 
to prevent the oil from coming out of the motor so 
that a continuation of the escape of oil from the mo- 
tor will be prevented. This is a job for the master me- 
chanic and can be done with a reasonable degree of 
ease and in the end it will be much cheaper and better 
to remedy the cause than to try to effect a cure, 

When belts come in contact with oil, on account of 
their porous nature they absorb the mineral oil which 
tends to rot the hide fiber, and when the belt flexes 
over the pulleys this causes deterioration in the leath- 
er. Also, the oil lowers the coefficient of friction be- 
tween the belt and the pulley, causing the belt to slip, 
and as slippage occurs, the face of the belt burns, is 
soon cracked, and before long breaks, leaving the im- 
pression that the belt was short-lived. 

Where belts are oil soaked and there is an accumu- 
lation of grease, lint, etc., on the running surface, the 
belt should first be cleaned with unleaded gasoline or 
carbon tetrachloride; the latter is preferable because 
it is non-inflammable, Soaking the belt over night in 
either of these substances is a good idea. After the 
cleaning fluid is removed and the belt allowed to dry 
thoroughly it should be wiped clean and then treated 
with a good liquid leather belt preserver. 

When the belts are put back on the pulleys they 
should be installed with enough tension to carry the 
peak load without undue slip, but at the same time 
they should not be so tight as to stretch the belts ex- 
cessively or to overload the bearings. 

After the belt is back in service it should be 
cleaned daily or twice daily to prevent an accumulation 
of lint and other foreign matter, and this can be ac- 
complished by holding a rubber block or piece of old 
auto tire on the inside of the belt while it is running. 
This will neither injure the belt, take much time, nor 
cost anything appreciably. 

Correct tension plus an occasional judicious appli- 
cation of a good belt preserver applied in small quan- 
tities at frequent intervals, with the belt being allowed 
to stand for several hours before running, together 
with regular and frequent cleaning, makes a program 
which is easy to carry out, which will insure complete 
belt satisfaction and in the end save money. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 





7270 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 





Mieehanieal and Actual 
Twist in Warp Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In making 14s warp yarn on a tape-driven spinning 
frame, with the travelers in good shape and the rings 
in fair condition, what should be the difference be- 
tween the mechanical and actual twist per inch? What 
should the variation be in per cent and should it be 
more or less than the mechanical; by mechanical | 
mean the twist gear divided into the constant, as com- 
pared to the actual count on the twist counter. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7316 





Clean the Undersereens 


“Wash” says one way to prevent neps is by 
cleaning the underscreens, which should be 
done at grinding time . . . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This letter has reference to the question of “*CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 7232” on page 104 of the July 1941 is- 
sue of COTTON, who wishes to know how he may get 
the results of double-carding without actually double- 
carding the stock, and gives his manufacturing speci- 
fications. 

I wonder how many readers of this department have 
considered this question; he makes the confession that 
his chief trouble is the amount of neps in the work. 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7253” has given an answer to 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7232” on page 164 of the October 
issue, in which he points out that to remedy the trou- 
ble “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7232” should inspect the pick- 
ers to see if any of the machines are making neps. 

Allow me to put the following question to these two 
men: “How often do you clean the cylinder under- 
screens?” I feel sure that the answer will be “not 
very often”. 

For the moment, let us assume that a card is stop- 
ped for grinding: The card is stripped and brushed, 
next the foreign matter is removed from the sides of 
the cylinder and doffer. Next, the grinding wheels 
are inspected, cleaned and oiled and then the 
are set to the evlinder and doffer 


wheels 
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There is not one reader but who will admit that a 
certain amount of oil from the grinding wheels will 
be spread on the underscreens. When the card is 
started the fibers not acted on by the doffer and taken 
around a second time collect on the underscreens and 
cling to the oil on the screens and pile up to such an 
extent that the cylinder wires collect them in clus- 
ters, and then neps are caused. 

The foregoing is a daily occurrence in every cotton 
mill. If the reader has worked in a card room a few 
years he will agree with the writer when he states 
that the underscreens are not cleaned for years in 
most mills. 

Underscreens are rigid, well constructed and fitted 
so that it is little trouble to replace them after clean- 
ing. The best method for cleaning them is to mix 
water and kerosene 50-50. After cleaning give the 
surface a good rubbing with graphite and the result 
will be a sliver free from neps. Underscreens should 
be cleaned at every grinding. 

Let the reader try the foregoing and he will have 
very few neps. 

To every man at the helm of a cotton mill, I advise 
that he have the grinder remove just one underscreen 
and there will be a surprise in store for him. 

This is another one the research department has 


missed. 
WASH (R. I.) 





Weave Room Seconds 
(Loom Out of Line) 


EDITOR COTTON: 





I have seen the question of ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 7249” 
on page 95 of the August 1941 issue of COTTON; this 
man wants a discussion of seconds in the weave room. 

In the weave room there are many seconds caused 
if the loom is out of line and more power is put on 
to make it run. This will cause the loom to break 
filling, and will also cause the shuttle to become rough, 
and in turn the rough shuttle will keep cutting out 
the warp, and every time the weaver draws in the end 
he will have a bad start-up. Also, this gives the 
weaver more chance to get oil on the cloth. 

When the loom is out of line it will cause false 
changes and this will make mispicks in the fabric. 

Mr. Weave Room Boss, every time you have a roll 
of seconds that have the foregoing defects, go and 
check the loom and most of the time you will find 
it out of line, has too much power, crooked and un- 
parallel pickers or worn leather on the binders, which 
is the result of too much binder spring. All of these 
will make the loom break filling or jerk it in the 
cloth on the change. 

To remedy the trouble, when the fixer puts in a 
new shuttle, have the supply clerk make out a card 
and put the fixer’s name and date on it so that the 
boss can check this shuttle and loom to see if the 
loom is in line. It should be checked occasionally for 
about six weeks. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7313 





Loom Fixing Notes 


Setting Take Up Motion 


There are various take up motions, but they all 
come under one of two classes. The one class is posi- 
tive motion and the other is negative motion. A posi- 
tive motion is one through which the gears operate 
one tooth to revolution of the loom, regardless of the 
size or quality of the filling. A pick wheel or gear 
with as many teeth in its circumference as there are 
picks to the inch in the goods revolves in the stud 
fasten to the cloth roller frame. A pull pawl, which 
is held in position on a stud fastened to an arm on the 
rocking shaft, pulls once every revolution of the loom 
and makes one pick; or rather draws the pick wheel 
one tooth in circumference, with each revolution of the 
loom. Sometimes it is necessary to have the pull pawl 
take two teeth to each revolution of the loom, i. e., 
where only a few picks per inch is required, and the 
proper pick wheel is not on hand. Thus if it is re- 
quired to put 40 picks into the goods and the pick 
wheel is not on hand, use an 80 gear and set the pull 
pawl to pull two teeth to each revolution of the loom. 

The negative motion operates in conjunction with 
the reed. If the filling is fine, the reed will not work 
back as much as when it is heavy of course. The far- 
ther the reed works back when it touches the goods 
the less the pick wheel gears will take up and vice 
versa. 

Sometimes it is necessary in box loom jobs or fill- 
ing striped jobs to put the double amount of picks into 
the goods for the width or a stripe. In this case at- 
tach a cord or strap to a harness strap or jack and 
fasten the other end to the pull pawl. Peg the har- 
ness pattern so that this jack will lift every other pick. 
This will bring the pull pawl out of contact with the 
pick wheel and thereby make double the amount of 
picks. 


Causes of Broken Picks and Mispicks 


1. Harness or box pattern chain is not properly con- 

structed. 

Vibrators are broken or bent or vibrator shoe is 

loose or broken. 

Harness chain bars are bent or risers are broken 

or shifted. 

Too much or not enough tension on the filling. 

Bad quilling, hard or soft quills. 

Shuttle rebounds in boxes, or boxes are set too 

tight. 

Filling fork is sharp or bent out of shape, prongs 

are too long or short or engage too far into the 

rake. 

8. Shed is too high or low, late or early. 

9. Too much or not enough pick. 

10. Loom picks early or late. 

11. Race plate is worn in the boxes. 

12. Picker is worn or picker stick is broken. 

13. Not enough spring tension on the picker stick to 
bring it back to its proper position after the shut- 
tle is thrown across the lay. 
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CLEAN AIR is on the Priority List 


Wherever the countless defense materiel are being made, clean air is playing 
a vital role in keeping production lines moving at unprecedented speed. Men 
and women who operate machines must breathe freely of clean wholesome 
air... and those machines must be protected from the ravages of abrasive 
dust. AAF air filtration and dust control equipment delivered to plants en- 
gaged directly in making war materials comprises approximately 92°/, of our 
output. Bulletins describing in detail the entire line of American Air Filter 


products are available on request. Please write us. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


tl 273 CENTRAL AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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LETTERS from a NEW OVERSEER 
toa SECOND HaAnpD Back TIoME 


DEAR FRANK: 

In my last letter* I believe I promised to tell you 
something about the labor situation here. Well, | 
will tell you a little in this letter and save some for 
later on. In some ways things are so different that 
you would hardly believe what I have to say, so I 
will tell you just a little at a time. 

In this state some of the labor laws are not like 
the labor laws in your state. For example, we can- 
not “dock” an employee for making bad work, Per- 
haps this may be a good thing, for in some cases an 
overseer may have been sore at a “hand” and fined 
him more than the facts in the case warranted. The 
only thing we can do here is to send the worker out. 
You have to pay him for all the work that he does, 
or the time that he is in the mill. You have to pay 
an employee on his own shift. This is good especially 
in regard to the third-shift help who would other- 
wise have to make an extra trip to the mill to get 
their money if they were paid during the day at the 
convenience of the paymaster, And right now with 
so much of the third shift made up of people who 
live 20 to 40 miles from the mill they would be put 
to considerable extra expense and trouble to get their 
money. 

As you already know the Beta Mills has a con- 
tract with a very strong union. Of course I cannot 
tell you all of the troubles which preceded the grant- 
ing of this agreement, but I can say that at the elec- 
tion held by the Labor Board to determine the bar- 
gaining agency enough of the eligible employees 
failed to vote to allow the “A” Union to win, al- 
though most of the better class employees preferred 
the “B” Union, if they had to belong to a union at 
all. So the choice as determined by the Labor Board 
Election, which election was entirely fair, did not 
represent a clear majority of the eligible employees. 
Who is to blame? Well, no one except the employees 
who did not manifest enough interest to cast a bal- 
lot. So much for that. 

I understand that the Alpha Mills have large 
Government contracts just as we have here at the 
Beta Mills. Have you had any trouble meeting the 
requirements as to paying for overtime? It is a fun- 
ny thing, you try to accommodate people, then one 
day an inspector turns up and finds that you owe 
them a lot of overtime. You know the employees on 
the second shift have no opportunity to attend 
shows or other forms of entertainment, for most of 
that sort of thing takes place in the evening when 
they are working, so the younger people, especially, 
were frequently getting some one on the first shift 
to swap with them so that they could go to a show 
or attend a dance. The second-shift employee would 
come in on the first shift, say, on Wednesday, and 
the first-shift hand would stay out and come in on 
the second shift. Then they would both come in on 
their own shifts the next day. This arrangement was 


*Published on page 81 of the November 1941 issue of COTTON. 





—No. 2— 
Supply rooms, 
labor laws and 
mixed yarn 


solely for the benefit of the employees, yet the mill 
was forced to pay the second-shift hand overtime 
when he came in on the first shift as he had only 
eight hours rest between shifts. The mill was there- 
fore forced to discontinue this practice of accommo- 
dating the second-shift people, although they insist- 
ed they did not want the overtime pay when a swap 
was made for their benefit. Now the only way a sec- 
ond-shift girl can have a date during the week is to 
get off from work and lose the time. The result is 
that it is hard to get people to work on the second 
shift, and that you can expect some of those who are 
on the second shift to lay out occasionally. 

Do you still get all of your supplies from a cen- 
tral supply room? Our system here at the Beta Mills 
is somewhat different. Of course we have a central, 
or main, supply room, but it is rather small, and is 
used mainly for receiving supplies, and to store gen- 
eral supplies such as bolts, screws, belting, brooms, 
lights, tags and other things of this nature. Each de- 
partment has a supply room or storage place for its 
own supplies. 

For example, the weaving department, which is 
located on three floors, has a supply room on each 
floor, where are kept complete stocks of loom parts, 
shuttles, pickers, lug straps and so forth. When a 
fixer needs a part he shows the old part to the head 
loom fixer or one of the second hands, and goes to 
the supply room on his floor and gets the needed 
part. Parts which can be repaired are taken to the 
supply room ,but a loom is not held for a part to be 
repaired if there is a part in stock. Of course the 
loom is held for parts such as the crank shaft. Natu- 
rally this system puts a lot of responsibility on the 
overseer and the second hands to prevent the waste 
of supplies. Supplies are usually charged to the de- 
partments from the invoice and are brought into 
the room and stored until needed. 

The main supply room is open for only a com- 
paratively short time on each shift at which time 
each department can get any necessary supplies not 
carried in their own storage places. The supply keep- 
er also has charge of roll covering so he is kept busy 
at all times. 

The main advantages claimed for this system in- 
clude a minimum of loafing at the supply room by 
the section men and a better opportunity for the 
overseer to watch his stock of supplies. As to the 
first advantage, if a section man in the spinning 
room has to go out to the supply room every time he 
needs something he meets some of the loom fixers 
and the card grinders, and sometimes for 15 minutes 
they will discuss a fishing trip, or how the “Yankees” 
came out the day before, or what the local team is 
going to do Saturday. But when the supply room is 
open for only an hour this sort of thing is discour- 
aged. As to the overseer watching his supplies, if 
his main supplies are kept in his own department he 
alone is responsible if something runs low, and can- 
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When we issued a “Textiles in National Defense” number in October. ombat, and the sights have been raised to 6,000,000 men. Priority 


1940, we tried to point out some of the effects on the textile industry and Procurement officials indicate that every effort will be made to 
of supplying clothing, sheets, blankets, hosiery and underwear, tents, xeep textiles running at top speed to meet the new demands 


tarpaulins, parachutes, sandbags, etc., for an Army of 2,000,000 men. , | - | | 
lop-notch efhciency in production means a premium on plant and 


equipment MAINTENANCE, as well as replacement of worn-out 
nachinery and MODERNIZATION for increased output wherever this 


As foreseen, this Defense demand on top of civilian needs brought 
the highest production figures on record for textiles in 1941. 


For 1942 it is no longer an Army for Defense but one for actual! can be accomplished without taking awav from actual armament needs 





Full textile MAINTENANCE will be discussed in the February issue 
of COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries. including maintenance 


of mill equipment, mill buildings, mill villages, power facilities. 


MIODERNIZATION will include pictorial presentation of outstanding 
installations of 1941 and articles on enlargements at the dyeing, 


bleaching, and finishing plant of the Trion (Georgia) Company and the 


auxiliary equipment, housekeeping and safety, fire protection, speeds new dyehouse for wool at Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Georgia 
and production, and village cleanliness. These articles will be COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, is read and followed 


prepared by a group of executives of the Avondale Mills. With ten by the largest number of paid subscribers of any textile paper 


large plants in seven Alabama towns, containing over 250,000 spindles 
and several thousand looms, these mills handle every phase of pro 
cessing cotton, rayon staple and wool, including dyeing and finishing. 


In addition. other maintenance articles will cover methods in a modern 


seamless knitting mill and in an up-to-date full-fashioned plant. 


among the mills in the United States. Your advertisement in 
this issue will place your products and services before the 
actual mill buyers throughout the industry at a time when 
they are interested in efficient Maintenance and Modernization 


for ~full-speed-ahead.” 
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not pass the buck to the supply keeper. 

Both systems have their good points, and while 
I know you would argue like the mischief for a cen- 
tral supply room, yet the other system is working 
fine here, and I am not ready to suggest that it be 
changed—even if I thought my suggestion would re- 
ceive any consideration. When a fixer does not have 
to leave the room to get supplies to fix a job, the 
waiting time of the machine is definitely reduced. 

What do you thing of the policy of paying an em- 
ployee for finding mixed yarn? While I believe both 
the Alpha and the Beta Mills have a policy of pay- 
ing an employing for finding mixed yarns or 
singlings, the Beta Mills cannot fine an employee for 
mixing yarns, because of the state law which I have 
already cited, but you at the Alpha Mills may fine 
an employee for this offense if it seems necessary. 
There is a difference of opinion among the foremen 
here as to the value of this practice. Some of the 
overseers contend that to pay an employee for find- 
ing mixed yarns encourages certain unscrupulous 
individuals to “find” mixed yarns which they, them- 
selves, had mixed. My contention is that while this 
sort of thing may have happened occasionally, vet 
the finding of one box of mixed filling before it gets 
into the cloth more than offsets the amount paid for 
a half dozen boxes which might have been mixed for 
the purpose of being “found” later on. Somehow |! 
have too much confidence in the integrity of the ma- 
jority of our folks to believe that they would be 
guilty of deliberately mixing yarns just to get a 
quarter. Now there may be some folks who just don’t 
givead , but they are too honest to mix varns 
on purpose. 

Give my regards to the other second hands whe 
vou have a meeting. 

Your friend, 
JOHN 








Running New Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What ws the best routine or system to use when 
changing from last year’s cotton crop to this year’s 
crop in the mill? That is, how do you work it in? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7285 
EDITOR COTTON: 

A very satisfactory procedure in changing from one 
year’s crop of cotton to another is to turn down one 
bale of the new crop of cotton with, say 9 bales of 
the old cotton, in the opening room. This proportion 
of new and old cotton should be increased with cau- 
tion until at the end of six weeks or two months the 
old cotton has been entirely replaced by the new stock. 

I have also seen the new cotton subjected to a dry- 
ing operation so that the greenness may be eliminat- 
ed. This process materially helped in processing the 
staple, but seemed to leave it in a wiry or brittle con- 
dition. Therefore, my judgment would be by all means 
to adopt the policy of mixing the two crops in a small 
ratio and to gradually change this ratio so that more 
of the new crop is used later. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7304 





Between Smokes(Overheard) 


IT IS NOT the individual variation in weight of the 

picker laps that matters—it is the average weight 
of the total day’s run, compared with the day before 
or the day after. 

Suppose the standard is 40 pounds, with a _half- 
pound each way allowed, and on a given day’s run the 
average is exactly 40 pounds. Good! But suppose 
on the next day the average is just above 3914 pounds, 
and on the following day just below 40%. It should 
be plain that the numbers will be light at the drawing 
deliveries on one day and heavy the next. 

These heavy and light runs will be all mixed up in 
the roving frames and spinning. The boss will be in 
the picker room, weighing laps and accusing picker 
operative of not keeping his laps within the limits of 
variation allowed, when it was all a matter of dif- 
ferent average weights for different days’ runs. 


LAPS WEIGH fairly even, yard vy yard, but how 
about the inch by inch evenness? Hold the picker lap 
up to light and see what a whale of a difference 
there is from inch to inch. And don’t forget, an inch 
of lap makes more than three yards of card sliver! 
Here is that unevenness, at the very beginning, which 
makes necessary all those doublings in later processes. 

Doublings are an evil from every standpoint except 
that they do produce evenness, and we will have to 
have them until we get a picker that will make a lap 
that is even inch-for-inch. 


HOW MANY card grinders know that when the flats 
have to be pushed up a great amount, such as when 
re-clothing, each flat stand should be raised a little 
bit at the time until all stands are lifted to the proper 
height. It would seem that there are many who do 
not know it, judging from the condition of some of 
the flexible bends on the cards in mills. Pushing up 
one stand far ahead of the others destroys the proper 
curvature of the bend, and then you have a card on 
which a proper setting of the flats is impossible. The 
flats should be raised by working from the center 
stand each way, one turn of the nut at a time, until 
all stands are raised. 


THE OLD TYPE belt hook has been time-tried and is 
still a mighty good fastner for cotton mill conditions. 
But it does seem that after more than 40 years of use, 
fixers would know enough not to hammer ’em out 
flat. Hammer the belt and not the hook, and always 
keep the curve in the hook, 


STANDARD PRACTICE in many mills is to keep num- 
bers by changing the crown gears on drawing frames 
and speeders. This is an excellent practice, but it is 
a heck of a lot of trouble to the fixer to pick over 
and sort out his gears when getting ready to change. 
A good idea is to have the different numbered gears 
painted different colors—say black for 100 teeth, red 
for 99 teeth, blue for 101 teeth, etc. This saves a lot 
of time, and besides, it is almost impossible to make 
a mistake. Then too, the boss can take a quick look 
to determine if the proper gear has been put on. 
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BETTER SIZING 


plus ...a great service 


Which warp would you want to run in your mill to 
increase production? On the face of it you would 
pick the smooth HOUGHTO-SIZE'd warps shown on 
the right, because they have better fiber lay .. . re- 
sulting in fewer loom stops . . . higher weave-room 
efficiency. 


But fiber lay itself is only one feature of proper 
sizing that helps step up production. Increase in 
breaking strength, decrease in elongation and low 
kettle costs are equally important—all obtained to an 


unsurpassed degree with HOUGHTO-SIZE. 


Combine this size softener with Houghton's techni- 
cal field service and laboratory Check-up Test, and 
the combination of the three, as offered only by 
Houghton, will be helpful to the mill man whose man- 
agement holds him responsible for efficient, speedy 
slashing and weaving. 


To get the full story on HOUGHTO-SIZE and in- 
creasing weave-room efficiency, ask the Houghton 
Man, or write to 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Chicago e PHILADELPHIA e = Charlotte 
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y MILL STARCH 
hi Weave” 3 Fetend 


@® Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


® Dependable 

@Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 

@ Always Uniform 


@®Boils Thin 


Distributed. by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
\ HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAN, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever 


Starch Company. 
Columbus. Ohio 
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“SHOP TALK” is the language spoken by a particular 
It should be spoken just as correctly as any 
other language. So why not teach our operatives the 
proper talk of the textile industry. Cock an ear and 
listen to the picker man call the calender rack a “head- 
block’”’, the card grinder speak of the “slats’”’ when he 
means the card flats, the frame operative asking the 
fixer to bring him a new “steward” when he has a 
broken skewer. And so on, all through the mill. Edu- 
cate ’em. Teach ’em to call the parts by their proper 
names. 


industry. 


THE MOST COSTLY waste in a cotton mill is the 
thread waste, made at the winders or spoolers. A 
good overseer can often be worth his wages many 
times over just by keeping thread waste down to its 
lowest possible limits. 


A GOOD SYSTEM of paying-off the operatives goes a 
long way toward keeping them contented. Each mill 
seems to be a law unto itself in this respect—no two 
being alike. Some have very good systems, but other 
systems are poor. This might be a good subject for 
discussion at some of the meetings of mill men. 


DRAWING FRAMES with metallic rolls should be 
weighted progressively heavier from front to back. 
We should have known this long ago. But only a 
short time ago a certain carder and spinner made a 
big reputation for strengthening the yarn in his mill 
—when all the change he had made was to correct 
one mistake of his predecessor. The heavier weights 
were in front and the lighter ones at the back. This 
overseer put them where they should have been, with 
the lighter ones in front and the heavier ones at the 
back, which resulted in a wonderful increase in the 
breaking strength of the yarn. He kept mum and 
wouldn’t tell anyone what he had done, so in that mill 
he was looked upon as some sort of a wizard, 

ROSE 





Running Pieces 


One man’s opinion on handling pieces from 
ee ee Swe Se me 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What method is best for running pieced-up cans 
from creeling slubber? Running a few ends at the 
end of each slubber or re-running all pieced cans 
through drawing? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7287 


EDITOR COTTON: 


It has always been my contention that the pieced 
cans of sliver resulting from creeling the slubber 
should be run through the finisher drawing. This is 
done by setting one can of the pieced slubber sliver 
behind the finisher drawing frame with five cans of 
the regular intermediate drawing. This is not prac- 
tical when the weight of the intermediate drawing 
sliver is different from the weight of the finished 
drawing sliver. 


100 





With the number of doublings during the succeeding 
processes becoming more and more curtailed, it is es- 
sential that the roving from the slubber be as nearly 


perfect as can be. This, as well as every other pro- 

cedure in the cotton mill, depends almost entirely upon 

the care and skill of the individual operative. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7306 





Contraction and Crimp 


THE FOLLOWING question by ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 

7289” appeared on page 119 of the December 
1941 issue of COTTON. It concerns figuring yarn con- 
traction: 


EDITOR COTTON : 

There seems to be quite a difference of opinion as 
to the method of figuring the contraction of yarn in 
a piece of cloth such as leno, lappet, or seersucker. 
We would like to hear from some of your readers 
as to how they would figure the following: 

Using a seersucker stripe, for example, a piece of 
seersucker cloth six inches long, a thread is taken 
from the seersucker stripe and when wet and straight- 
ened out, measures 8S inches long. What is the per- 
centage of contraction of yarn in the seersucker 
stripe 

We figured as follows: Subtract cloth length from 
thread length and divided the remainder by the 
thread length. 8—6=2+S=25 per cent contraction. 

We are told we should divide the difference be- 
tween the cloth length and the thread length by the 
cloth length, i.e., 6 inches. 

Which method is correct? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7289 


To date there have been three answers to this man’s 
question and they are quoted as follows: 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have noted the question by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7289” on page 119 of the December 1941 issue of 
COTTON, and I am in accord with the method used by 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7289” and not the one suggested to 
him, unless he is seeking the “elongation”’. 

Contraction, in my opinion, would be based on 
starting with 8 inches of thread and having it con- 
tract two inches, which would be a percentage of the 
original length left. Whereas, in the other method, we 
compute the elongation of the yarn after it is taken out 
of the cloth, thereby increasing the length, which 
would be six inches in the cloth. 

Therefore, I think when computing contraction, one 
must start with the length of the yarn before weaving 
and any contraction would decrease the length based 


on a percentage of the original. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7319 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No, 7289” 
on page 119 of the December 1941 issue, I refer him 
to page 380 of the 1941, third edition, of Industrial 
Fabrics by George B. Haven, published by the Well- 
ington Sears Company: ‘The extension of the fabric 
by the straightening process in terms of its original 
length in the fabric is called the ‘crimp’. If the ex- 
tension described above is rated in per cent of the 
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straight yarn length, the term ‘take-up’ is applied to 
the result.” 

Also, refer to A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Ma- 
terials, October 1941, page 2, in which crimp is de- 
fined the same as in Industrial Fabrics. These defi- 
nitions are independent of the style of the fabric. 

Contraction, on the other hand, is synonymous with 
take-up and is defined and calculated in the manner 
presented by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7289”. In the last 
paragraph of the contributor’s letter, the calculation 
in which the difference is divided by 6 inches would 
give the crimp. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO, 7320 
* 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the question by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7289’’, I wish to say that he is confused by not being 
familiar with the cloth contraction terms “per cent 
take-up” and “per cent crimp”. 

The term “per cent take-up” is defined as the per- 
centage decrease in the length of the yarn in a cloth 
expressed as a percentage of the straightened original 
length of the yarn. 

“Crimp” is defined as the percentage decrease in 
the length of the yarn in a cloth expressed on the 
length in the cloth. 

To use the figures given by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7289”, a yarn sample having a cloth length of 6 inches 
and a straightened out of cloth length of 8-inches, he 
has shown a percentage of take-up of (8—6—2--8=) 
25 per cent, while his second method gives him a per- 
centage of crimp of (8—6=2+6=) 334% per cent. 

So long as the resultant figure, whether take-up 
or crimp is correctly labeled and understood, either 
may be used. Of course, if the cloth manufacturer 
wanted to calculate the yardage of yarn necessary to 
weave a given length of cloth, he would use the per- 
centage take-up as his basis. On the other hand, cer- 
tain mechanical fabrics such as hose and belt duck 
include in their specifications certain tolerances cover- 
ing both warp and filling crimp. 

Like the terms “moisture regain” and “moisture 
content”, each has its own particular meaning and 
basis. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7321 





Front Rolls Jumping 
on Drawing Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am having some trouble with the front rolls on 
drawing frames jumping and from the information 
given as follows would appreciate your suggestions 
on how to stop this: 

The front rolls are covered with cork, run 400 r.p.m. 
and are weighted 36 pounds. They are kept well oiled. 

All of the rolls do not jump, but it happens here 
and there on the front rolls and they appear to be 
vibrating and are making cut drawing. By changing 
the front roll with one on the second line or third line 
of rolls it stops the jumping, for awhile at least. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7315 
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Drying Dyed Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the average temperature generally used 
in drying dyed cotton and is a higher temperature det- 
rimental to the stock? Do most mills use some sort of 
softening oil on dyed cotton? If so, is the softener ap- 


plied after the dyeing and rinsing operation or 
sprayed onto the dry cotton before the opener opera- 
tion ? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO, 7262 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This question can be answered more than one way. 
First, what type of cotton dryer does “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7262” refer to, old or new models? And what is 
the time required to run the stock through the dryer? 

There are some dryers now which require only two 
minutes to run the cotton through, whereas some of 
the older styles require 20 to 30 minutes. My observa- 
tion has been that cotton should be extracted well, re- 
moving water to 50 per cent of weight to dry cotton, 
and a temperature of 220 degrees F. is not injurious. 

If an excessive amount of water is left in the cot- 
ton, a lower temperature should be used, as the fiber 
would get stiff. On newer dryers which require only 
two minutes for drying, higher temperatures than 220 
degrees F. should not affect the fibers. 

The drying of sulphur colors of the blacks and 
blues should take lower temperatures, say around 180 
degrees F., which would keep the fibers from tender- 
ing. The lower temperature is used to prevent the 
chemicals from tendering the fibers. 

As for softeners, I do not know of a specific mill 
that uses softeners. Personally, I’m opposed to soften- 
ers applied to dyed cotton on the last rinse, There is 
no oil which will still be an oil and a softener when the 
fiber is run through the dryer at 220 degrees F. If 
oil or softener must be used, the proper place is at 
the openers or pickers going to the mill. Cotton, if 
properly dyed and rinsed and dried, will not require 
softening and should be as good as natural stock. 

We do give the stock a good rinse with a fatty al- 
cohol. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7263 

& 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I think a lot depends on the handling of the stock 
before it is placed in the dryer and the amount of 
moisture that it contains. 

We do know that the higher temperatures and 
overdrying are very detrimental to the stock. We have 
had trouble carding cotton that was overdried and I 
find that the fibers are permanently damaged. 

A very similar trouble comes from insufficient 
washing of the cotton before it is removed from the 
raw stock machines. We have had more trouble on ac- 
count of this than on account of over-drying and so 
far as the card room is concerned it is hard to tell 
whether the stock was over-dried or poorly washed. 
Since we have increased our washing time the trouble 
has disappeared. 

As to softeners, we do not know what the practice 
of most mills is, but we do use a product for this pur- 
pose. The material is applied before the cotton is re- 
moved from the raw stock machine. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7264 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


operation and management. 


These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 


involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 
2. THE FACTOR ht b+ ge oe 
Gescrib factoring ind 


trie, how this service aN PAY 
users.—COMMERCIAL FA ACTORS CORP., New York 
vy 


8. MILL pal mm ae I bulletin issued 
STATES TESTING 
Heboken, N. J. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


for 
Co.. 


i0t. STEWART FENCES — Mlustra catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—-STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, ING” Covington, Ky. 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
bastrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with beteted tech - 
— om. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 

e@c., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
—ae Newnan, Ga. 


GRADING RULES AND COMPLET 
FICATIONS FOR LAYING AND Fi 
MAPLE FLOORS—MAI’LE FOORING 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, DL 


i04. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of — 
and four different metals for every type of fen 
installation. Also wrought iron fence a mom 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
fer those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
eee Bridgeport, ’ 


DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings. the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This 2 
teresting illustrated booklet containing a4 
M a lamps will be sent you free 
L ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Mlustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
mell floor scrubbing machines.—FINN SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers wi construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Fitehburg, 
Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. 


10. UNIT AIR CONDITIONING — Bulletin 307 
describes Humiduct system for accurate distribution 
af ——er air—THE BAHNSON CO., Winstoa- 

em, N 

itt. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HU MIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ting and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. L. 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
mn ¢ Se intasing nae eon oe Bag industrials 
e an gener photograp — ROBBINS 

RING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnes!- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.—A 
CAN MAGNESIUM CORP.. Cleveland. Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


_ LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 

. Data covering the economi- 
eal ~- -*- of all textile machines.—-NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. New York, N. Y. 


204. (\ 4 ae gay a eek bea By THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A boo on proper selection. 
installation and ye of * # belts, together 
with charts, g horsepower rating. pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types hose 
and rubber nee oon Les in ic a eienone industry. 
—MANHA MFG. ON of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J ™ 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON song age 
bulletin ing installations for : 
a. every —e a — Sa pulley.—-8 including 
bearing spindle an on —SKF - 

DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia. os 

207. DAYTON COG BELT An 32 page 
booklet on power ves, arr that 
- an anged s0 angene 
=. It where provides Te. 

ves where acquired. DAYTON 
MFG. » Dept. C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 

208. ne IN- ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the ma industrial uses and advantages of 
this oil.—A. 8. BOYLE CO.. Jersey City, N. J. 


E sp ran 
NISHING 


166. “Nola 


209. ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS AS APPLIED 
To SPINNING, DRAWING AND TWISTING 
FRAMES—sShows with detalled ——- how a sim- 
plified design of roller bearing applic is made 
to replace the plain babbitt  — and lists the 
advantages that are gained. — HYATT —— 
DIV., General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RU ‘. BER 


infurmation and tables heipful 
the proper belting, hose or packing to sult the re- 
quirements of the mil).—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 

211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. MO— 
8 ing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE OO., 
Castle, Pa 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and ecuvomy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions. GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN re ee on =o 
—NORMA-HUFFMANN HEARINGS Stam- 
ford. Conn 
215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON S&pe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various en bony 
as Check Straps. Pickers, Harness Straps. Lug St 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of a bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEAKING CO., Now Britain, 
Connecticut. 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manua! starting 
switch.—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 
New York. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of pruper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of aeedile 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTUN CO., Torrington, Conn. 

223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, 
drive bases showing selection § tables, 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES —Clear, concise 
non-technical descripuons of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables. other pertinent data — SOUTHERN 
BELTING Cwu., Atlanta, Ga. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page 


New 


catalog of 


standard sizes of textile aud industrial] bearings. 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


CO., Toledo, O. 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus- 
trations and examples of rariable speed control 
equipment applications in tertile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY. Columbus, Ind. 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dress AG N & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 


ings. RATO! 

242. TEXTILE MACHINERY LUBRICATION— 
Data on textile industry, stressing importance of 
proper lubrication in care of machinery with appli- 
cations and specifications. Lubriplate Bulletin 10-40. 
—FISKE BROS, REFUNING CO... Newark N. J 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 


40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Hl 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES . 


S0!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint whieh 
requires no packing, no Senetentian and no adjust- 
ment, mg installation and maintenance imstruc- 
tions 8 dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


$02. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves. Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices. Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo- c¢ proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cineinnati, Ohio. 


$03. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing. as well as the tex- 
tlle executive. 32 Ulustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THE BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


304. MORTON trae IRON Quick OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VE—DIlustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new + Mig Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle vaives. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 


CEINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 
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305. FOXBORO METERS — Dlustrated 48-pag 
Bulletin 200, describing full line of recuruing, —_— 
cating and integrating meters, for measuring 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 
¥Yoxrboro, Maas. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ET 


40!. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 


positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—-ALDRICH MACHINE WOBKA, 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRaill 
tr 


circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
Twisting, ete. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to roving.—THE ICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain- 
ing the company’s twisters and parts. including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production eal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS. Boston, Mass. 

404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let. illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts, production tablea and other 


spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. Bosten. 
Massachusetts 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 


for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga. Tenn. 

406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet outlining the uses and acvantages 
of cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section. Lancaster. Pa 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
eare of card grinders, part replacements, etec.—B. &. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenrilis, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. 8S. RING TRAY- 
ELER COMPANY, Providencs, I 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence. L. 

410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO.. 135 E. 42nd 8&., New 
York City. 

4if. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.— VICTOR RING TRA COMPANY, 

dence, 

412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten 
sion in warping. winding and quilling. — SIPP- 
EASTWOOD CORP... Paterson, N. J. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page ye 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and 
of the many Sonoco producta, including B..., 
cones, tubes, cork cots. roving cans. spools, rolls, 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harterville. 8. C. 

415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—RBuliletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of lomg 
skeins fine rarns, with Twin Unit system.—FTDELI- 
TY MACHINE Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... Providence. BR. L 


418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES—Illus 
trated booklet describing spooling machines 
tape, twine and all textile uses.—FIDELITY MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—LUlustrated folder show 
ing the® steps in manufacture of genu! ne leatbe 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and ecard 
room ~~ Ae — TEXTILE APRON COMM ANY. 
East Point. Ga 

420. STATIC ELECTRICITY — Folder describing 
static troubles in carding process and elimination with 
‘hapman Neutralizer.—KIDDER PRESS Cvo., INC., 
New York City. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 

50!. EIGHT gr pt — Booklet of printed 

forms to Pe mn comparing efficiency and eco 

nomie worth &.., looms against oider one.— 

CROMITON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
Mass. 


ter, 
Continued on Page 104 
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Continued From Page 103 394 
502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
Ing pick counters for lovms, hank counters for 
@pinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, e«— 
VEEVER-RVUT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND ——— 2 page 
illustrated bookiet on steel heddies, harness frames, 
jacquard heddie, etc. ienmememes 


KSS ©O., Lawrences, 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & K “‘Halritan.”’ 
GRATON & KENIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving raiuable data on the purposes 
and propertics of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op 
eration of siashing equipment. WHI help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


506. NOTES ON EXS!IZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a fiow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing © es SALES COMPANY, Chi- 


508. SIZING AND ne oe es 
which will give the mil] man understan 

Starch properties which will lead t to greater - - M4 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & Co., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely lLiquefies 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE CORPURATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE ~ SaAiate GOLD—At- 

ae Ym ~ tells the stery of 
— aoe in ind —_— 

CORN P' PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N NY 


Sif. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leafict 
new «s compound for spun rayon dnebing : 
and increased rece — +" cost. 
weave-room uction at low o- 
K F. HUUGHTON & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ee. © ~s 


602. eee IN THE 
TRY—Published by Alumin commer at 


which 
elasticity 
INDUS- 
America. 


—" THE ORTON AS 
«4. ~~ litera- 
hating raw stock y *-y- ond bleaching pon the 
ing" machine and comm bisaching’ machine, tie Mor 


—— the Mor- 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS. Celumbus, Ga. 


roving dyeing ‘machine. — 
604. THE NEW P 

DRYER tener meld 4 oo ane 

automatic — y 2, nie has the exclu- 


new Proctor skein protector.— 
TOR om SCHWARTZ INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC SStSERS — 6- 
page felder trating the new But- 


tatrrth‘Biesris iota ‘aud = 
bh Guider. This 

om the same principle as the a one 

x. W. a ee ORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 


606. nanan AND ROLL-WINDERS —3 page 
felder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for temtiles. Form CF- —CAMERON 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


607. eer tel 
TENTERS Hn “ay ee FoR 


608. “3 OR ae of Textile Dyeing folders 
on cutting operati with stainless steel 
equipment. ‘8. "SLI MAN. INC., Weehawken. N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS 


700i. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—S6 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chem) preducts.—-ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

702. TEXTILE PROCESSING WITH ee by SYN- 
TEX A AND T—50-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the properties of these new materials and giving 
tentative or suggested formulas for a number of ap- 
plications in textile processing. — COLGATE-PALM- 
OLIVE-PEET CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining an ar an on 
the soaking, back-winding and degummi of sllk— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New Yerk Chy, 

706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for wearing. as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar gy A. for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, kn and woven fabrics.—E .F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods e- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that = 
may be properly and economically transferred 
cloth through the medium of the printing cos «Maa 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 

708. LUPOMIN—Leafiet describing Lapomin, s& 
new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 
especially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, per- 
manent and easily applied; imparts soft, full feel.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CoO., Passaic, J. 

709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
~~ book designed for the user of caustic 

soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CoO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 

710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
seribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.— ONYX OD. & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
agi page leafiet describing textile ties used 

dyeing, bleaching. and finishing applied to 
ate textile industry from A plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Beokist 
en silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, w 


SILICATE DIV., Diamon 
Pennsylvania. 


713. Pg tone ER—Vat dyeing annont in- 
penetration and level dyeings 
mum yield of color. CHEMICAL WORKS, 


New York City. 
714. FUGITIVE TINTS—lInformation on water 


soluble, of] soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 

on ong 8 —. ent finish with 

f prepari at also on 

"her am © , silk and rayon, hosiery 

—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. d. 

716. DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 
catalogue listing Dow products 






LETIN ; 
ing. emulsifying and poy agents, co with sur- 


penetra 
OU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO . WwW - 
ten. Del. 


730. PRINTS 2 oo — 
eard illustrating prints ts and 
wy printing thickener.—CIBA co” Ino 
wan ye City. 

WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR ea 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Jolder listing preceaens 
agents for hosiery one. — ae gw jne 
goods, woolens, etc.—B HEMI 
CAL COMPANY, ota ge 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OItL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


KNITTING .. . 


80!. THE WILDMAN yet HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature @ 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

802. RULER AND CONVERSION TABLE—Cvwa- 

decimals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. 
Useful to knitting mills.— THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Indianapolis, 

803. THE TUBE- TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOOOS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and foids 
in one a es operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, and waste.— W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & BONS ¢ CO., York and Cedar Sta, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUF AC- 
TURE—LDlustrated folder giving the history of 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the aif- 
ferent processes present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OT CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 om new three needle machine for attaching fiat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—-WILILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 

“aa York City. 

806. PENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
EvasTic ETOP HOSIERY—Describing and Iillustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert eclas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A ffty- 
two page Ulustrated booklet containing valuable ia- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting pria- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt. loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINE 
CUMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


— le otenamgagpome + aoe 

TITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC OUBRICATI ON—Bulletin flustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide vari of 
articles. Form 886.—WILICOX & GIBBS G 
MACHINE CO., New York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Dlustrated technicai 
booklets on speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

a By — form enables you to gather 

ata on your sewing machines 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 

1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TMlustrated folder inetud- 

an g system, prepara- 
tion of sim TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive a 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile my 
—MEESE, Ls ison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND wales pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels — for all types ef 
industrial application. Eve 

agent a have this.—D 
CORP., LTD., Beach. Calif. 

1005. HAND TRUCKS—24 page catalog on hand 

use—THE FAIB- 


trucks for plant and warehouse 
BANKS C ANY, New York City. 
1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 sl 
can 


trated booklet describing the Lane line 
. . T. LANE & B 


HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS nays 
BEEN SOLVED —A 50-page booklet present 
— al — mane aenene — poe ager = — 
problems an ng how they ce cos 
labor, ae storage and provide free movement 
of between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS. Cutales, & 
lustrating and bing ““‘DANDUX”’’ line of 
kets, ampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and eral use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

MISCELLANEOUS ... 

1101. pine wenige | SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter this t in 
socket and is etin also features the 


Baar REPAIR aa Ae IR on MACHIN- 
—86 bookl and on replacement 


page 
ot for opening, ~- spinning and 
ERSON FOUNDRY & 


MACHINE CO. Hampton, Ga. 
List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
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SHORT-CUT REPAIRS 


Take Costly Guesswork Out of 


Knitting Machine Maintenance 


With things humming the way 
they are these days, production 
certainly has to keep moving 
to keep pace with the trend. 
When a knitting machine part 
wears out or breaks down unex- 
pectedly today, it becomes a 
moment for quick decision 

and a right one. Patch-up or 
reliable repair? A local machine 
shop substitute or a genuine 
S & W factory-made duplicate? 


Your local machine shop is 
neither skilled nor equipped to 
match the design, metallurgical, 
tooling or other considerations 
essential to turning out a serv- 
iceable replacement part equal 
to top performance you require 
of your Scott & Williams ma- 


chines. Meanwhile, you are time 
out of pocket time that 
probably would have been more 
than ample for a prompt factory 
shipment of the S & W part you 
need ...a part that can be de- 
pended on to restore and main- 
tain the efficiency in your Scott 
& Williams machines that your 
cost and production schedules 
demand, For the 55,400 differ- 
ent S & W parts replacements 
are identical to those assembled 
into complete knitting machines. 


Replacement part orders re- 
ceive right-of-way attention by 
the Scott & Williams factory 
staff. Teletype service is FREE 
from our High Point or New 
York offices. | 


“IT TAKES S & W PARTS... FOR S & W MACHINES... 


FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES” 





“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 2 
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The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele I2 





IN THE PREVIOUS article of this series we covered 


the double feed section for a 4-inch 24-gauge 


Komet with reverse welt; now we shall consider the 
lower transfer section for a 4-inch 24-gauge machine 


with reverse welt. This will complete the discussion 


of sections which control the slider action on the lower 


cylinder. Insofar as the reverse welt is concerned, the 
various sections have no parts which differ 
from sections without reverse welt attachments ex- 
cept that the races are arranged to permit passage of 
slider butts if and when a reverse welt is made. 


greatly 


Many coarse gauge, large diameter machines in us¢ 
today are not equipped with reverse welt attachments, 
but most fine gauge machines are equipped with them. 
For this reason we have chosen a 4-inch machine with 
reverse welt attachments for discussion and the in- 
formation given will apply to any diameter or gauge 
unless expressly stated otherwise. 

Once more we come to some mechanism which makes 
the Komet so different from plain circular machines 
—mechanism which in fact makes the Komet. The 
outstanding difference Komet plain 
circular machines is that the Komet will produce hose 


between a and 
with a genuine 1x1 ribbed top and a broad rib leg and 
instep. This is accomplished by transferring certain 
needles from the lower to the upper cylinder and from 
the upper to the lower cylinder. The needle transfer- 
ring operation is fully automatic and does not affect 
the efficiency of the machine in any way except that 
it is necessary to reduce the speed by one-third for a 
few revolutions while the transferring is being done. 


Work of Lower Transfer Cam 


Shown herewith is a reproduction of Plate 21-W of 
the Komet and Links and Links machines catalog of 
parts; two views of the assembled lower transfer sec- 
tion are shown. The upper portion of Plate 21-W 
shows the inner part of the transfer cam (204404) 
and the lower portion shows the transfer cam bushing 
(302524). The transfer cam while actually 
raising sliders upward so as to certain 
needles from the lower to the upper cylinder works 
in conjunction with the dividing cam (204970), shown 
on Plate 24-G of the catalog. 

The lower transfer cam, when moved inward, con- 
tacts the slider transfer butts thus raising the sliders 


lower 
transter 


SECTIO 


and needles upward to a predetermined 


height. The 
upward movement of the sliders hooks the upper e! 
of the needle onto the slider in the upper cylinder and 


immediately after this the dividing cam moves the 
lower slider outward, allowing it to release the needle 
After the needle is released the lower slider is moved 
down to its normal position and the up transfer has 
been completed, 

The accompanying sketches show a needle attached 
to the lower and upper slider and a lower slider 
ed outward to permit releasing the needle after it has 
transferred up. The 
first draw 
place and the welt 
for every alternate needle 
upper cylinder in order to make the welt and the 1x! 


rib top. | See 


moy- 


lower transfer cam goes 
thread knitting 


This action ¢alls 


been 
into action when takes 
is being made. 
being transferred to the 
Figs. 1 and 2 on following pages. 

The next move of the lower transfer cam is at the 
time when 1x1 top knitting stops and the broad ril 
leg knitting begins. At this point (known as the dou- 
ble transfer) certain needles are transferred from the 
lower to the upper cylinder and others from the upper 
to the lower cylinder. Both up and down tr: 
made simultaneously; the respective needles being 
transferred are controlled by the slider set-up in th 





respective cylinders. We shall consider the upper 
transfer cam a little later. 
LOWER TRANSFER SECTION FOR A 6" = 24 GUAGE KOMET M 3 
WITH REVERSE WELT 





159°%O 
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Lower Transfer Cam Adjustments 


It is of greatest importance that all settings and 
adjustments which control the movement and position 
of the lower transfer at the respective points of ac- 
tion be absolutely correct. Faulty adjustments here 
mean damaged needles and sliders, seconds, waste and 
possible damage to machine parts, as well as losses 
in production, 

Unfortunately it is impossible to see whether the 
lower transfer cam is raising the sliders high enough 
or too high; likewise we cannot see whether or not 
the transfer cam moves in the proper distance at the 
respective positions. 

This means that we must learn to determine when 
adjustments are correct by feel and judgment of dis- 
tance and not by guess. The various cams on the 
quality drum which provide motion for the lever which 
moves the lower transfer cam, are designed to move 
the cam inward the proper distance at each of the 
respective points when the lever adjustments are 
right. If and when the lever adjustments are chang- 
ed it is important to check the clearance of the trans- 
fer cam at each position. Ordinary wear and con- 
stant use make it necessary to change adjustments 
slightly at times. 

At each position the transfer cam should be in as 
near to the butts it should clear as possible; this per- 
mits the cam to take a full hold on the butts which 
are to be raised, thus reducing butt breakage caused 
by poor contact. All Komets use three different 
lengths of transfer butts on the sliders in the lower 
cylinder, long, medium and short. When the first 
up transfer is made the transfer cam moves in far 
enough to raise all medium and long transfer butts; 
it should clear the short butts by not more than 1/32- 
inch. 

The second up transfer is the double transfer where 
needles are transferred up and down—at this point 
the lower transfer cam moves fully in to just clear 
the cylinder raising all sliders with transfer butts, 
long medium and short. As the double transfer is 
being completed the transfer cam moves out by spring 
action far enough to clear medium butt sliders and 
raise the long butt sliders. When the last long butt 
slider has been raised the transfer cam moves fully 
out. 

From 5 to 6 long transfer butt sliders are gen- 
erally used, depending on the diameter and gauge of 
machines. These are necessary and their location is 
important especially at the double transfer. At this 
point the transfer cam moves iv in time to raise the 
first long butt slider and then moves fully in as the 
remaining long butt sliders ride up on the cam. As 
the double transfer is completed the transfer cam 
moves out while long butt sliders are passing over it 
and moves fully out when the last long butt slider 
has been raised fully up. 

The position in the lower cylinder at which the 
long butt sliders are placed is important and this 
position is not shown on the slider pattern set-ups 
which are used when making pattern changes. The 
location of the long transfer butt sliders is determin- 
ed by the t2me at which the transfer cam moves in at 
both up transfers and out at the double transfer and 
this element of timing is a determining factor as to 
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the number of long butt sliders necessary. 

Should a pattern change be made from a 3x3 to a 
6x6 broad rib, the position of the long butt sliders 
should not be changed; in other words, the position 
of the long butt sliders remains the same on any 
set-up. 

Two types of cams are used on the quality drum 
to supply motion to the lower transfer cam. On some 
machines these cams are located on the face of the 
quality drum; on others they are located on the side. 
Irrespective of their location they supply movement 
in a like manner and the relationship of the pawls or 
fingers which ride over these cams is the same. By 
this we mean that at the end of a forward move by 
the quality drum the lever or finger which rides over 
the cam should stop directly in front of a cam and 
then move up on a cam and then fall completely off a 
cam. At no time should a lever ride partially up on a 
cam and remain in this position until another move 
of the quality drum is made. 

Advancing or retarding the ratchet wheel which 
moves the quality drum will change the time in rela- 
tion to lower cylinder movement at which the lower 
transfer cam moves in or out. Bear this in mind when 
drum movement is altered for any reason. 

Do not overlook the fact that proper friction on 
quality drum has much to do with the in and outward 
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movement of the lower transfer cam. Too much fric- 
tion is just as bad as too little. There should be just 
enough friction to keep the drum movement under 
control at all positions. Correct timing 1s an important 
factor and must be carefully considered at every point 
where the lower transfer cam moves in or out. Many 
minor troubles which occur when up transfers are 
made are caused by faulty adjustments which cause 
improper timing. It is not unusual for a fixer to ad- 
just a machine out of one kind of trouble and into 
another if he fails to give full consideration to the 
element of timing. 


Lower Transfer Cam Bushing 


The lower transfer cam bushing (302524) serves 
a dual purpose. It acts as a guide for the transfer 
cam and provides a slight amount of up and down ad- 
justment for the transfer cam. When your machine 
leaves the test line, the lower transfer cam has been 
fitted, adjusted, checked and tested to make certain 
that it will raise sliders high enough to assure hook- 
ing of needles onto the sliders in the upper cylinder. 
Here is one place where close doesn’t count—the ad- 
justment is either right or wrong and when it’s wrong, 
brother, you have trouble. 

Bear in mind that the lower transfer cam 
raise the sliders high enough to allow the upper end 
of a needle to enter the hook on the slider in the up- 
per cylinder. If the needle fails to hook onto the 
slider the transfer will be incomplete and the needle 
and sliders will suffer damage. Each slider which 
has been raised by the lower transfer cam is auto- 
matically unhooked from the needle by the dividing 
cam as the lower slider moves down to normal posi- 
tion. This means that an incomplete up transfer of 
any needle will leave it out of control entirely since 
it will not be attached to either slider and therefore 
cannot continue to knit. If we stop for a moment and 
consider just what the lower transfer cam does we 
can readily see that the height to which the lower 
sliders can be safely raised is very important. 

If we have trouble when sliders do not raise needles 
high enough at the up transfer, then we are bound to 
have trouble when sliders raise needles too high. This 
is not difficult to understand and for this reason we 
stated very deliberately that close settings do not count 
in these adjustments. Keep in mind that any slider 
raised by the lower transfer cam must go up to a cer- 
tain height. The transfer cam will not give—it is 
stationary. The slider in the upper cylinder is also 
stationary and cannot move up since the knitting butt 
is resting against a guard cam. If the lower slider 
coming up raises the needle too high the needle will 
be bent or crushed between the two sliders. To pre- 
vent this trouble the lower transfer cam bushing is 
provided with a slight amount of adjustment in the 
screw holes which permits raising or lowering the 
lower transfer cam if and when the need arises. 

Worn or damaged knitting butts on sliders in the 
upper cylinder may also cause incomplete transfers 
since the knitting butts control the position of the 
slider in the upper cylinder at the point of transfer. 
Clearance should be maintained until the slider is 
safely off of the lower transfer cam. Before we leave 
this very important and interesting subject of trans- 


must 
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ferring on the Komet, may we state that we have 
little difficulty with transferring and when we do have 
trouble it is caused by our lack of knowledge rather 
than improper design or faulty workmanship. This 
is perhaps true with other Komet fixers as well as 
the writer. 


Needle Raising Assembly 


In addition to the lower transfer cam there are 
other parts which make up the lower transfer sec- 
tion. The needle raising assembly does for the Komet 
what similar parts do for other circular machines, 
namely, raise all long butt sliders so needles will be 
inactive while heel and toe knitting is going on. This 
device is positive in action, does not depend on springs 
and requires very little attention. 

The post operating cam (203241) supplies the nec- 
essary lift to the needle raising cam post (203238). 
The raising cam (204356) raises the sliders when the 
post and cam are up and the cover cam (204357) low- 
ers the sliders when the post is down. Make sure 
that foreign matter does not accumulate in the race 
of the operating cam which might prevent it from 
moving fully over. See that the adjustment which 
comes from the clutch lever is fully utilized. 

The raising cam post must go fully up and down 
and failure here means slider butt breakage. 

Check the various cams on this section which raise 
sliders or lower them at any point and keep them free 
from nicks or worn places. Repolishing cams any- 
where on a Komet when they become rough or slightly 
nicked will pay dividends. 


Ring Cam Gate Assembly 


The gate guard cam (205538), down pick guard 
cam (2043852), lower gate cam (204353) and ring cam 
gate (204400) make up the ring cam gate assembly. 
None of these respective parts requires much atten- 
tion other than keeping them securely tight and in 
proper position. Loose cam gate screws (302501) will 
cause damage to sliders or back picker trouble. The 
inner and under surface of the down pick guard cam 
(204353) should be rounded off to prevent damage 
to sliders as they pass. Keep the upper surface of 
the gate guard cam smooth on its inner side so rib 
latches will net become bent when they come in con- 
tact with it. Make sure that this cam is properly 
placed so that the sliders will pass freely during the 
time of reciprocation—occasionally this cam is forced 
out of place by a jam-up. 

And last but not least, if it becomes necessary to 
remove any part of the section or the whole section, 
make sure that all parts are properly replaced. One 
butt or needle hook between the section and the cover 
plate can and very often does cause a great deal of 
trouble. The little things we overlook when taking 
a machine assembly apart and hurriedly putting it 
back in place lead to some serious and often hard to 
find causes for real trouble. Five-thousandths of an 
inch is really a small amount when we think of it in 
terms of distance, but there are many parts and ad- 
justments on a Komet which dare not be five-thou- 
sandths off one way or other. Tolerances in some 
places are practically nil. 

K. O. METz 
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Latehing Full-Fashioned Hose 


WHEN A full-fashioned 

stocking develops what is 
commonly known as a “runner” 
during the manufacturing proc- 
esses or in the handling after the 
stocking has been made, it must 
be repaired by means of an opera- 
tion called “latching”. lLatching 
re-knits the fabric where the run- 
ner occurred and if skillfully done 
makes a repair that is practically 
invisible. 

Latching is done by means of 
several different types of latch 
needles, most of which are patent- 
ed. They range from the common 
pick-up, or hand hook, consisting 
of a needle with a hook point in- 
serted in a wooden handle, all the 
way to a power-driven machine 
which operates with great speed 
and efficiency. However, with 
the exception of the pick-up, all 
the rest of these patented needles 
work on practically the same prin- 
ciple. They are divided into two 
general classifications, however, 
namely hand needles and power 
needles. 


Defects Requiring Latching 


The general run of defects which 
require latching will be found to 
be as follows: runs near the 
seams, runs from the welt, runs 
from the narrowings, runs near 
the heel splicing, in the _ instep, 
and from the toe gusset. It is 
obviously impossible through lack 
of space to describe the method 
used in latching every type of run- 
ner that may develop at various 
places in the stocking, but as the 
principle involved varies very lit- 
tle we shall describe those which 
are most common. 


Use of the Pick-up, or Hand-Hook 


As shown in the several accom- 
panying illustrations a runner is 
somewhat the same in appearance, 
roughly at least, as a ladder. In 
Fig. 1, the last perfect loop which 
remains is indicated by the letter 
“A”, In latching with the pick- 
up, the point of the hook is insert- 
ed in the last perfect loop at the 
bottom of the runner and then 


pushed upward to grasp the first 
thread above. This is accomplish- 
ed by placing the hook under the 
thread and then twisting the pick- 
up in such a manner that the hook 
will move up over the thread and 
securely grasp it. The hook is 
then twisted with a rolling motion 
toward the operator and the 
thread drawn through the loop 
which has been previously placed 
on the shank or body of the pick- 
up. The next thread above is then 
grasped with the pick-up and the 
operation continued in the same 
manner until the entire runner 
has been latched up. This meth- 
od, however, cannot compete with 
the patented needles due to the 
fact that they perform the work 
automatically, just as efficiently, 
and very much more rapidly. 

In latching with a_ patented 
latch needle such as the one shown 
in the Fig. 2, the hook on the 
needle graps the thread shown at 
“C” in Fig. 1 and pulls it up 
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through loop “A” thus forming : 
new loop. In order to accomplish 
this, the hook on the latch needle 
holds the last loop securely while 
the latch grasps the thread above 
and pulls it up through the last 
loop which is on the hook of the 
needle. 


How the Work is Held 


In latching a small runner the 
stocking may be held in the left 
hand either with the weit lying 
toward the elbow or in the opposite 
direction depending upon which 
thread is broken and the direction 
of the runner. In either case the 
defect is held on the index finger 
of the left hand and kept firmly 
in place by the thumb and middle 
finger, being careful that no 
strain is placed on the fabric at 
that point. 

In latching a long runner, how- 
ever, the work may be done more 
quickly and satisfactorily by plac- 
ing the stocking over a latcher’s 


= Course C- 


\ last pertect 
P— ‘A" loop 


Fig. 1. Detailed sketch of how the runner appears, 
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cup. This latcher’s cup is much 
the same in appearance as the or- 
dinary egg cup and produces very 
good results when used in con- 
junction with many of the patent- 
ed latch needles in general use. 


Basting Around a Cut 


Before latching the runners 
which originate from a cut in the 
fabric it is necessary to make 
what is known as a “basting” 
around the cut provided the work 
is to be done over the latcher’s 
cup. 

In basting around a cut a short 
fine mending needle is used thread- 
ed up with either fine cotton or silk 
thread. Thread for this purpose 
may be obtained by unraveling de- 
fective stockings which are be- 
yond repair. The work is started 
at the right side of the cut and 
is always worked toward the left. 
The reason for basting is to pre- 
vent additional runners from de- 
veloping in the fabric while the 
work is being latched. 

The basting is done by working 
a thread around the cut and in- 
serting the needle and thread 
through every loose stitch or loop 
in order to hold it securely. If 
the welt or double portion of the 
top of the stocking is held toward 
the person mending the needle 
loops, or those designated as “A” 
loops in Fig. 1 will be the ones 
that are to be held with the 
thread. If the welt is held away 
from the operator, then the small- 
er loops which have been formed 
by the sinkers or dividers of the 
knitting machine will be the ones 
that will be held with the thread. 
These loops are designated in Fig. 
1 as “B” loops. 


How the Basting is Done 


Starting at the right side and 
at the bottom of the cut the needle 
is inserted through a perfect “A” 
loop. The needle is then inserted 
consecutively up through one loop 
and down through the loop adjoin- 
ing, working toward the left, un- 
til the entire upper portion of the 
cut has been basted. The work is 
then turned around and the same 
process completed until the entire 
cut is surrounded by the thread 
which holds each vertical row of 
loops securely. After the basting 
is completed at least two inches 
of thread must be allowed to re- 
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Fig. 2. Latching runner with patented 
latch needle ; ; : : ; : , 


main at each end in order to pre- 
vent the loops from becoming re- 
leased on account of a short end 
being pulled back through several 
loops. 

This loose end of the basting 
thread can be used by the latcher 
to complete her work after the 
last course is latched up by pull- 
ing the loose end through the last 
loop which has been made by the 
latcher’s needle. 


Latching a Single Runner 


To latch a single runner the 
point of the latch needle is insert- 
ed down through the fabric four 
or five loops in a vertical line be- 
low the last perfect loop and the 
fabric then pulled or stretched 
slightly until the runner contin- 
ues down to the point where the 
loop comes to rest on the shank 
of the latch needle. If the needle 
is now pulled out of the fabric, it 
will be found that the hook of the 
needle is now holding the last per- 
fect loop in the vertical row of 
loops where the runner occurred. 
If the needle is now pushed down 
in the fabric the little latch at 
the top will be released and as the 
needle is drawn back up through 
the fabric will reach over and 
grasp the next course or thread 
above, and as the needle is pulled 
upward the original loop held will 
slide down over the outside of the 
hook of the needle and the new 
loop will be drawn up through 
this original loop. The operation 
is then completed in this same 
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manner, being careful to hold the 
latch needle much the same as in 
handling a pen or pencil. 

The operator must allow her 
wrists to remain flexible in order 
that the hand may manipulate the 
needle up and down through the 
fabric as rapidly as possible. Each 
down and up stroke completely 
forms or re-knits a new loop and 
this is continued until the entire 
run is latched. 

In latching, care must be taken 
that the point of the hook of the 
needle does not split the cross- 
thread when it is being drawn up 
through the fabric. Another thing 
to watch for is that only one of 
these cross-threads is grasped by 
the hook of the latch needle, or 
by the latch as it reaches out to 
grasp the course above. 

The manner in which the needle 
is held is of the utmost impor- 
tance due to the fact that if it 
is improperly held a wide row of 
vertical loops will be formed as 
the latching progresses. In hold- 
ing the needle it should point 
slightly toward the left and 
should slant in much the same 
manner as when writing. 

After the latch-up has been 
completed it is necessary to secure 
the last perfect loop formed be- 
fore the work is taken to the 
mender to be finished. This can 
be done either by pulling the loose 
end of the basting thread through 
the last loop as previously describ- 
ed or with the aid of a sewing 
needle and thread. When the lat- 
ter method is used a thread is 
drawn through several loops to 
the right of the runner and then 
inserted through the last loop 
which has been re-knit and finally 
secured by drawing the thread 
through several loops in the fabric 
to the left of the row of loops 
which has been re-knit. 


Latching Runners in the Welt 


When a latcher runs past the 
welt it releases an extra stitch 
in the back due to the fact that 
this portion of the stocking con- 
sists of double fabric joined at 
one point, or along a single course. 
In repairing a defect of this kind 
the open part of the back of the 
welt which has been left by the 
seamer is drawn over the latcher’s 
cup in order to make the defect 
accessible. 








ae, SON runners with a main stitch broken. Right, runners originating from narrow- 
ng do . " ‘ ; : , ; : ; ; : : , ; 


The runner is latched up to the 
point where the double fabric be- 
gins and a pin is dropped down 
through the last loop which is 
then carried down through the 
fabric with the pin still remaining 
in the stitch. The stocking is then 
taken off the cup and put back on 
again in such a manner as to be 
able to latch up the outside of the 
welt. This latcher is now latched 
down to the course where the pin 
is holding the stitch which was 
brought through from inside of the 
welt. We now have one loop on 
the latch needle and one loop on 
the pin, and by removing the pin 
and inserting the latch needle 
through the loop held by the pin 
we now have two loops on the 
latch. needle. The latch needle is 
then inserted down into the run- 
ner and we are ready to start 
latching the remainder of the 
plain runner or the one which is 
in the single portion of the fabric. 

After this runner is completely 
latched the work is then ready to 
be mended. It is well to note that 
in latching in the welt the pro- 
cedure is to first latch the runner 
on the inside of the welt, then the 
runner on the outside of the welt, 
and finally the runner in the sin- 
gle fabric. 

There are two kinds of defects 
which occur at the leg narrowings 
of a stocking. First, where the 
runners originate at the narrow- 


ing dots and extend like tiny 
branches up the leg of the stock- 
ing toward the welt. Second, 
where the main stitch between the 
narrowing dots and the seam is 
destroyed in addition to the run- 
ners which extend from the dots 
as in the previous sentence. 


Latching Runners in the Leg 
Narrowing 


In latching a defect of the first 
type the stocking is pulled over 
the latcher’s cup with the toe of 
the foot pointing away from the 
operator and the fabric adjusted 
over the top of the cup so that the 
latch needle may be inserted in 
the last perfect loop of the runner 
at the extreme right side of the 
defect. 

In a defect of this kind there 
are likely to be sometimes as many 
as eight or ten separate runners 
and if this is the case it is helpful 
if the operator drops pins down 
through the last perfect loop where 
each runner exists in order to pre- 
vent them from running any fur- 
ther and thus saving the time nec- 
essary to latch them up. 

It will also be noticed that in 
this type of defect there is a row 
of loops running vertically in the 
stocking and extending consecu- 
tively from one narrowing dot to 
the other up toward the welt. The 
remainder of the broken stitches 
or loops originate when the nar- 
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rowing dot is released and extend 
diagonally or at an angle to the 
back seam of the stocking. 

This vertical stitch must be 
picked up by the hook of the latch 
needle and the vertical row of 
loops re-knit up to the point 
where the knitting machine has 
dipped over and formed the nar- 
rowing dot. At this point the loop 
is carried on the hook of the latch 
needle up over this cross stitch 
to the next course above and the 
latching continued for about three 
more courses. At this point a pin 
is inserted through the last loop 
which is being held on the hook 
of the latch needle and secured 
by fastening it in the fabric. 

The latch needle is then remov- 
ed and is inserted in the last per- 
fect loop of the diagonal runner 
farthest to the right which origi- 
nates at the narrowing dot above 
and away from the operator. The 
runner is then latched up as de- 
scribed previously until the last 
course just below the large loop 
to the right is reached. This loop 
has just been formed by the op- 
erator in latching up over the 
cross stitch. The hook of the 
latch needle is now drawn up 
through this loop thus holding 
two loops on the hook of the 
needle at the same time, one being 
the last perfect loop in the runner 
and the other being the first loop 
above in the cross stitch or nar- 
rowing dot. 

The pin is now removed from 
the fabric thus releasing the loop 
which it held which will now run 
back until it reaches the latch 
needle. The latching is now com- 
pleted along the vertical line par- 
allel with the seam of the stock- 
ing until the next cross stitch or 
narrowing dot is reached. The 
loop is then carried up over this 
dot by the hook on the latch 
needle to the course directly above 
and the operation repeated as pre- 
viously described. 


When the Main Stitch is Broken 


When the main stitch between 
the row of narrowing dots and the 
seam at the back of the leg is 
broken it runs down toward the 
welt and as each narrowing dot 
is released a diagonal row of loops 
is released thus forming another 
runner. 

In repairing a defect of this 
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kind the procedure is to latch up 
the main stitch or the vertical 
row of loops up to about four 
courses above the point where the 
main stitch and the diagonal 
stitch joined together and 
where the narrowing dot was re- 
leased. When this point is reach- 
ed a pin can be inserted through 
the loop held on the hook of the 
latch needle and the latch needle 
then removed from the fabric. 
In a defect of this kind where 
a number of runners occur it is a 
time-saver for the operator to pre- 
vent these runners from going fur- 
ther by inserting pins through the 
last perfect loop in each runner. 
After the latching on the main 
stitch is accomplished to the point 
mentioned above the pin is re- 
moved from the diagonal runner 
farthest to the right and the hook 
of the latch needle inserted in the 
fabric about five or six loops be- 
low the point where the pin was 
removed. The runner is now 
latched up to the last course or 
cross thread which occurs where 
the diagonal and vertical rows of 
loops meet at a point. At this 
point the hook of the needle is 
drawn up through this last course 
and the stitch carried over to the 
right and inserted down into the 
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Synthetics in Textile Finishing 


(Continued from page 56) 
lowed by silk, rayon, and nylon 
fibers. 

One phase in the finishing of 
textiles which has not developed 
to any real degree, involves the 
use of the sense of smell. As a 
matter of fact, however, it has 
been freely predicted by many 
prominent research experts and 
scientific authorities that the 
sense of smell, will, in the near 
future, come into its own as a 
source of amusement and enjoy- 
ment, and when one stops to think 
about it, why shouldn’t it be so? 
In textiles, the consumer tries to 
evaluate merchandise on the basis 
of utility, and whether he or she 
likes the looks and the hand of 
that merchandise. Even though, 
as is being pointed out here, the 
finishing operation is tending ma- 
terially to increase the utility of 
many textiles, it must be remem- 
bered that the dyeing and finish- 
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Latching with the pick-up or hand hook 


row of vertical loops in the loop 
immediately to the right of the 
point where the diagonal and ver- 
tical loops meet. 

The pin is now removed from 
the fabric and the loop which it 
held will then run back until it 
reaches the loop held by the latch 
needle. The main stitch is then 
latched up to a corresponding 
point about four courses above the 
place where the diagonal loop 
meets the vertical loop and where 
the narrowing dot previously 
existed. And so from this point 
the process or operation is com- 
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ing industries were and still are, 
based on the latter two of those 
qualities, appearance and hand. 


Thus, if those prophecies become 
realities and odors are deliberate- 
ly incorporated into textiles for 
the sake of sales appeal, finishing 
will become still more important 
in that it will have this added job 
to perform. Such an operation 
will not mean added utility to a 
product, but it will mean added 
value if it pleases the consumer. 
The writer has no intention, in- 
cidentally, of trying to produce ef- 
feminate desires in men and cause 
all women to go around in clothes 
smelling like, “Christmas Night 
in the Tropics”, but there are 
odors other than sweet flowery 
ones which, when added to various 
textile products, would give the 
wearer and those in his or her 
immediate vicinity, more enjoy- 
ment from them. A common ex- 
ample of this is the odor of real 
leather, which may actually be a 
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pleted in the same manner until 
all the runners in the _ stocking 
have been completely latched and 
secured. When this is accomplish- 
ed the stocking is then ready to 
be taken to the mender. 

In using the patented type of 
latch needle it is well to bear in 
mind that these needles are quite 
fragile and the points’ should 
never be permitted to be bumped 
against the edge of the latcher’s 
cup as this is quite likely to in- 
jure them in such a manner as to 
render them practically useless. 

Where foot narrowings or gus- 
set narrowings are broken out, 
practically the same principle is 
observed as in the example just 
discussed, and if the above method 
is closely followed the operator 
will experience no difficulty in 
making a repair of this kind. 

Latching is an operation which 
if well done by a skillful operator 
re-knits the defect in such a man- 
ner as to make the stocking as 
good as new, not only from a 
standpoint of wear but from a 
standpoint of appearance as well. 
Latching properly done will save 
the firm a tremendous amount of 
money in reclaiming hosiery that 
contains runners of various types 
and kinds. 


synthetic treated to smell like it. 

In this field, we also find anti- 
odorants—those materials added 
to a product in order to counteract 
a disagreeable odor already pres- 
ent. These are finding fairly wide 
usage, especially where natural 
latex is used, and in many cases 
where they counteract disagree- 
able odors introduced by other- 
wise desirable finishes, or other 
processing materials. 

In this day of specialization, the 
textile industry has also been 
asked to turn out material which, 
for example, is resistant to acids, 
alkalies, greases, alcohol, and oth- 
er common solvents, and these 
special finishes, although possibly 
accomplished by one selected 
product, sometimes require several 
special treatments in the finish- 
ing room. 

This article has tried to impress 
the reader with the growing im- 
portance of synthetics in the finish- 
ing operation. 
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Nylon, rayon, cotton . .. American made, American 





grown... will be the basic yarns for the new AIll- 
American hosiery from now on. Use of these yarns in 
fine gauges, singly or in combination, entails many 
new problems for manufacturers . . . problems which 
will all be solved with typical American ingenuity and 


speed. In fact, certain of these production difficulties 
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were licked almost before they were recognized, by 
the Wildman Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine. 


This ‘‘machine of the hour’. . . handles the finest 
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gauge synthetics and cottons, in any combination, with 
absolute uniformity . . . it attains perfect matching of 


legs and feet, because the entire stocking is knit in 
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One continuous operation. Complete details will be 
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sent on request. Write, wire or telephone. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE-UNIT, FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Full-Fashioned Hosiery Trade Makes Notable Progress in Use of 
Substitute Yarns—Nylon Yarn Output to Be Further Expand- 
ed— Fewer Hosiery Shades for Spring — Demands from 
Armed Forces Expand Greatly—Underwear Trade Active— 
Certain Dyestuffs and Chemicals Used by Knitters Tight in 


Deliveries 


December 16, 1941 


EVEN THOUGH the hosiery industry has been compelled to make the 

most important changes in its history since the silk freezing order 
last July, activity has continued without nearly as much interruption 
as was anticipated and indications are the total for this year will be 


larger than that covering the preceding twelve months. 


Sharp cuts 


will be registered in production of all-silk hose of all kinds but this 
will be offset by larger output of goods in which cotton and rayon 


play an important part. 


Indications are by the latter part of 1942 the 


raw material problem for full-fashioned knitters will be largely solved 
when the additional facilities for producing nylon are in operation but 
most agree that rayon, especially in the hard twist types, has found a 


place that will continue in certain price brackets of goods. 


Under- 


wear mills are very busy with indications this will continue next year 
due to much larger military demands. 


Full-Fashioned 


Notwithstanding the dislocation of 
the business through the switch from 
silk to the use of other fibers ship- 
ments of full-fashioned hosiery during 
the first ten months of this year reg- 
istered a gain of more than 4 per cent 
compared with the same months a year 
previous. But there were distinct 
changes in the period, emphasis now 
being on full-fashioned made from ny- 
lon, rayon or other fibers more than 
from silk. The change brought about 
by the switch from silk to other fibers 
is apparent in the data for October 
which show that while shipments of 
all type women’s full-fashioned were 
dropping almost 18 per cent there was 
an even sharper decline in shipments 
of such merchandise made from all- 
silk which showed a loss in shipments 
for that month of 66.7 per cent. 

In contrast to this, the shipments of 
full-fashioned made with silk leg with 
cotton or rayon welt increased that 
month more than 100 per cent. There 
has been an improvement in retail de- 
mand for such lines in the last ten 
days but some of the larger distribu- 
tors here claim that total volume to 
date has not been as large as they ex- 
pected and some of this is attributed 
to the spurt in sales last August. In 
other quarters there is consumer com- 
plaint that prices of nylon full-fash- 
ioned merchandise have advanced too 





far and in spots there is some tendency 
to work such lines downward in price 
slightly. 

The industry looked with gratifica- 
tion upon the latest announcement by 
the du Pont Company that it would 
increase further the production of ny- 
lon yarn to a total of 20,000,000 pounds 
annually instead of the 16,000,000 
pounds that the completion at Mar- 
tinsville was expected to bring. By 
the latter part of next year indications 
are fairly definite that nylon almost 
alone will be able to turn out enough 
full-fashioned, taking into considera- 
tion the longer wearing qualities of the 
man-made fiber. It is regarded in the 
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trade as a certainty that the market 
for silk in the United States will never 
return. 


Halfi-Hose 


This has been an excellent year so 
far as volume in half-hose has been 
concerned with a large part of the pro- 
duction going to the armed forces of 
the country. Data compiled by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers confirm this, showing that 
during the first ten months of this 
year shipments of half-hose and slacks 
were 24 per cent larger than in the 
same 1940 month. But this rate has 
not quite held up during recent weeks, 
a report showing that for October such 
shipments were 15 per cent ahead. 

The largest percentage gain was in 
wool socks indicating that the large 
commitments of the Army played an 
important part in this. The Quarter- 
master Corps, however, has also been 
a heavy buyer of cotton mercerized 
socks. Socks are purchased for the 
Army on the basis of nine pairs for 
each man with an additional allowance 
covering heavy types for wear in the 
colder parts of the country or where 
we have bases. Total procurements of 
hosiery for the Army to date are al- 
most 78,000,000 pairs of all types at a 
cost of more than $15,000,000. This 
takes in both cotton and wool types. 

Active service for the armed forces 
steps up needs so that indications are 
in the next months the total produc- 
tion of half-hose taken for the military 
forces will be much higher under ac- 
tual war conditions. The only branch 
of the business to show a_ shipment 
drop in the ten months was the full- 
fashioned where the lack of silk had 
a noticeable effect. Shipments of the 
short or slack type socks spurted 32 
per cent compared with the first ten 
months of 1940, indicating this hose 
is proving more popular each year. 
Prices are strong due to higher mill 
costs and labor increases to say noth- 
ing of trouble knitters have in getting 
dyestuffs and chemicals, and manufac- 
turers in some instances say they have 
not been giving customers all the goods 
wanted for Spring delivery dates. 


Seamless 


Production of women’s seamless silk 
lines are showing very sharp reduc- 
tions compared with previous months 
and with corresponding months a year 
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ARMENT manufacturers of the 

United States and Canada share 
a great responsibility in producing 
an ever increasing volume, for the 
armed forees of the Americas. 

Our fighting men are entitled to 
apparel that is strong, durable, warm 
in winter, cool in summer, and that 
is thoroughly comfortable for all 
activities. They are also entitled to 
garments whose appearance builds 
morale and stimulates pride. 

Many manufacturers are now 
using the famous Willcox and Gibbs 
Feldlock Dualfeed and the Automat- 
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THE BATTLE OF 
PRODUCTION — 


ically Lubricated Feldlock in _pro- 
ducing garments to this specification 
for the Victory Drive. 

Willcox and Gibbs engineers have 
developed straight line production 
systems, assuring new standards of 
efficiency, and lowered costs while 
maintaining the highest quality of 
production. 

Manufacturers can learn how to 
modernize their present equipment 
and step up production by utilizing 
the services of Willeox and Gibbs 
sewing specialists. Defense comes 


first for new equipment. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ago but at the same time shipments 
of rayon seamless are registering mark- 
ed increases and offsetting the drop 
in silk due to the inability of ‘knitters 
to obtain silk under present conditions. 
In October shipments of women’s seam- 
less silks dropped 64 per cent compar- 
ed with the same month in the previ- 
ous year but the same month ship- 
ments of seamless rayons spurted about 
100 per cent, showing that this branch 
of the business is taking advantage of 
the present situation to expand their 
output of rayon types. A feature of 
the seamless end of the business con- 
tinues to be the campus types which 
in October spurted more than 200 per 
cent, so far as shipments were con- 
cerned, Over a year ago. 


Underwear 


Manufacturers of all types of under- 
wear are rushed and in most instances 
are sold as far ahead as they will ac- 
cept business. A feature of the sit- 
uation over the last month was the 
advance in the minimum wage rate to 
40 cents per hour under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act which in turn caus- 
ed a number of manufacturers to make 
advances in goods of 12% to 25 cents 
a dozen. In contrast to this section 
many took no action, saying their 
prices had already discounted the up- 
ping in the wage minimum. 

An important part of the picture in 
both cotton and part-wool underwear 
is the large amount bought for the 
Army and with indications this will 
be greatly increased during the coming 
months as much larger armed forces 








FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1941 

DECLARATION OF WAR between the United States and Japan, 

Germany and Italy, while not altogether unexpected, is an event 
of such great importance that its effects cannot be fully appraised far 
ahead. But it is a positive certainty that the trend of recent months 
toward Government control of more lines of endeavor in this country 
has already, and will continue at an increasing pace, gained momentum. 
From now on most business firms will be working on Government or- 
ders of some type and this affects textiles as much or even more than 
the average line of manufacture because with the greatly expanded pro- 
grams for our armed forces there will be almost fantastic increases in 
the textiles of all types needed and quickly. 

Already there have been bottlenecks in certain textiles needed by 
the armed forces such as combed uniform fabrics, mosquito netting 
and cotton cloths that are used in making raincoats, to mention only 
three. So that with an Army about double what we have seen, it would 
appear that these would become more of a problem, but the chances 
are the Army will lower its standards so that in many of these carded 
yarns will be allowed, without doubt, to loosen the delivery problems 
for the industry. But even so it will mean a much larger percentage 
of manufacturers in this branch of the industry will in the coming 
months be working on military orders and included will be enormous 
amounts of hosiery and underwear, Consumption by the Army is several 
times as rapid as in civilian life and in addition active warfare means 
an even faster expenditure rate. Instead of about 15 per cent of cottun 
production going into military use about 30 per cent will. 

Although not used as yet in exceptionally large quantities by the 
Army or Navy, rayon will play an important part in the war drama 
and might if imports of wool, from Australia especially, are shut off, 
be widely used in making clothing both for military and civilians. In 
the absence of real silk the chances are that parachutes, for example 
will be made from nylon yarn so that these and many other war uses 
are going to develop for the man-made fiber. Silk will of course be non- 
existent in a few months or after our present small stocks are expended 
for defense use. 

The woolen and worsted branch of the industry will be most sharply 
affected by the war. A larger Army will mean that about 80 per cent 
of the production of it will go to the armed forces so that civilians will 
be hard put to it late in 1942 when they go to replenish in their usual 
manner, In addition it may be that raw wool imports will not come 
in at a rate necessary to maintain our 1941 rate of consumption, to 
say nothing of a higher rate for the new year. Under normal circum- 
stances this larger demand than supply would mean skyrocketing of 
prices all along the line but Government ceilings on about everything 
will make this impossible in the new and greater World War. 








are indicated. To date the Army has 4sible date that the facilities would be-| isfied with a smaller total of full-fash- 





bought 94,000,000 undergarments that 
cost the Government about $46,500,000. 
Each enlisted man in the Army re 
ceives seven units of underwear and 
eight in the tropics. In part-wool gar- 
ments a number of mills are working 
mainly on Army lines. This work gives 
them priority numbers for their raw 
materials and chemicals. 


Nylon Production 
Will Be Increased 


The duPont Company announced 
that a further 25 per cent expansion 
of its nylon yarn capacity to 20,000,000 
pounds annually, at normal deniers, 
had been authorized. The newest ex- 
pansion will be effected by adding 50 
per cent to the present yarn-producing 
capacity at Seaford, Del., and by 
rounding out facilities at Bell, W. Va., 
for the manufacture of nylon interme- 
diates. It was stated that the en- 
gineering design work has been largely 
completed and actual ordering of the 
materials and installation of new fa- 
cilities will proceed as rapidly as con- 
ditions of procurement will permit. En- 
gineers estimate that the earliest pos- 
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come available for yarn production is) 
| the late fall or end of 1942. 
_houncement late in 1938 of nylon’s diy- 


Since an 


covery by duPont’s research chemists, 
its manufacturing history has been one 
of unprecedented expansion. 

The original plant at Seaford was 
scheduled to have a capacity of 3,000,- 
000 pounds annually but in less than 
one year this was increased to an au- 
thorized 8,000,000 pounds. <A _ second 
plant doubling the Seaford output was 
begun at Martinsville, Va., in October 
1940 where preliminary operations 
were started early in November. This 
plant is expected to attain capacity 
production next summer. Pending the 
time Martinsville begins to deliver at 
capacity, the industry expects to be 
getting more and more rayon, the war 
permitting, for its full-fashioned pro- 
duction and at the same time turning 
out a large percentage of nylon goods 
with lisle or rayon tops. Belief in 
some quarters is that it will not be 
necessary to turn out 42,000,000 dozen 
pairs in 1942 as was true in 1940 due 
to the fact that nylon has greater dura- 
bility, permitting demands to be sat- 


ioned goods than when silk was the 
principal fiber. 


Fewer Shades Scheduled 
for Spring Hosiery 

The Textile Color Card Association 
has issued its advance hosiery card for 
Spring, 1942, portraying four colors 
adaptable for silk, rayon, nylon, cotton 
lisle and mercerized cotton hose. The 
colors are called Blushblond, Sunnitan, 
Amberspice, and Townmist. In the in- 
terest of industrial economy and the 
national defense effort, it was stated 
by Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing 
director, the associatfon has greatly 
reduced the number of colors usually 
shown in the Spring hosiery card, nine 
colors having been issued last year. 
This reduction in the number of hosie- 
ry colors is indicative of the associa- 
tion’s general policy from now on of 
limiting the colors to be shown in all 
its cards, including the shoe and lea- 
ther as well as the fabric additions. 

Of the four colors chosen, three are 
in the medium register, namely, Sun- 
nitan, Amberspice, and Townmist, 
while Blushblond was selected as the 
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is the measure of quality in the 
finished stocking. The quality 
in detail of Torrington Needles, 
which are manufactured with 
automatic precision by unique 
machine methods, is a su 

but extremely important factor 
in achieving that uniform knit- 
ting which distinguishes the fin 


est stockings pr 
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AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


With production schedules constantly endangered by 
non-delivery of essential materials, the elimination of 
even one such problem is a valuable aid in maintaining 
maximum output. Torrington Needle Bearings are avail- 
able for prompt shipment on your priority orders! 

Right from the start, steadily rising sales curves reflected 
industry's immediate recognition of the Needle Bearing’s 
advantages. Long before defense requirements brought 
increasing demands for most industrial materials, The 
Torrington Company was prompted to expand produc- 
tion Capacity again and again, to anticipate growing use 
of the Needle Bearing. So broad was this expansion pro- 
gram, initiated in the light of the Bearing’s demonstrated 
potentialities in normal times and its acceptance by so 
many of the country’s lead- 
ing engineers, that it has TORRINGTON. 
proved sufficiently flexible 
to care for the abnormal re- 
quirements of the present. 


Boston 
Los Angeles 


New York 
Chicago 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1866 
COWMNWECTICUT, UU. 3. A. 


Makers of Need!e and Ball Bearings 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Manufacturers of aircraft, automotive equipment, textile 
machinery, farm implements, electrical apparatus, and 
many other products have put the Needle Bearing to 
work in thousands of applications, because of such con- 
spicuous features as low cost, small size, high capacity, 
ease of installation, efficient lubrication. And today the 
Needle Bearing has a new and even more important 
appeal—its ready availability to the makers of defense 
equipment and machines. 

Textile equipment manufacturers working on priority 
orders can avoid delays by incorporating the Needle Bear- 
ing in their designs now, and can profit as well by its adapta- 
bility to a wide range of bearing problems. Torrington en- 
gineers will be glad to work with machinery manufacturers 
in incorporating the advan- 
tages of the Needle Bearing 
in their designs. For full de- 
tails on this unusual bearing, 
write for Catalog No. 115. 


Cleveland Seattle 
London, England 


Detroit 
Toronto 











lightest shade. These new hosiery col- 
ors are distinctly different from each 
other and have been selected to com- 
plement all the important basie color 
ranges in spring costumes and acces- 
sories. Of the four shades offered 
Blushblond is described as “an allur- 
ing skin tone”. Sunnitan is a “golden 
sun tone’. Amberspice is called “an 
exciting burnt shade.” Townmist is de- 
scribed as a “smart neutral biege.” 
Many branches of the industry have 
already adapted themselves to the new 
conditions which will see manufactur- 
ers turning out not only a smaller 
number of colors but the number of 
styles in their line will also be ecur- 
tailed. Because of the tremendous de- 
mand for nylons most manufacturers 
have found it practicable to confine 
Shades in these stockings to a max- 
imum of three or four with no com- 
plaint from distributors or consumers. 
Manufacturers in the past have fre- 
quently shown ten or more silk hosie- 
ry shades, the Fall 1941 hosiery card 
containing eight shades and its Spring 
card nine colors. 


Titles to Foreign Silk 
Passed to Defense Firms 


Known titles to practically all un- 
opened bales of raw silk held by hosie- 
ry manufacturers and importers under 
the Government’s freezing order of 
July 26 have passed to parachute mak- 
ers or the United States Defense Sup- 
ply Corporation. What remained of 
the unfrozen silk which was in broken 
bales or in process at the time of the 
Government’s freezing order is now 
about exhausted, according to manu- 
facturers so that the hosiery industry 
is about finished with the fiber that 
has been its main raw material for 
many years and is now in production 
on nylon and other substitute numbers. 
Retail stocks of silk hosiery have not 
been cleaned up and indications are 
these will be adequate for the holiday 
business and possibly for a few weeks 
beyond. 


Puts Blame for Nylon 
Advance on Retailers 


Notwithstanding charges that hosie- 
ry manufacturers have been charging 
questionable prices on nylon full-fash- 
ioned, the National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers stated that only 
a fraction of the industry has demand- 
ed prices on nylon hosiery which can 
be questioned. The mill group stated 
it is always the case when supply is 
being curtailed and demand remains 
stationary or expands, there is the 
temptation to raise prices beyond cost 
and reasonable profit. Unquestionably 
some manufacturers of hosiery have 
yielded to this temptation and have 
quoted prices on nylon hosiery which 


ure explainable only by the current 
emergency situation. It is admitted 
that bulk of manufacturers have pur- 
sued a responsible attitude on the mat- 
ter and have raised their prices only 
to reasonable levels. The comment was 
made that if the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration places a ceiling on the 
price of nylon hosiery it will be a case 
in which the performance of a few re- 
sults in a regulation which governs all. 


Rayon Yarn Resale 
at Markups Studied 


Reports in the trade of resales of 
rayon yarn at premiums as high as 


20 cents a pound above the 4 cent 
markup approved by the Office of 
l’rice Administration brought from 


Leon Henderson, the head of this Gov- 
ernmental agency, a request that lead- 
ing yarn jobbers and converters file 
complete lists with his office and a 
warning that OPA was prepared to 
take corrective measures. Although 
rayon yarn has not been under a for- 
mal ceiling, on October 28 Mr. Hender 
issued a list of prices his office 
considers the maximum that should be 


son 


charged for rayon yarns. This list, 
which was based on the prices that 


generally prevailed as of October 5, 
specifically stated that resale of quality 
varns should not be made at more 
than 4 cents a pound above producer's 
prices for first quality yarns. 

Mr. Henderson listed three types of 
excessive pricing that has come to his 
attention: Resales of unconverted yarn 
at premiums 25 to 27 cents a pound 


above producer's prices, saying that 








Developments have been perfected in both 
knitting and seaming equipment that permit- 
ted easy change-over to nylon, rayon and 
cotton in the mills. As a result of the inter- 
est in new equipment, Union Special Machine 
Company, Chicago, has made up a special 
show model of its hosiery seamer with Lucite 
base and cover. This permits the spectator to 
see all of the parts in motion. Lucite’s pe- 
culiar ability to conduct light around curves 
results in the unusual Ulumination shown in 
the above picture. 
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these premiums were being charged bs 
jobbers and weavers; resales by weav- 
ers at excessive prices of yarns acquir 
the OPM 


third. 


ed through allocation under 
silk and 

sales by converters at prices based on 
unWarranted 


Substitution program, 


conversion charges far 
above those generally prevailing to 
October 5. OPA 
hosiery manufacturers that find them- 
selves with rayon yarn allocated to 
them and find that they yarn 
which they do not need or cannot use 
‘an always go to the original producer 
and obtain aid in 
merchandise without the cost of going 
through an intermediary. It 
said some hosiery manufacturers maj 
not realize that when they sign the pa 
pers involving the rayon 
varn to them by the OPM they at the 
Same time sign an agreement that this 
yarn is for their own use exclusivels 
and will not be resold. 


Nylon May Be Needed 
for Army and Navy 

Although reports in the 
trade are that the Army and 
have sufficient silk on hand to provide 
about ten parachutes for every alr-man 
likely to be called into service in the 
next year, there is a general feeling 
our Army will be so greatly enlarged 
that this whole supply picture will be 
changed. This will mean that the n) 
lon supply might be tapped by the Gov 
ernment before the new year is wel! 
under way. One basis for this belief 
is that the United States will now Ix 
obligated to see that all of the Latin 
American Republics as well as Canada 
are supplied with war materials which 
necessarily will include parachutes 
Those countries, according to the ge! 
eral understanding, have 
ately less silk on hand than the 
States. 

National Association of Hosiery Man 


sources emphasized 


have 


disposing of this 


was als 


release of 


hosiery 


Navy 


proportion 


nited 


ufacturers reported that as of Septem 
ber 13 there were 27 tons in the Gov 


ernment’s stock pile and 6,670 tons on 


order. the total! valued at $40,000,000 
The Department of Labor reported 
there was enough silk in the country 


to produce 500,000 parachutes. If th 


important 


= 


does take any 


output 


Government 
portion of the 1942 nylon 
the difficulties of the hosiery industry 
will be multiplied several times in view 
of demands that are going to be made 
for ordinary rayon and for cotton 
varns of the type that are usable in 
the manufacture of hosiery. 


then 


New Hosiery Trend 
Noted in Shipments 

Recent trends in shipments of ho 
siery were accentuated in the October 
figures, the National 
Hosiery Manufacturers 
emphasizing in its report that silk con 


Association of 


pointed out, 
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tinues to decline in relative impor- 
tance as rayon, nylon and cotton full- 
fashioned and seamless ladies hosiery 
shipments increase. Women’s full-fash- 
ioned silk hosiery shipments registered 
a decline in October of 2,363,643 dozen 
pair from a year ago. Women’s seam- 
less silk hosiery shipments were 64.2 
per cent less than a year previous, 
while women’s seamless rayon hosiery 
shipments were 101 per cent higher. 
October shipments of women’s knee 
length hosiery including campus hose 
were well ahead of last year. For the 
first ten months of this year shipments 
of all types of hosiery gained 14 per 
cent over the corresponding month of 
1940 and during this time shipments of 
women’s full-fashioned gained slightly 
more than 4 per cent. Women’s seam- 
less shipments for this period showed 
a gain of 7 per cent which was in the 
ayon, cotton and wool, all silk num- 
bers showing a substantial drop. Ship- 
ments of the first ten months showed 
a notable gain in knee length hose for 
women. In the half-hose branch of the 
industry wide gains were registered in 
the first ten months largely on account 
of the enormous quantities bought for 
the Army and the Navy. 


Can America 
Produce Silk? 


Very little hope is being held out at 
the present time that America might 
be able to replace Japan as a source 
for raw silk supplies to any sizeable 
extent. It is stated that the fault is 
not with the climate but rather with 
the high cost of production for han- 
dling silk worms and for reeling which 
apparently blocks the development of 
an American silk industry unless in- 
dustrial ingenuity comes to the rescue 
with new methods. The Department 
of Agriculture reviewed its recent ex- 
periences by saying investigations indi- 
cated that with reasonable care silk- 
worm cocoons could be produced al- 
most anywhere in the United States 
and that the mulberry also did well 
throughout the country. These studies 
showed that the cost of raising the co- 
coons and reeling raw silk was entire- 
ly too great to compete with imported 
raw silk coming largely from the 
Orient. Especially in the matter of 
reeling raw silk from cocoons the ex- 
periments appeared impractical. The 
principle stumbiing block to American 
silk production would include the large 
amount of hand labor required in the 
caring for silkworms as well as ex- 
penses in reeling. The greatest West- 
ern Hemisphere progress has been 
made in Brazil where the industry 
dates back to the early part of the last 
century. At best however, Brazil plays 
a very minor roll in world silk produc- 
tion, the 1939 crop amounting to one- 
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tenth of one per cent of Japan’s pro- 
duction for the same year. 


Additional Wage 
Negotiations Held 
in Philadelphia 


Following a week of conferences in 
Philadelphia early in December be- 
tween representatives of the Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ican, Inc., and the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers, the 1941-1943 
National Labor Agreement was clari- 
fied. The changes in the pact are to 
become effective January 12. These 
concern cotton welts; payment for ini- 
tial operation of and extended ma- 
chines and those equipped with back- 
rack attachments for which piece rates 
have been established; nylon rates; 
minimum wage, and a number of cther 
matters that were left for clarification 
after further study following the sign- 
ing of the agreement last August. The 
determination of nylon rates was post- 
poned. Another section provided for the 
following: the 45-gauge, 6 to 9-thread 
and 4 and 5-thread silk to welt legging 
rates are to be stricken from the rate 
schedule for legging machines of 18, 20 
and 24 sections. Returns on the mem- 
bership referendum for approval or dis- 
approval of this agreement are due on 
January 10. The union’s national ex- 
ecutive board was unanimous in its 
support of the changes, believing they 
would represent an improvement in the 
National Labor Agreement. 


High Twist Rayon 
Practical for Hosiery | 


The use of high twisted rayon yarns 
in hosiery definitely contributes de- 
sirable characteristics to the manufac- 
ture of a stocking, according to B. L. 
Hathorne, president of Crepe de Chine, 
Inc., who said that to contend high 
twist is harmful to rayon is to ignore 
the well known fact that millions of 
pounds of rayon in 100-denier, are 
twisted 55 to 70 turns per inch and 
woven into excellent women’s dress 
fabrics. The strength of properly 
processed high twist rayon hosiery is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the ho- 
siery industry, he said, insofar as boot 
yarn is concerned. 

Exhaustive wear tests have proven 
that good quality Ray De Chine ho- 
siery are thoroughly satisfactory from 
the viewpoints of sheerness, dullness, 
resilience, touch and durability, it was 
claimed. The one problem not yet 
completely overcome, he admitted, is 
that of the heel and toe construction. 
To date, it was said, rayon yarns have 
not proven satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. Synthetic resin applications have 
successfully overcome this problem in 
the laboratory but these applications 
have not yet been thoroughly proven in 





commercial practice. It is for this rea- 
son most rayon hosiery is now contain- 
ing fine cotton yarns in the heel and 
toe. 


Berkshire Commemorates 
Billionth Stocking 

The Governor’s mansion in Harris- 
burg, Pa., was the scene recently of 
presentation of the billionth stocking 
made by the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., to Mrs. Arthur H. James, 
wife of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
It was in 1906 that Berkshire produc- 
ed its first stocking which was a 33- 
gauge cotton stocking, mercerized or 
otherwise treated to produce a shiny 
effect. By 1915 the 36-gauge, half silk 
boot was in vogue and a few years 
later the three-quarter length 39-gauge 
silk boot became the prevailing style 
which remained popular for many 
years although the gauge jumped to 42 
in 1922. In 1924 rayon made its ap- 
pearance and in 1927 a 45-gauge Berk- 
shire stocking with silk leg and welt 
was featured. The ever insistent de- 
mand for shearer stockings resulted in 
the popularity of two and three-thread 
51-gauge stockings. It was also point- 
ed out that in 1940 nylon yarn became 
available for the manufacture of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


Rayon Shift from 
Underwear to Robes 

Underwear manufacturers predict 
that one of their chief problems and 
also a question confronting wholesale 
and chain buyers will be to obtain suf- 
ficient women’s rayon underwear dur- 
ing the first quarter of the new year. 
This is because so many knitting ma- 
chines have been transferred to brush- 
ed fabrics for the robe market where 
a better profit margin prevails, so that 
production of underwear will be dras- 
tically curtailed. It is expected that 
deliveries of women’s rayon goods from 
nearly all mills will be on an allotment 
basis after the first of the year and 
indications are that wholesale and 
chain orders will be reduced by as 
much as 35 per cent during the next 
quarter. 

Underwear knitters have also been 
affected and will continue to be by the 
larger quantity of rayon yarns taken 
by the hosiery industry. Recently the 
Underwear Institute exchanged cor- 
respondence with the Department of 
State on Washington’s approval of the 
sale of rayon yarn to Mexico. But to 
its protest that knitters were suffering 
from a scarcity of yarn the Institute 
was informed that the United States 
under present conditions should make 
this sacrifice to permit the shipment 
of a reasonable quantity of rayon to 
Mexico in return for valuable defense 
materials which that country is ship- 
ping here. 
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—Handling Yarn? 


—Boarding Hosiery? 

—De-Gumming Silk Hosiery? y | 

—Keeping Hosiery on Size? ce EF ans ening 
—Lubricating Your Machines? a Marnnaing 
—Preventing Noise in Loopers? see fe pinish'”? 
—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? S : sok 


—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 
—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 
—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 
—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 
—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? | on 
—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery? ye & colle 
—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Machines? = | 
—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing Department? Pee: - 
—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton Combinations? ™ 


“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


is a 200-page book telling how others meet these and many other seam- 
less problems. 


_, Ke 
ptt 09 7, 





The material in this book was originally published in COTTON, which 
is devoted every month to just such manufactur’ng problems of interest 
to you. This material is written exclusively .or COTTON by leading 
circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. You can not tell just how valuable this book can 
be to you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 pages of practical 
interest to managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders, 
and learners. 


You can get this fine book—attractively bound in a heavy cover— 
and a three year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already a subscriber, 
expiration date of your subscription will be advanced three years. Send 
in your subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MON7TULY BY 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Hose Subcommittce 
Studies Packaging 


The problem of reducing packaging 
requirements of hosiery mills in line 
with the proposal that all women’s ho- 
siery other than nylon be packed in 
half-dozen pairs instead of the tradi- 
tional quarter-dozen was discussed at 
a Washington meeting of the subcom- 
mittee of the OPM hosiery industry 
advisory committee. The subcommit- 
tee is composed of Earl Constantine, 
president of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers; Taylor R. 
Durham, of the Southern Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; G. Allan Dash, 
Jr., of the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania; Alfred Hoffman, of 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers and George F. Lang, of the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. 


An Eye on the 


Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, N. 
H., will erect a new $1,200,000 build- 
ing for stepping up defense production 
by more than 100 per cent. The com- 
pany is turning out aircraft super- 
chargers and motor parts for the gov- 
ernment. The output of knitting equip- 
ment continues to be about 50 per cent 
of the former capacity. A percentage 
of current production consists of the 
new 400-needle single-head machines 
which are employed by seamless ho- 
siery manufacturers in the knitting of 
nylons exclusively. 


Duplan Corporation is moving ma- 
chinery to Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
the purpose of opening a processing 
unit in that city. The unit will be 
housed in the Hanes Hosiery Mills 
plant, where space has been leased. 
The equipment will be used for the 
processing of nylon and other yarns 
for textile manufacturing; the com- 
pany wil also handle work for other 
plants. 


San-Knit-Ary Textile Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of knit 
toweling, net bags and other knit 
goods, have purchased a 2-story build- 
ing at 5423 Lena St., totaling about 
16,000 square feet of floor space, and 
will occupy for production. 


Acme Cotton Products Company, 
Inc., East Killingly, Conn., manufac- 
turers of knit tubing, cotton special- 
ties, etc., are increasing the size of the 
plant and are installing additional 
equipment. Cost is reported to be over 


$50,000. 


Doster Hosiery Company, South Mil- 
ton, Del., has had underway an expan- 
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Underwear Shipments 
High 


Shipment of cotton and wool knit 
underwear in October, as reported to 
the Department of Commerce totalled 
3,079,965 dozen compared with 2,2083,- 
581 dozen in the corresponding month 
a year previous. Stocks on hand at 
the end of that month were reduced 
to 2,655,495 dozen from the 3,102,500 
dozen on hand at the close of the same 
month last year. Orders on hand at 
the end of that month amounted to 5,- 
792,608 dozen compared with only 3,- 
183,146 dozen a year previous. Ship- 
ments of knit circular rayon underwear 
showing a much smaller percentage in- 
crease, totalled 392,429 dozen as com- 
pared with 318,720 dozen last year. 
There were 12,088 machines in opera- 
tion in the industry compared with 9,- 
906 in the 1940 months. 





Knitting Mills 


sion program, including the installa- 
tion of additional knitting machines 
and auxiliary equipment for another 
production unit. 


It is understood that voters of Gre- 
nada, Miss., have approved a $50,000 
bond issue for expansion to the Grena- 
da Hosiery Mills. Plans include instal- 
lation of finishing plant to cost about 


$125,000. 


Swiss Knitting Company, Spruce 
St., Dover, N. H., manufacturers of 
knit underwear, sportswear, ete., will 
build a one-story addition about 75x100 
feet, costing over $65,000 with equip- 
ment, 


Headland (Ala.) Hosiery Mills are 
adding two 45-gauge, 24-section full- 
fashioned hosiery machines to the 
equipment, and another will be added 
early in 1942. 


Womark Knitwear Company, Inc., 
39 West 32nd St., New York City, man- 
ufacturers of outerwear, have leased 
space in a building at 149 West 36th 
St., and will occupy for expansion. 


Hega Knitting Mills, Inc., New York 
City, have been organized with capital 
of $20,000. The mill will produce outer- 
wear. 


Plans are under way to establish a 
circular knitting mill at Warsaw, N. 
C., according to the local chamber of 
commerce. 


Jefferson Mills, Inc., Pulaski, Va., 
has installed new nylon sizing ma- 
chines and new coning and twisting 
equipment. 





American Rayon Industry 
Observes 30th Anniversary 


The United States rayon industry is 
observing this year the thirtieth anni- 
versary of its first full year of pro- 
duction, according to the American Vis- 
cose Corporation, which established the 
industry in this country. Production 
of rayon yarn in 1911, the year in 
which rayon manufacture commenced 
in the United States, amounted to 362,- 
544 pounds and was manufactured en- 
tirely at the company’s plant at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., the only American rayon 
plant at that time. Today the com- 
pany’s seven plants turn out this 
amount of rayon yarn in less than a 
day and a half. In the thirty-year pe- 
riod, since the beginning of rayon man- 
ufacture in the United States, the an- 
nual domestic output of yarn and sta- 
ple fiber has increased more than a 
thousand-fold to an annual total of 
500,000,000 pounds. Production of the 
American Viscose Corporation, the 
largest manufacturer, amounted to 
147,000,000 pounds and accounted for 
31 per cent of the total domestic out- 
put. Production over the coming 
months is expected to be slightly larg- 
er as the company is operating at max- 
imum capacity to supply rayon for ho- 
siery and defense materials in addition 
to its regular customers. 





Textile School Graduates 


Aid in Defense Program 

Ten members of the 1941 graduating 
class of the textile school of North 
Carolina State College, who held com- 
missions as second lieutenants in the 
United States Reserve Corps, recently 
completed a course of training in the 
Quartermaster School at Philadelphia 
and have been assigned to new loca- 
tions, as follows: 

Lt. E. W. McLeod of Carthage, to 
Quartermaster Depot, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Lt. W. G. Holadia of Roanoke 
Rapids, to U. S. Air Base, Lubbock, 
Texas: Lt. T. J. Fowler of Greensboro, 
to U. S. Air Base, Dothan, Alabama; 
Lt. G. H. Glass of Greensboro, to U. 
S. Air Base, Waco, Texas: Lt. J. D. 
Boger of Concord, Lt. W. A. Thomason 
of Charlotte, Lt. O. V. Byerly of Lex- 
ington, Lt. J. L. Morgan, Jr., of Gib- 
sonville, Lt. J. E. Odegaard of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Lt. K. A. Leer of Hagers- 
town, to Quartermaster Depot, 21st 
and Johnston Streets, Philadelphia. 

J. J. Ormond of Kings Mountain, L. 
B. Milks of Asheboro, R. B. Kelly of 
Rockingham, J. C. Ruark of South- 
port, A. C. King of Littleton, and T. 
M. Jenkins of Roanoke Rapids have 
joined the ranks of other Textile 
School graduates who are serving as 
fabric inspectors in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FI DELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 
1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 
3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 
5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 












These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines, 
Write for it. 





OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Broaiders 

Backwinders 

Circular Knitting 
Machines 

Cylinders and Dials 

5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot 

Fringe & Tassel Machines 

Giant Package Winders 

Raschel Machines = 

Ribbers Ss Be 

Wire Covering Machines P 

Belt Loop Cutters 

Pocket Folding Machines 

Special Machines 
designed and built 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


Tyer . ‘ ef 3& 
SS 
== 














N merchandising the most 

important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 





OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 


Old Dominion designs and pro- 
duces packages which are not 
only competitive in cost, and 
economical in design, but which 
have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 











Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA 
Gris clscy oe © 
Burlington. N.C 


Kinston N « 
Asheboro. N. C 


Martinsville. Va 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
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" gawsh- 


she says I’m pretty 


The new fibres—in all their new construc- 


VY 


tions—whose vibrant beauty, exciting novelty and 
variety, stirred the holiday trade beyond expec- 

tations foretell a year of great profit probabili- 

ties. . . with emphasis, natur- 


ally, on brands that feature 


. beauty and pleasing wear- 
WS \ ability ... And, 
 « 

a it pays now, 

more than ever, to say the fabric 

| is DuraBeau finished. 

ij 
, SILK, NYLON, RAYONS, COTTON — 
alone — or in any combination — are 
| . * 

\ 


FINISHED 


FOR EXTRA BEAUTY, ADDED WEAR 
*Reg. U.S.A. and Caneda 


Scholler Bros., Inc. « Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Declaration of War Will Bring Further Tightness in Yarn Situation 
—Rayon and Mercerized Yarn Producers Complain of Lack 
of Certain Chemicals—Nylon May Be Needed for Defense 
Materials—Carded Cotton Yarn Delivery Picture Easier 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1941 


THE DECLARATION OF WAR is expected to result in even greater 

Government control over textiles than previously and this will 
mean prices will not be allowed to fluctuate widely. Already this has 
been done in cotton yarns and indications are that all types will be 
under such control shortly. War will also bring important changes in 
demand with civilian production scheduled to diminish as demands of 
the armed forces increase. This is expected to result in the coming 
year in a wide gain in the use of wool by the Army and the resultant 
decline in that obtainable by the civilian trade. If the war prevents 
large additional imports of Australian woois this will be further in- 
tensified and that much less for civilians. One result will be to increase 
greatly demands for rayon yarns of all types and, if wool becomes 
scarce, demand for spun rayon for clothing use. Export demands, re- 
cently heavy, may have to be curtailed somewhat under war conditions. 


Cotton Yarns 


Although raw cotton has been strong- 
er over the last month, the declaration 
of war by this country has not had a 
drastic effect on the sales cotton yarn 
market. Demand from the consuming 
trades has been generally smaller as 
is normally seen as end-of-the-year in- 
ventory-taking approaches and at the 
same time spinners in many cases have 
not been willing to offer large quanti- 
ties. This tendency has become more 
apparent in the last couple of weeks. 
The trade realizes that under war con- 
ditions important changes in the type 
of yarns most active will be seen in 
view of the fact that a much larger 
percentage of the total sales yarn pro- 
duction will in the coming months go 
into military rather than into civilian 
goods. In view of the fact Army speci- 
fications, in a majority of cases, call 
for combed quality rather than card- 
ed there has been a tight situation in 
several lines such as cotton uniform 
materials. 

Because of this situation predic- 
tions are being made that with a 
greatly enlarged Army changes may 
be made in these specifications which 
would permit the use of carded quality 
instead of combed, thereby enabling a 
larger number of spinners to take part 
in this type buying. Both carded and 
combed yarns have continued to oper- 
ate under Government ceilings, the 
carded fluctuating in line with changes 
in the average price of ten southern 
spot markets while combed peeler 
yarns remain at least for the present 
on a fixed price basis which has drawn 
considerable unfavorable comment from 
combed spinners in all sections of the 
industry. Their main complaint is that 
insufficient margins have existed in a 
majority of counts which has resulted 
in many spinners discontinuing the 
production of such counts. 

Under war conditions indications 
are for more strict Government con- 
trol and involved in this will be the 
question of exports which have come 
into greater prominence since the im- 
position of ceilings because such 
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prices do not apply to yarns sold 
abroad. Reports have been that a con- 
siderably larger volume of business 
has been done for export with prices 
involved greatly above those listed in 
the domestic ceilings. It is probable 
this will come in for strict regulation 
in the near future. Carded spinners in 
general are satisfied with their ceil- 
ing except many declare the margins 
on the finer counts should be revised 
in view of the fact there has been a 
tendency to expand production of 
coarser counts since the original card- 
ed ceiling was set late last May. Mer- 
cerizers being extremely well sold 
ahead have not been offering large new 
poundage and reports are beginning to 
be heard that the scarcity of certain 
chemicals may early next year become 
an important factor in the processing 
division of the market. 


Silk 


Known titles to practically all un- 
opened bales of raw silk held by ho- 
siery manufacturers and importers un- 
der the Government’s freezing order of 
July 26 have passed to either the 
United States Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration or to manufacturers of para- 
chutes. Having retained title to a 
greater part of the frozen silk for 
three months or more while awaiting 
the outcome of conferentes of Govern- 
ment officials, the mill men were hap- 
py to be relieved of warehousing and 
other charges by passing it on to the 
Government’s suppliers. What _re- 
mained of the unfrozen silk, which 
was in broken bales or in process at 
time of the Government’s freezing or- 
der, is now about exhausted. This 
means that shortly the major full- 
fashioned hosiery production will con- 
sist of nylons with or without rayon 
or mercerized tops. 


Rayon 


Further tightening of the rayon yarn 
supply is considered inevitable under 
war conditions. This fiber in recent 
months has been in much larger de- 





mand than domestic producers could 
meet and this condition cannot help 
becoming worse because there will be 
a much larger demand from both the 
military and civilian trades for the 
man-made fiber as shipping difficulties 
become more of a factor in other 
branches of the industry such as in 
wool imports. Producers believe that 
an increasing percentage of their out- 
put will be needed for linings, cloths 
for parachutists’ uniforms, Navy 
neckerchiefs, and hat bands, and any 
other goods required for the armed 
forces in which rayon could be used 
to replace silk. With Latin America 
now cut off from supplies of Japanese 
raw silk and rayon, as well as from 
the cheap woven and knitted goods, 
formerly obtained from the Far East, 
the industry believes that the Govern- 
ment will speed up its program to sup- 
ply many of these countries with ray- 
on. It has been reported that domes- 
tic producers will be called upon to 
set aside approximately 3 per cent of 
their total production for exports of 
this type. 

Despite the need for more rayon 
products by both the Army and the 
Navy, the trade is still convinced 
there will be an adequate supply of 
rayon for the civilian trade although 
the products made therefrom may not 
always be the styles for which con- 
sumers have evidenced a _ preference 
nor will they be offered in as wide a 
variety as during peace times. Based 
on data covering the first eleven 
months of this year the operating ca- 
pacity of the filament rayon yarn in- 
dustry is placed at 450,000,000 
pounds annually. By the middle of 
1942 an operating capacity of 470,000,- 
000 pounds is anticipated and by 
March of 1943 this is expected to in- 
crease to approximately 475,000,000 
pounds. 


Worsted Yarns 


The Government is about to set ceil- 
ing prices on raw wool and it is prob- 
able that a considerable portion of the 
supply will come under its supervision. 
These steps become necessary under 
war conditions because of the critical 
nature of this commodity in regard to 
its wide use in clothing the armed 
forces and also because such a large 
amount of it must be imported. These 
imports come mainly from Australia, 
South America and South Africa with 
a large portion of the finer wool such 
as used in Army uniforms coming 
from Australia. In view of war in the 
Pacific, shipping difficulties may be- 
come more and more of a factor in 
the supply of Australian wools in the 
United States. Notwithstanding these 
uncertainties there has been very lit- 
tle excitement in the wool, top or worst- 
ed yarn markets since the outbreak of 
the war, manufacturers asserting that 
they wish to remain in this position 
until they learn what the demand is 
going to be for the armed forces which 
will be followed by allocations to the 
civilian trade. 
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EMULSIONS 


Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your knitting yarns. Use laboratory 
and mill-tested Laurel Emulsions and Softeners 
for conditioning and twist setting your processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 
Developed and backed by nearly two decades’ 
experience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 
dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 
you better knitting yarns. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 








Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 








PEURERLEAERETOGEELeEE 


tL EL AER 


sie al 1 ears Philadelphia, bi 
eras DARNELL CASTERS 


@ Install these quality products on all of your 








movable equipment and they will pay for them- 
selves in EXTRA service, EXTRA Floor protection 
and in EXTRA employee efficiency. 


KEEP TURNING AND EARNING 


ron wew soz pact = DARNELL CORP. LTD., conc seacn, cacir. 


36 WN. CLINTON, CHICAGO © 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 









mae. 
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Still available from stock are completely 
finished Bunting Bronze Standardized 
Bearings for electric motors and machin- 
ery of all kinds. Hundreds of sizes 
meeting many urgent needs promptly 
and economically. The Bunting Brass & 
Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio. Ware- 
houses in All Principal Cities. 








Ask your mill supply or electrical 
wholesaler. Write for catalog 
giving exact speciiication data. 





BRONZE BUSHINGS BEARINGS 


PRECISION BRONZE BARS «+ BABBITT METALS 
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85th YEAR 
OF SERVICE 


We are young in spirit—full of enthu- 
siasm for the land we love and the trade 
we serve. We hope to help make 1942 
an outstandingly productive year for you 
by supplying the high-efficiency type of 
bobbins, shuttles, cones and spools that 
will give you faster, more uniform pro- 
duction. 


More than ever—we are at your service! 


Sy ie Se oe Oa ie OB || 
GUARANTEED 


. BOBBIN & (0) 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 











SHORT ON MACHINES? 


weeerae se? )=6llere’s one 











way to 

boost the 
capacity 
of those 
you have! 

















@ Survey your drives ... make sure your pro- 
duction schedule is not being slowed by slip- 
ping belts. Where that condition exists, 
remedy it at once ... install Rhoads Tannate 
Watershed Leather Belts. 


Tannate's exceptional grip assures maximum 
power transmission . . . keeps raachines run- 
ning smoothly. You get more uniform work, 
less spoilage, fewer shut- 







downs, reduced unit costs. STA TILE 
. PS 
© Get the facts; write, to- / mi* gy. “Ta 


day, to pine, tas longer, 
ction,” Satie. 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA e CLEVELAND 
Established 1702 






Factory and Tannery Wilmington, Del. 


STEP UP PRODUCTION with 


RHOADS ‘ao 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 
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No acids, no alkalis, no harsh chemicals 


to injure the sheerest fabrics 





10,000 R. P. M. and More... 


Faster ..and.. Faster the Textile In- Desize with 


dustry is turning on the heat! 5 X | 5 
But, lest (haste make waste,’ precision 


manufacture must continue to govern 


Because IKexsize is a concentrate 
the quality of product. of natural enzymes, it has no 


harmful effect on anv animal. 


CARTER TRAVELERS are the kind 


vegetable, or synthetic fibre. Its 
of equipment that meet the extraordi- centle natural action leaves even 
the most delicate fabrie in per- 


nary conditions of today... They are fect condition — clean, soft and 


absorbent. 
a 


precision made... They can take 1t—24 ay 
Kixsize ideally prepares fabrics 


hours a day at highest speeds... and for better bleaching, dyeing, and 
| sanforizing. It works quickly and 
Carter quality and service can always thoroughly and its cost is nom- 








be depended upon inal. FREE hooklet on request, 












a) 
tt) CU CARTER | 
% RING | 
d | TRAVELERS: 


Thun Bes « beled fer Your Preter 
See Theat the Sea! ts Uracoten 






















Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY to help you with desizing problems. 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. PABST SALES COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS . 

Eastern (Including Canada) c. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, Warehouses at New York, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 3 

European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND and Textile Warehouse Co., 

Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. Greenville, S. C. 
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HE country is now at war 


oe so it's —‘‘on to Vic- 





tory’. « The Onyx organiza- 
tion is pledged 100 per cent 
with allits resources and equip- 
ment in this fight for ultimate 


Victory. * To all manufacturers 





at ae . engaged in supplying the 


i 7, armed forces or the buying 


public with textiles —Onxy ex- 





i i tends its modern facilities and 
mine” experienced personnel in com- 
| | plete cooperation. * Produc- 
+‘ : tion is imperative today. Step 

| , up your production with Onyx 
processing and finishing com- 
pounds. They are bringing to 

| many manufacturers not only 
more but better, much better 


+ production. Use them for your 


profit. 


For more and better processing and 
finishing—write us immediately. 


ap 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY,N. J. 


- Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


"XYNOMINES PHI-O-SOL REPEL-O-TEX 


ETERNALURE ONYXSAN 
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PROCTOR | 


holler Type DRYER 








PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA 








RALPH E. LOPER Co. 


Industrial Engineers 
GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS 
J & = & 


Specializing COST SYSTEMS 


in Textile Costs ww ORK LOAD STUDIES 
and Operating 


Methods for PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
More Thana COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Quarter of 


a Century SPECIAL REPORTS 















20 years 


without 
a drink— 





“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


ERGUTO sexains CON 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Ps. 
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Step by Step, eye 
Mak BETTER/ 
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FASTEST! : ons 
) ECONOMICAL! 








— ... cutting the beveled 
. . « exact accura - 
— that the lap will ~ ao 
ame thickness as the Apron 


fa eeemearer: a WITH EVERY SHIPMENT 
re END BY A 
ype 
LEATH ER AP RONS Meet “Swifty” and FUR EXPRESS 
co-pilots. They always fly Ai neweee 


. } 


F ASTEST r 
ASTEST wavy. Today, wi 
v. Today, with war emergence! 
- ACS 























These aprons are made from the finest demanding utmost speed and 
bark-tanne chrom leather for long EXPRESS is more vitally and economy, AIR 
life. They are made on modern, precision- At 3 miles a mi amy neces) than ever 
a] machines, most of + em built accor lila nute, Ark EXPRESS wings ar ss 
ing to our Own exclusive designs and Op- on le ) pound-packages to ton-he prany 
killed craftsmen. pe equipment—as far as 2500 mi avy indus- 
The cost? Low Air EXPRESS re 
, >FSS rates are even more 


erated by intelligent, & 
ested for uni- 


Each apron is gauge-t 
formity at every point, uniformity with , 
the other aprons 1n the same shipment, LOurs, days — even weeks s: 
and uniformity with previous shipments, time. Special pick-up and saved in shipping 
. - ’ y < ( _ . 
assuring you 4 gmooth flow of yarn. apeaten chaven within eae delivery at 
. : =e Eig gula oe 
aprons take time and exper! my limits in all cities ; Ane ni Express 
‘ind out % s and princip: ) 
I about it — phone R iilw | : towns. 
' ay “Xpress 


Quality 

enced help, but ¥ get the 

earliest possible delivery even ynder cur- 
e are shipping 


Ain E IE 
EXPRESS DIVISION. 






















rent record operation. 
promptly on current orders, taking care © 
deliveries both on eommonly used sizes an 
specification orders as promptly as is pos- EXAMPLES OF AIR EXPRESS ECONOMY 
sible on a quality pro uc (Minimum Charge $1.00. Rates by Air Miles) 
Aprons will be made to any specifications Air Miles _1'0: 3 oo = 25 Ws: 
or to match samples on short notice. po bay ay 7 = ey 
sure fit and complete satisfaction guaran- one aan —r yo ao «0.00 
teed for all systems or your money will be 2000 1.00 2.48 4.00 8.00 20.00 
refunded. 3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 960 24.00 
proportionately low rates on heavier shipments 
Direct 2_mile-a-minute service between O% er 370 key 
| connections to 23.000 off- 


ted air-ral 
Also International 
- of foreign countries. 


S. C oordina 
\iR EXPRESS t 


LOWER PRICES 

citie 
airline points. 
and from score 






QUICKER DELIVERY — 








Write for Free Samples" 


Ri 
FASTEST WAY’ MEANS AIR EXPRESS 


Textile Apron Company 


Eas ' 
, t Point, Georgia 
a van @ 2. Bb. Oe. Bem m en, Pen, | | 
' NER | a 
Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 















! 








FOR 
CONING 


AND 


CONDITIONING 


RAYON 


USE 


ARTCO SILK OIL 


Penetrates the filament of the rayon 








while knitting or weaving. Prevents 


breakage and insures less seconds. 





Write for particulars. 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


Quaker City Chemical Company Division 
2736-38-40 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Established 1883 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE t!9o1t4 








When the 
BOSS IS BEGGING 


: for more doffs per day of better yarn, with less 
waste, you can keep him happy by boosting your 
production with 


VICTOR TRAVELERS 
Write today for FREE samples 








Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 








173 W Franklin Ave. 
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LILLE LLL 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 








equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 








Dalton Georgia 


TH 


* ore x 


 E.SINRINE | 


secon? | 


1 


/ UY, Y sao 1 ete , oe 


IMBUSTRIAL PLANTS + PAPER MILLS ~ TEXTILE MILLS « PLANS AND BESIONS — 








STEAM UTILIZATION ~ TOBACCO FACTORIES ~ KMITTING MULLS - LOCATION STUDIES 


APPRAISALS « REPORTS ~ WATER TREATMENT « WATER SUPPLY - SURVEYS - POWER 





* 


. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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> ALL FUGITIVE’ 





TINTINOLS 


MINOTINTS 


9 © 
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os 
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ALL PRESENT-DAY 


SYNTHETIC 
TEXTILE FIBRES 


COTTON, WOOL 
and SILK 


x *k * 








BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER + H.L. SIEVER, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Representatives 
R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. «© W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG. 5S. C. 
JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA 


New England Representatives 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
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aamellan 


“makes a better 


Check Strap” 


Users say that Penn-Tan Hairless 
straps check efficiently and wear well. 
In actual use, over the last three years, 
this new tannage of domestic Hairless 
Leather has proved that it combined 
the needed features found in im- 
ported hair-on leather. For use on all 
types of looms, tell your Supplier to 
furnish straps made from Penn-Tan 
Hairless Leather... product of Shingle 
& Gibb Leather Co., and available 


through cutters of Check Straps. 





— Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





















































STYLE 20. 


LANE 


The IDEAL BASKET for 


LOOPERS 


SEAMERS 


ipeageiatis 


RIBBERS 


GENERAL 


w.T. LANE « pros, inc. 


Man u facturers 








CREDUGEATEAEORLALEREEETTEET reccere ret fereeecdieetil iret it ! 


SOU LUELLA SOUL LULL LLU ke 








POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








DRONSFIELD’S PATENT. 


ATLAS ~— 





STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL S SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 

















JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 








DARY a 2 ¢ 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. C. 





| CETRGLLECEGDAREAEAARARTLARA TLL RRRLARe eee seeceeceieariey 





The ‘Production Drive" 


World's Most Efficient 
Short Center Drive 


a . 


as 


\ 
\) 









American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 
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BOG 
TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 





THI PL : 





GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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“All out for war’ means an 
all out raid by defense industry on 
vital materials. Be prepared .. . let Sci- 


entific Testing determine the best alternatives. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA + GREENSBORO + WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 












In the Game of Horse Shoes, 


You Prrew FoR RINGERS 


And in today’s spirited game of production any 
factor that increases output of your textile ma- 
chines is a ringer—and counts even more! 
Henderson’s better than original replacement parts 
contribute to stepped-up productivity because ma- 
chines on which Henderson’s parts are used can 
be run longer and faster. Shut-downs for further 
repairs are fewer. Efficiency is increased all the way 
around, and you score points high in productivity. 
Henderson’s replacement parts are made from 
castings created by craftsmen who take genuine 
pride in their work. Machining is precise, conse- 
quently true fit is assured. Henderson’s parts last 
because points under heavy stress are made suffi- 
ciently strong. Next time you order replacement 
parts, remember Henderson and you can forget 
your replacement worries. 


onto sn a yours C Zt. 
SON FOUNDRY © MACHINE Co. i 


6 (FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
J nS 





i 


a“ 
— 
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THE NEW FLASH-LIGHT MAGNIFIER 
LINEN TESTER 





Day 7 7 or 
or 
Night “all 
Use 


There are two extra fine 25 m.m. lenses with focal adjustment. 

BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED; CHROME PLATED; 6%” long. 
Complete with batteries, bulb and linen tester disc, 4”x%” or 
%”"x%” optional. Extra discs 25c each. 

A practical instrument of exceptional] quality for testing fabrics 
of all kinds. Can be used for many other purposes. 

Price, either power, Each—$5.00; 83—-$14.25; 12—$54.00 Un- 
limited Guarantee. Post Paid in U. S. A. 

15 modern instruments fully described in free booklet. 


James A. Van Kleeck 


@ INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 6 
P. O. BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“APPROVED DA 


x BASKETS 
* HAMPERS 
* TRUCKS 


“*Dandux Baskets, Hampers and Trucks 
ore made with superior materials and con- 
struction. They last longer and give better 
service.’ Approved by many Dandux 
users, Dandux Products will give you ser- 
vice, too. Write today for CT-1 booklet 
and find out why Dandux means—-quality 
products! 











: Bosker 
*Actvel statement by one of DANDUX PRODUCTS users, in our fies. ae. 109 


¢ Detroit Boston Cleveland 
CR. Darts bi frtc. a Newark Chicage Pittsburgh 
i g¢ h(le C 


* NEW YORK CITY Philodelphia 
hing f onveos 


ees oon ae ee oe 


Me J v f i 





: —ewweuree: . sete erererrert oomp > eerer a 2 - mee ree eee et 








Quer F. Banse, Manager 








0. K. 


GENTLEMEN 





VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


—_— gb in 1880 





** ay.) >7,¢%, 
** . = . ~<+ re / 
° se "dere . A oa" _“ 
«* 6 tee 'e%* Eat tes 2 
OF Pee en og 10.86% . 
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wept 
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VANDERBIL 


MOTEL | 
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Are You 
Going to Be 
Short of 
Chlorine 
Bleach? 


















. . . Not if you decide now 


to make YOUR OWN supply 


this cheap, sure way! 











“A FIRST CLASS JOB” 


says 
Ben Dorr, Master Mechanic 


EQUINOX MILLS 


reporting on the performance 


of the AMCO HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 










Dry Air, arch enemy of fast, efficient production, 
is effectively banished in this spinning room of the 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Ameo Humidity Controls provide fully automatic 
regulation and hold humidity closely to prescribed 
limits. Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizers supply a 
big volume of finely atomized spray without drip or 
feathering down. Self-cleaning feature ends the nui- 
sance of periodic manual cleaning. 

Have you had your humidity system checked re- 
cently? With higher machine speeds and round-the- 
clock production schedules your antiquated humidi- 
fying system may be costing you a lot of money. Let 
an Amco Engineer work with you to find out. American 
Moistening Company, Providence, Rhode Island . . . 


Atlanta... Boston... Charlotte. 





HUMIDIFICATION 


| 
f 
L i «e - 4 a 
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The Shortage Will Strike Soon 


Chlorine is being taken for war uses. Civilian supplies are 
rapidly being cut. Textile operators who have been using 
prepared bleaching solutions or powders may soon find the 
necessary chemicals hard to get. 


Here’s a Safe, Sure Answer 


Vitally important it is to have a bleaching agent that is ef- 


fective, yet harmless to cotton fabrics and yarns. Here is the 
answer: install a Valhalla Chlorinator. Make your own 
highly effective sodium hypochlorite solution (NaOCl), ready 
to use and all you want, at low cost. 

The only materials needed are salt, water and direct cur- 
rent. The Chlorinator is simple, almost automatic in opera- 
tion. An improved type of the same machine supplied to 
textile mills and successfully used for 20 years; made by 
the same firm of pioneers in this line; the original 


VALHALLA 
CHLORINATOR | 


The hypochlorite solution produced A 
by this machine, used at moderate {i\ 





ly low temperatures, acts with - AN 
great effect as a bleach, steril- | — 
izer and deodorant. Leaves no o 7EN4 
odor; will not tender cotton Fite cowlese fe 
goods; always leaves a BAS 
them sweet and clean. : _—— i. 
Safe, economical. With ee i & 

a Valhalla Chlorinator - : 

in the plant you can 
forget bleach shortages 
and be delighted with 
your results! 


Whether your interest 
is that of a _ possible 
user or distributor, we 
suggest your sending at 
once for detailed infor- 
mation. 






The Coupon ts for fos 
Your Convenience E. j 


THE VALHALLA CO., Inc. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free folder on how to make sodium 
hypochlorite bleach in the plant. 


Our plant has ©) direct current-_-~--~- itn titaietmatitleal volts 
(Please check) [] alternating current-- = ____volts 


(Alternating current calls for a small 
motor-generator to convert to direct.) 
. — Gunkaitd ; auihiieienin sanasiaiaits _ 


I sitesi cecal steciicahectieheaiscanadieeicadee tiniest , sail 


Ee ee a ee 


+ ee ee State ceria 

















































For Comfort 
and Convenience 


. make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home. You 
will enjoy the comfort and convenience which 
the Biltmore offers, Situated just outside the 
city’s center of noise, it provides thoughtful ac- 
commodations, within a setting of Peace and 
Quiet, for those who appreciate the best. 





























convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations ... popular prices throughout. 





RATES FROM $3 
“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


SESE (== ATLANTA BILTMORE 


plete, DIFFERENT—a vacation para- 2 
dise in a glamorous ‘South Seas" set- ~ 3 bad «' 


600 outside rooms, each with bath ... 





ting. Tenth-mile private beach. Tiled 
pool. Cabanas. Game, sun-bathing 
equipment. Outdoor and indoor danc- 


ing, dining, entertainment, bars. Fa- 


es 
Ake, 


mous Manga Reva Room. Beautiful 


tropic garden. Gay social life. Selected — 
clientele. Courteous, complete services. A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 


' There was no race, no hustle, no 
The one ideal place for a pertect vaca- bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the 


: ‘ — hey weren't lazy, just’ 
tion in Miami ‘ Hare snoozed. they was 
ami Beach Open all year. For sensible. Visitors to New York can get 


folder, details, ask any Travel Agent or an object lesson from this version of an old 
tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 
write: can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 


was built with an eye toward your convenience. 


ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION ABOUT 5 MINUTES 
JOHN M. DUFF, Jr., Manager FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND TO TIMES SQUARE B &O 
MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 


Rooms with private bath 
OCEAN FRONT AT 20TH STREET From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 


HOTEL McCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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In The 
Original Carbonized 


TIP-ON-VELOPES 


a Pay Envelope-- ae 


and REPAYMENT to You [= 
in TIME and MONEY | 


1. A permanent Social Securi- 
ty record for the employer. 















2. A permanent Wage-Hour 
record for the Employer 





3. A signed receipt from the 
employee covering wages 
paid, hours worked, etc., 
for employer’s permanent 
file. 5. A strong payroll envelope 





For samples and Price S, write today- 
Start now to save money on your pay roll 





ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 
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@® SOLVAY SODIUM 
NITRITE is produced 
in fine, free-flowing 
crystals of extremely 
high quality and 
purity. It is a product 
of U.S.P. Grade that 
is especially suited to 
the manufacture of 


aZO dves. 


Seam eaweamweamew ewe a= ee == =) 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufac 


I 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on 
i Solvay Sodium Nitrite. 


,7 


A Prd iate / uli } = _ " — 
| Addre iJ - . = — | 
. Cif) Nfate a BH-14 | 





eh 


14] 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Entirely redecorated and refurnished, including a radio in every room. 
Highly recommended by experienced travelers the world over for its 
warm hospitality; its excellent cuisine served in comfortably air-condi- 
tioned restaurants; its convenient location to the business section; and 


| Sn Lhiladelfphiia 
li he { 


{ - = 



























































its unl ‘mited parking facilities. 600 rooms with bath and radio from $3.00 up. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR. 
President and General Manager 


39th and CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 

columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 
Per Inch 


Fc _ rea $5.00 13 inches 
fase 4.80 20 inches 
SOO eae 4.60 50 inches 
if | Fae 4.40 100 inches 


Advertisements set 


UNDISPLAYED 
“want ad style.”’ Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 








ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


Per Inch 
isis $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 
TOP N: rts Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
en tiainansiatlinindiiaiiens 8.00 Ga., count as eight words. 

















EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg,, Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidge., Washington, D.C. 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 











WANTED 


Position with Cotton Mill as Superin- 
tendent, Assistant Manager, or Cost En- 
gineer. Now employed. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Box 562, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Full-fashioned hosiery executive 
available. Thoroughly efficient in all 
branches of knitting production and 
cost control, having long and varied 
experience as fixer and superintend- 
ent with leading mills. Thoroughly 
familiar with nylon, rayon and cot- 
ton, as well as all kinds of lace and 
fancy works. Well capable of han- 
dling help and producing best re 
sults. Best of references from past 
employers. Answer Box 559, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 








Your Advertisement 


on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a Png Do you desire a 

ood man to fill a vacancy in your mill? 

Oo you desire your business or profes- 
sional card placed before the textile in- 
dustries? 

Why not try an advertisement on this 
page of COTTON? Its 12,300 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, super- 
intendents and heads of departments 
throughout the industry. 

Note the rates above and send in your 
advertisement today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Established ERROW Incorporated 


is3s ERR 1894 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 








We must have MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION to win! 


Now, of all times, utilize those special DIAMOND FINISH 
lubricated rings that give machinery FAR GREATER PRO- 
DUCTION THAN EVER BEFORE on numerous operations — 


Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- sometimes as much as 60% increase! And on any opera- 
tion, new rings with our easy-starting “Diamond” polish 


mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt | “ 
customarily step up production a good 10% over worn, 


Seaming. 
eaming wavy rings. Time is precious. Let DIAMOND FINISH heip 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— you make every machine hour EXTRA PRODUCTIVE ! 














Write for details and let ua demonstrate these 


Starting Its Second Century 











2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. & A. SPISAlN IAG —= RInGaG CO. 
We 
EW: SPARTANBURG, S oo =e ATLANTA, GEORGIA ” Makers of Spinning and sams “Twister R LnYs S11€ Jd />5 


SPARTANBURG, 


machines on your own fabrics. ( 24 ASS. ) 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY WHITT NSVI LLE 


ithern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 








—@ FOR UNIFORM 
STRENGTH 


—in textile chemicals get 
your supplies from the source 
approved by leading mills 
everywhere. 





_e 


Kali Products include many 
patented compounds for use 
in processing silk, wool, cot- 
ton, and synthetic yarns. 


For purity and strength 
standardize on 








ROLLER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 
SLASHER CLOTH 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 





PRODUCTS 


KNOXALL © 


K A L M A N U e A C T U « N G ¢ O : 185 Pinecrest Ave. vee ae . 5 _ 


° . : Decatur, Ga. 
1410 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. : Dearborn 5974 Telephone !50 Allendele 352/ 





peal 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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| WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY TEXTILE APPLICATION 


— Bee 


This ts the Age OF SPEEDS | 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING & 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth \ 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—13\! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C. 
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RAWE OT MACHINES 


eS See Solve Floor 
a Maintenance 


Problems 


These modern, 


nese modern, YOUR BEST CHOICE FOR: 


chines are saving . ‘ 
time, labor and \ Peroxide Bleaching 
money for mills 


every where. 


The very best 
equipment to keep 
any kind of floor 
spotlessly clean— 
concrete, composi- 
tion, wood, tile, 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. 

Strong, section- 
al scrub brushes 
are easily re- 
placed with soft 
polishing brushes 
for waxing and : 
shining floors. 


12 models of 
Scrubbers—a size 
for every job. Also 
Mop Tanks and 


Mop Wringers. D } A A © | D 


Write for illustrated ALKALI COMPANY 


catalog today. 
~  $TANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
S. C. LAWLOR | co. GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 


M , 
= pan Se ae tap care Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT. N. Y. 
' ws go, Il. MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Kier-Boiling 
Soaping Prints 
Scouring Rayons 
Scouring Yarns 
Silk Weighting 
Water Treatment 
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WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU 

























A. P. T. Yarn Carriers are made of tough paper 
wound layer on layer around a ‘'former”’ of the 
desired taper and size. Since they're ‘‘built 
around the hole’, the outside circumference 
and the hole are always concentric. Thus per- 
fect balance is assured and vibration on the 
spindle (even at high speeds) is virtually 
eliminated. 





The layers of paper are cemented together, im- 
pregnated with a water repellent and then 
hardened. Hence the carriers retain their origi- 
nal shape, size and alignment even when ex- 
posed to the average yarn steaming conditions. 
That is why they always fit spindles perfectly, 
eliminating slippage, excessive spindle wear, oil 
pumping and slack twist yarn. 


Other advantages are high resistance to split- 
ting, chipping and splintering, light weight 
combined with strength and resiliency, low ulti- 
mate cost and free but controlled i: due 
to a smooth hard surface and well rounded 
corrugations. 












Investigate the possibilities of A. P. T. Yarn 
Carriers for your spinning, twisting or weaving 
of cotton, wool, worsted, silk or rayon. 






AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
Established 1898... Weansecheé (hed: Island 


. M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: me wy Wee TRM WAY €CO., tiD., Hemiltea. Ont. ies 
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When these two words were included as part of our corpo- 
rate name thirty-two years ago, we were pioneering with 
an idea that has been a major factor in a steady business 
growth. We were showing people how to apply adyjusta- 


ble-speed motor-drive to get more production from metal-working machinery. 


Today, this idea has broadened to include many industries. Reliance men 
trained to think of motor-drive in terms of production are being invited to sit 
in and help answer the question, “What can we get the motor to do besides 
supply power?’ We haven't all the answers in a book, but we know enough 
of them to help run down others... Yes, we have motors — and we also 
have ideas that make motor-drive more than power. Why not use them? 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 Ivanhoe Road * 2 Cleveland, Ohio 
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... THE ALL PURPOSE FINISHING OIL 














@ In a horse race or a fabric—“it’s the finish that assures you of lower finishing costs—added savings 
| makes a winner’’— and Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose in production. It does away with stickiness, objec- 
| finishing oil, gives your fabrics that finishing touch tionable odor and rancidity— protects fabrics against 

that means better finish—added sales. Manufactured aging defects. Velv-O-Ray will not affect the blank- 





under constant and strict laboratory control Velv-O- ets of Palmer or Sanforizing machines. 


Ray is noted for its dependability and economy. It | 
softens all types of synthetic fabrics, and its uniform nae ” et you how vray can —" ~— 
penetrating power makes it the ideal finishing oil fabric finish and at the same time lower finishing 
low cntnnal tills ond enbasenes costs. Drop us a line today for detailed information 
| on Velv-O-Ray, the all purpose finishing oil. If you 





| LOWER FINISHING COSTS. The extremely high have a finishing problem our technical staff will be 
| uniformity and non-mineral content of Velv-O-Ray glad to consult with you. No obligation, of course. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 





CARLTON Witt, Mew s 885: €¥ 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOL!T E* 


*Reg. U.S. Par. Off. E 
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